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In the latter years of his life John 
Henry Cardinal Newman had a picture 
in his room of Dominic Barberi with a 
light burning before it. 


Who was Dominic Barberi? A little 
Italian Passionist priest who loved Eng- 
land with a consuming love, prayed for 
its return to the faith of its fathers for 
over thirty years, and spent the last eight 
years of his life on its shores, enduring 
contumely, persecution, and ridicule with 
Christlike patience and humility. He 
offered himself as a holocaust for Eng- 
land’s conversion, and God accepted 
his offering. 


In SHEPHERD OF THE SECOND 
SPRING, Father Jude Mead vividly re- 
constructs Dominic’s story, from his 
childhood as a shepherd boy near Viter- 
bo, Italy, through the years of his life as 
a Passionist teacher, missionary, and au- 
thor in Italy, to his apostolate in England 
and his glorious beatification in St. 
Peter’s in Rome in 1963 before the as- 
sembled members of the Second Vatican 
Council and the Council’s non-Catholic 
observers, 
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In England Dominic came to know 
and to inspire various members of the 
Oxford Movement, among them John 
enry Newman. When, in 1845, after 
the years of his searching for truth, New- 
man came to his decision to enter the 
Catholic Church, he turned aside from 
all the dignitaries who might have re- 
ceived him and sent for the simple, hum- 
ble Italian missionary, Father Dominic, 
tolhear his confession and bring him into 
the fold of Peter. Father Dominic also 
received hundreds of other converts into 
the Catholic Church during the resur- 
gence of the Catholic faith in England— 
Second Spring—and was responsible 


forj thousands more. 


a special patron of the ecumenical age 
in consideration of his heart of faith and 
his burning charity for the reunion of 
the English Church with the Roman 
Catholic Church in the unity of Christ. 


pe VI has named Blessed Dominic 


Father Jude’s highly informative book, 
besides painting a detailed character por- 
trait of Blessed Dominic, provides much 
background material on the Oxford 
Movement, St. Paul of the Cross, founder 
of the Passionists, and on modern pro- 
cedures followed in the beatification and 
canonization processes. 


248 pages 
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WITH GRATITUDE 
TO MY BRETHREN 
THE PASSIONISTS 


There is an appointed time for everything, 

and a time for every affair under the heavens. 
A time to be born and a time to die; 

a time to plant, and a time to uproot the plant. 
A time to kill, and a time to heal; 

a time to tear down, and a time to build. 
A time to weep, and a time to laugh; 

a time to mourn, and a time to dance. 


A time to scatter stones, and a time to gather them; 
a time to embrace, and a time to be far from embraces. 


A time to seek, and a time to lose; 
a time to keep, and a time to cast away. 


A time to rend, and a time to sew; 
a time to be silent, and a time to speak. 


A time to love, and a time to hate; 
a time of war, and a time of peace. 


What advantage has the worker from his toil? 


Ecclesiastes 3:1-9 
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SHEPHERD OF THE 
SECOND SPRING 


FOREWORD 


The term “Second Spring,” now used 
as a commonplace to describe the resurgence of the Catholic 
Faith in England in the last century, takes its origin from the 
inspired sermon which John Henry Newman delivered upon 
the occasion of the restoration of the Catholic hierarchy. At the 
First Provincial Synod of Westminster in 1852 Newman dra- 
matically declared: 

“The past has returned; the dead lives....Has the whole 
course of history a like miracle to show? . . . The English Church 
was, and the English Church was not, and the English Church 
is once again. This is a portent worthy of a cry. It is the coming 
of a Second Spring.’”* 

So delighted was Newman’s historical sense of the Church 
rising phoenix-like from the ashes of the martyrs of the Refor- 
mation that he boldly declared no other institution had ever 
thus been revived; and the only apt comparison he could use 
was the physical rebirth of nature in the spring. 

The title “Shepherd” is appropriate even in its literal sense, 
since Dominic Barberi as a boy was actually a herder of sheep on 
his uncle’s farm on the slopes of the Italian Apennines. It is 
likewise to be taken in the figurative sense, for as a shepherd 
leads his flock, Blessed Dominic led many Englishmen back to 
the fold of the one true Church. 

God seems to have had a predilection for shepherds. The 
tending of their flocks was the occupation of many of His kings, 
priests and prophets. It was to the Bethlehemite shepherds that 
He first revealed Himself as the Word made Flesh. As a Pastor 
of souls who lays down His life for His sheep, He personally 
selected for Himself the title of “The Good Shepherd.” In nearly 
every book of the Bible the relations between God and the children 
of Adam are characterized as those of a loving shepherd dealing 
most compassionately with his wayward sheep. 
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In the nineteenth century God chose a Passionist, Father 
Dominic of the Mother of God, as His special shepherd for the 
lost sheep of the kingdom of England who had long ago been 
led astray by a king turned hireling. 

The life of Father Dominic has so many remarkable aspects 
that one wonders how a single lifetime could contain such a 
range of experience, from the exalted to the harsh and hard. 
Much of his life was marked by the frustration of waiting almost 
without hope; then sudden changes would open up new vistas, 
only to leave him harried by lack of time. He needed love, but 
early in childhood became an orphan dependent on merely tol- 
erant relatives. He felt himself inferior, yet spent much of his 
life in positions of authority. He thought himself backward, but 
his writings and teaching show him to have been far above 
average. He wanted to go to England but remained in Italy till 
his fiftieth year. He depreciated himself as physically ugly, yet 
those who knew him loved him for his charm, affability and 
gentleness. 

Today, even in the service of God, the quotient of intelligence 
has become coextensive with the potential for productivity. 
When all is said and done in the area of describing mentalities, 
there are only two: those designated as brilliant or genius, be 
they ever so bent toward particularities; and the less favored 
traumatically or genetically, who are regarded as average. To be 
average today is to be equated with the intellectual have-nots. 

Contemporary screening of religious and priestly applicants 
is taken for granted. Dominic’s Novice Master, far in advance 
of his times, would not accept the self-appraisement of a candi- 
date. He had a test which by our standards would be considered 
difficult. He used it to determine the category within the ranks 
of the Congregation in which a subject could best progress as 
a whole person and not just as a pious boy. 

In the rural areas of Italy in those days, most peasants did 
not have the advantages of the urban residents or the more 
affluent folk. In consequence, when someone like Dominic 
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Barberi discovered within himself the desire to sanctify his soul 
and spread the kingdom of God, he not infrequently believed 
that because he was poor or not well educated he was fitted only 
for lowly services in the house of the Lord, and sought admission 
as a lay Brother in some Order. Fortunately, Dominic met a 
discerning Novice Master; one who reserved to himself (provided 
the other requisites of a religious vocation were present) the 
matter of determining the applicant’s true level of intelligence. 
He administered a written test to Dominic. The young man had 
to struggle with his penmanship and, at that stage, with his 
composition. But when the whole had been clearly analyzed 
and evaluated, the Novice Master sent it to the General. So 
astounding were the aspirant’s insight, perception, and clarity 
of spiritual vision that he was directed to become a clerical 
novice with the Passionist priesthood as his goal. 

The intent of this book is simply to show Father Dominic 
as he was known, and loved, by his contemporaries. One cannot 
say he was always inspired; but he had a penetrating insight 
into the problems of life, both in his own regard and that of 
others, which enabled him to cut to the heart of the matter. He 
had a sound frame of reference and the ability to decide whether 
to act or not to act. If the former, he was indefatigable; if the 
latter, he always saw and cheerfully accepted the permitting will 
of God. 

To the point. There is the complicated, if brilliant, mind, 
with its nervous apprehensions and defeatism. And there is the 
uncomplicated mind, such as Blessed Dominic’s, which focused 
like a shaft of light on the Crucified Saviour, who was his frame 
of reference. In addition, he possessed a sound and logical con- 
fidence which made him essentially simple in all his needs and 
all his demands. This is a rare trait, even among saints, and one 
much to be desired for bringing peace to souls today. Our 
generation needs to be established on the same foundation that 
made Dominic integrated, calm and cheerful under the most 
trying circumstances. Those who lack this base, the world over, 
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torment themselves and haunt the consulting rooms of physicians 
and the couches of the analysts. Truly, Dominic Barberi was 
not complicated. 

It is obvious that his life is a model for the ecumenical spirit. 
It is less obvious, but even more encouraging, to know that he 
is a model for the twentieth-century Christian in his hurried, 
frightened, vexed, insecure, and despairing milieus. 

A word of appreciation is due the Very Reverend Federico 
Menegazzo, C.,P., Postulator General of the cause of Dominic 
Barberi, for making available to the writer the unbound records 
of the Process. The Very Reverend Neil McBrearty, C. P., Vice- 
Postulator of Blessed Dominic’s cause in the United States, was 
also most helpful in obtaining new sources of information, as well 
as the picture used as a frontispiece. I acknowledge my debt to 
the Reverend Urban Young, C. P., of the English Province for 
the translation of Blessed Dominic's letters and for other use of 
his biographies of the beatus during the course of my research. 
Thanks are likewise due to Doubleday and Co., Inc., Garden City, 
New York, for permission to quote from Charles Alméras’ St. 
Paul of the Cross, translated by M. Angeline Bouchard; to Burns 
Oates and Washbourne, London, for quotations from Blessed 
Mary of St. Euphrasia Pelletier, by a Religious of the Good Shep- 
herd; to St. Paul Editions, Boston, Mass., for citations from their 
translation of Unitatis reintegratio, the Decree on Ecumenism, and 
of Pope John XXII’ s Encyclical Letter Ad Petri Cathedram; to the 
Reverend Mother General of the Sisters of the Cross and Passion, 
Bolton, England, for quotations from Sisters of the Cross and 
Passion. 

For the inspiration received from the research of Denis 
Gwynn, among the first of contemporary scholars to popularize 
Dominic Barberi’s life and work, I am also indebted. My thanks 
are also due to Mrs. Evelyn McKenna for typing the manuscript. 

My hope is to make this extraordinary person, Dominic 
Barberi, known and appreciated, even loved. Seldom has life 
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given a man more problems, and rarely indeed has a man pro- 
duced such answers. The sources of the various citations through- 
out from letters and other documents will be found at the end of 
the book (pages 233-235). They have been separated from the 
main text in order that the reader may not be impeded by inci- 
dental matters in following the vital history of Blessed Dominic 
of the Mother of God, Passionist, the Shepherd of the Second 
Spring. 


June Meap, C.P. 


Notre 


1. John Henry Newman, Sermons Preached on Various Occasions 
(London: Longmans, Green, 1906), No. X, p. 137. 


PREFACE 


The age-old wisdom of Holy Church 
has been to present each generation with saintly models of the 
virtues most needed in contemporary circumstances, The un- 
tarnished virtue of the Virgins was the Church’s answer to the 
unbridled sensuality of paganism. The fortitude of the Martyrs 
was her answer to the inconstancy of the weak among the 
early Christians. 

Although less than two hundred and fifty years old, the Pas- 
sionist Congregation has supplied the Church with saints answer- 
ing just such contemporary needs. St. Paul of the Cross by his 
austerity and mystical prayer is an answer to the secularism of 
the eighteenth century. St. Gabriel of the Sorrowful Virgin is 
the answer to the revolutionary spirit of youth in the nineteenth 
century. St. Vincent Mary Strambi, Passionist bishop, was ele- 
vated to sainthood by Pope Pius XII in the twentieth century 
to be a model for all bishops suffering in exile for the Faith. 
Now, in the midst of the era of ecumenism, Pope Paul VI pre- 
sents to the Church another Passionist, whose life is a model of 
the ecumenical spirit. 

Blessed Father Dominic (Barberi) of the Mother of God was 
a man born out of due time. No one could have imagined at 
his birth in 1792, in an obscure mountain village of Italy, that 
he would become the chosen Shepherd of the Second Spring of 
the Catholic Church in far-away England. His life and work 
manifest the true spirit of the Catholic ecumenical movement. 
He spent twenty-three long years of prayer and sacrifice preparing 
himself for the English mission. He was patient and charitable 
in all his dealings with non-Catholics, even when they flung 
stones at him and reviled him. He was intransigent in his clear 
presentation of the truths of Catholic doctrine. Like his Crucified 
Master, Blessed Dominic led by example. He did more in the eight 
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short years he spent in England than many others have accom~ 
plished in a lifetime. 

When John Henry, later Cardinal, Newman was still a Prot- 
estant divine, he put aside the thought of conversion to Cath- 
olicism, exclaiming: “If they want to convert England, let them 
go barefooted into our manufacturing towns—let them preach to 
the people, like St. Francis Xavier—let them be pelted and 
trampled on, and I will own that they can do what we cannot. 
I will confess they are our betters, far.” 

Was not this a prophetic sign when this humble Passionist 
priest appeared in the streets of the great English metropolises, 
barefoot in sandals, clothed in somber habit with its badge of 
the Passion, filled with burning zeal; stoned on his way to offer 
Mass, and even physically attacked? No wonder that Newman 
sent for Blessed Dominic to receive him into the Church! 

Dominic Barberi would have a place in history, however, 
even without his most outstanding convert. A man with a divine 
mission, he let nothing stand in its way. In every frustration he 
was entirely abandoned to the holy will of God. This was his 
recurring message as he preached the Passion in Italian, French 
and English, on his hundreds of missions and retreats to the 
clergy and religious. Nor can we overlook Father Dominic’s 
intellectual apostolate, manifested by his years as a seminary 
professor, the number of his published works, and his classic 
exposé of the unfortunate Lamennais. His loving obedience to 
the Supreme Pontiff and his filial love for Holy Church and 
her traditions in trying and changing times make him indeed an 
appropriate model for all Christians today. 

In the pages that follow we are introduced to Blessed Dominic 
as both a person and a friend. He is presented in his proper place 
against the background of history and the movements which 
inspired him as well as those which he himself inspired. We learn 
his thoughts and aspirations. We discover his hopes and dis- 
appointments. He comes to us alive across a century of time. 


ae to sa 
PREFACE be aS} 


To know this newly beatified Passionist priest is to love him 
and all that for which he labored. 

It is particularly pleasing to me to pen this preface to 
SHEPHERD OF THE SECOND SPRING because Blessed Dominic 
offered Holy Mass, preached and administered the sacraments in 
the titular church that Pope Pius XII assigned to me, the Basilica 
of SS. John and Paul, annexed to the Passionist Generalate in 
Rome. As I am privileged when in the Eternal City to walk in 
his footsteps literally, it is my prayer that those who read this 
inspiring biography of a man for our times may join me spirit- 
ually in following his footsteps in the service of God, our 
Supreme Pontiff, and our Holy Church. 


t Francis CARDINAL SPELLMAN 


Feast of All Saints 
November 1, 1967 


PROLOGUE 


IT WAS THAT DARK HOUR just 
before dawn. The last muted echo of the bewitching night sounds 
of Rome had faded. The urgent din of the frenzied city day 
noises had not yet begun. All Rome lay still in the silent darkness. 

Oblivious of this magic moment, Brother Bartholomew took 
a pinch of snuff. His one conscious desire was to stay awake. 
He was serving Father General’s Mass in the reaching shadows of 
the ancient Basilica of SS. John and Paul on the Coelian Hill. 
The four candles sputtering on the altar gave both light and 
dignity to Father Paul of the Cross as his sonorous Latin ca- 
denced along. The Founder of the Passionists took little or no 
repose following the midnight Office of Matins and Lauds. The 
Holy Rule, in view of the burdens of office, excused major 
Superiors from attending Prime and Tierce at dawn. So, always, 
St. Paul of the Cross began his day long before the community 
at the Motherhouse. 

An aureole of white hair enhanced the patrician features of 
the celebrant. Age added luster to the handsome appearance of 
this venerable and serene patriarch of nearly eighty years. No 
concession of his allowed the bend in his frame, the obvious 
stiffening of his joints, and the hardly noticeable tremor of his 
hands. His black eyes still consumed each object of his gaze, 
and his voice was still firm and melodious. To serve his Mass 
was not only an honor but a sought-after privilege, one which 
Brother Bartholomew, being the infirmarian, claimed as his right. 
This very morning, while offering Mass at the altar of the Ma- 
donna, Father Paul of the Cross had interrupted the Pater Noster. 
His face had become radiant. Tears coursed freely down his 
cheeks. His arms outstretched, he became suspended in midair. 
The expression on his face indicated that a conversation both 
lively and joyful was taking place. At its conclusion his enrap~ 
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tured body slowly and gently descended to the altar platform. 
In the sight of this rapture one could not doubt the proximity 
of the Divine Presence. It was then with a sense of wonder that 
the server returned to the sacristy after Mass, assisted the saint to 
unvest, and knelt for his paternal blessing. 

With the spirit of poverty, if not piety, Brother Bartholomew 
hastened to extinguish the candles. Next he proceeded to re- 
store the best cruets to their place in the sacristy. Knowing that 
Father Paul would be making his thanksgiving, the Brother 
moved swiftly and silently so as not to disturb. For now, at the 
prie-dieu in the sacristy, St. Paul of the Cross was sobbing gently: 
“Oh, what I have seen! My children in England—my children 
in England.”* 

It was the climax of a unique and lengthy vocation of desire. 
This desire was a supernatural compulsion to pray, to sacrifice, to 
yearn, indeed to be engulfed with a single-minded concern, for 
the conversion of England. When St. Paul of the Cross first 
received this impulse is uncertain, although it is referred to in 
his diary of 1720. Until his death in 1775, England was a 
spiritual preoccupation for him. He had a veritable litany of 
lover's names for her: “Mary’s dowry,” “Isle of saints and mar- 
tyrs,” “Lost daughter of the Church.” Even in advanced age 
and illness, he would ask to be taken to the parlor to see any 
English travelers who came to the basilica. More than once his 
spiritual advice was, “Ah, England, England! let us pray for 
England.”? The prolonged thanksgiving made by St. Paul after 
his daily Mass was frequently the occasion for extraordinary 
divine communications. Sometimes after an ecstatic rapture he 
would return to mundane things with an apology which be- 
wildered his associates. “Where was I just now? I was in spirit 
in England considering the great martyrs of the time past, and 
praying to God for that kingdom.” 

When St. Paul of the Cross was called to his reward, his 
devotion for this far land which he never saw, whose language 
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he never spoke, and whose heresy he could only Jament, became 
a legacy among his spiritual sons. The zeal of the father became, 
not merely a memory, but a veritable tradition of supplication 
and prayer, in every Passionist foundation, until in God’s good 
providence the sandal-shod feet of his sons would stand on the 
soil of England. 

Since the past is prologue for the future, the climactic vision 
of St. Paul of the Cross is an admirable introduction to the life 
of Blessed Dominic. Meditating in awe and wonderment on that 
scene, Dominic humbly wrote: 

“We may presume that some further particulars were com- 
municated to him on that occasion to console him and strengthen 
his hope for the conversion of this realm, so dear to his heart; 
however this was, it is quite certain that he went on to the end 
incessantly praying for the welfare of this country and could 
never lose sight of it. As he used to say himself: ‘It would be 
impossible for me to abstain from praying for England, because 
as soon as I kneel down to pray, England comes before my 
eyes.’ 

Of old, holy Daniel was pleasing to God because he was a 
man of desires. Surely, the fervent prayers and ardent desires 
of St. Paul of the Cross made him pleasing to God, and more- 
over merited their fulfillment in his spiritual son and ambassador, 
Blessed Dominic of the Mother of God. 


Nores 


1. R. P. Evariste, C. P., Apdtre de l'Angleterre (Tournai: Maison Cast- 
erman, 1963), Prélude, p. 2. 

2. Ibid. 

3. Quoted in Kenan Carey, C. P., The Apostle of the Second Spring 
(New York: Paulist Press, 1945), p. 7. 


CHAPTER THE FIRST 


A Time To Be Born... 


The ancient church was cool. It 
was dark and apparently empty. Jesus was there 
behind the tawdry lace of the tabernacle veil, 
His presence indicated by the smoke-blackened 
sanctuary lamp. Padre Pancrazio the Capuchin 
was there, lost in the shadows and wrapped in 
prayer. Before the Madonna, an eight-year-old 
boy who believed that he was alone sobbed out 
his prayer: “O Mother mine, Virgin most holy, 
you see that earthly mother I have none! Now 
it is your turn to be my mother. In you I hope, 
in you I trust. From today you shall be my 
mother!’”' The gentle friar remained motionless. 
Who could intrude on the sorrow of a boy or- 
phaned only this morning? 


ON JUST SUCH A DAY, eight years 
before, the fountains of Viterbo had leapt and splashed in the 
warm sun. Clouds of pigeons, startled by the Angelus bells, had 
circled the ancient cathedral. It was June 22, 1792. In an out- 
lying hamlet called Palanzana, Maria Antonia Pacelli had just 
presented her husband, Giuseppe Barberi, with their eighth child, 
a robust little son. Two days after his birth he was baptized in 
the Carmelite Church of St. John the Baptist. Weighted down 
with the traditional baptismal dress, all pleats and laces, he was 
equally engulfed by heavenly patrons, as he was christened 
Dominic John Aloysius. 
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Giuseppe and Maria were model parents; though poor in 
this world’s goods, rich in faith and almost prodigal in love. 
Happiness was the threshold of their home. Faithful practice 
was supported by kind and affectionate words. No wonder their 
children blossomed. Maria was often chided for her charity. She 
frequently arrived home from the market with an empty shopping 
bag, for the crafty paupers knew she was a “soft touch.” One 
day, helping a neighbor, she suffered a bad break of the arm. 
She was carried to the hospital, and was told that the fracture 
was such that she must be immobilized for several weeks before 
she might return to her family and household duties. And while 
she was still in the hospital, a much greater affliction befell this 
valiant woman and her little flock. Giuseppe died suddenly. 

Dominic, the youngest child, was only three. Something 
must be done and at once. Maria Antonia knew what to do. 
She invoked the Blessed Virgin Mary with simplicity and com- 
plete confidence. To the amazement of the hospital staff she was 
found to be completely cured, and was allowed to return to her 
family. Certainly, devotion to Mary was instilled into that 
little family. 

On June 9, 1799, Dominic was confirmed by Don Muzio 
Galli, the Bishop of Viterbo. Not until June, 1804, just before 
his twelfth birthday, however, was the boy allowed to receive his 
first Holy Communion. 

In 1800, Maria Barberi went to her eternal reward. Dominic’s 
little sister Rosa had preceded her mother to heaven. The eight- 
year-old boy, who felt deeply the loss of his mother, was to be 
sent to Merlano to live with his mother’s brother, Bartholomew 
Pacelli. As soon as he had learned of his mother’s death he ran 
to the church, prostrated himself before the Lady Altar, and gave 
himself over entirely to the care of the Blessed Virgin Mary. 

At Merlano he worked on the farm. His usual and favorite 
assignment was to watch the sheep. This pastoral occupation in 
the foothills of the Apennines was conducive to prayerful medi- 
tation. Dominic said his rosary daily. His uncle.was not poor. 
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In fact, his status might be called that of a gentleman farmer, 
as an early biographer of Dominic declares. But though there 
were excellent schools and fine teachers in nearby Viterbo, Uncle 
Bartholomew felt that learning was a luxury which a farmer boy 
could do without. 

Dominic’s penetrating intelligence and reflective nature were 
noted, but not developed. Poor old Padre Pancrazio took the 
boy in hand and gave him a cursory introduction to reading and 
writing. Fascinated with intellectual development, Dominic de- 
voured everything he could get his hands on, even reading the 
dictionary straight through again and again. Sometimes the 
only available reading material was not of an edifying nature, 
but this seems not to have affected him at all. The lives of the 
saints impressed him deeply, reminding him of the godly lives 
of his own parents. And he especially loved the sacred Scriptures, 
and often made his readings therein the subject of family dis- 
cussions in the long evenings. He even advanced far enough to 
read the Scriptures in Latin. In later years he complained that 
the only times he had as a youth for intellectual pursuits were 
Sundays, holydays, and the hours he could spare from sleep 
at night. 

The days passed by. Dominic was srowing away from child- 
hood now. He was refined by nature, but not much distinguished 
from the other boys of his age and circumstances, 

Some time in his fourteenth year—about 1806—he received 
his first interior illumination from God. This left him with an 
insatiable desire for the salvation of souls, particularly for the 
conversion of unbelievers. From this time onward he prayed 
incessantly for them. 

Dominic had not chosen the solitude of the shepherd’s life. 
It had been forced on him by circumstances. Yet, like so many 
elect souls, he reveled in it. On his wanderings through the 
mountain pathways he more than once saw the Passionist Mon- 
astery of Sant’Angelo a few miles away at Vetralla. 
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Although the scenes presented give the impression of great 
peace, beyond the perimeters of Dominic’s pastoral idyl the 
world itself was in turmoil. It was the beginning of the end of 
the Napoleonic era. Italy had been overrun by the armies of the 
Little Emperor. All Europe had been brought to heel. Interna- 
tional borders had been changed. Dynasties had been replaced 
with a line of Bonapartes and their in-laws. The days of the 
week had new designations. The months were renamed. Con- 
fusion was becoming chaos on a universal scale. The only place 
remaining in Europe to be imperialized was Russia. So the Grand 
Army marched en force practically unopposed to the walls of 
the Kremlin and the portals of Moscow. The Russians in their 
strategic withdrawal had followed a scorched-earth policy. Thus, 
when Napoleon was turned back at Moscow, his retreat became 
a rout and his triumph a debacle. A newspaper cartoon of the 
period shows Napoleon on stilts, one leg in Africa, the other in 
Russia, and himself tottering spread-eagle in the middle. He had 
extended himself too far. 

The death march of the Imperial retreat with its innumerable 
fatalities was to have its effect even in the personal life of the 
shepherd youth Dominic on his uncle’s farm in Merlano. To 
recoup the armies, conscription was ordered throughout Europe, 
even in the Papal States. At Viterbo the name of Dominic 
Barberi appeared on the draft list. Because Bonaparte had de- 
spoiled the Papal States and imprisoned or exiled so many of the 
clergy, he was a hated symbol to the faithful. No one wanted 
to serve under him—least of all Dominic. Father Gaudentius 
Rossi, Dominic’s contemporary, describes events at this point as 
related to him by Dominic himself: 

“As he waited in fear and trembling the dread day that was 
to decide his fate, he saw in a dream his mother. She spoke 
words of consolation, reassuring him that he would draw a high 
number, and so would be among those exempt from conscrip- 
tion: she advised him further to join the Confraternity of the 
Holy Rosary without delay. He awoke, his soul overflowing with 
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joy and gladness, and betook himself to the Dominican Fathers 
at Gradi, near Viterbo, where he was at once enrolled in the 
Confraternity. He redoubled his prayers and works of piety. 
When the day came for the drawing of the numbers, Dominic 
drew a very high number, in consequence of which he escaped 
conscription.””” 

Dominic’s good fortune pleased his Uncle Bartholomew. It 
also delighted his Aunt Cecilia, who went with her husband to 
the parish priest, to arrange that Dominic should be the sole 
heir of their property. Cecilia likewise picked out a virtuous 
young lady of the neighborhood for Dominic’s bride. As we 
shall see later, Dominic had made a promise to God to enter the 
religious state. However, the arguments of his uncle, the wily 
machinations of his aunt, and the simple fact that the young lady 
in question was an exceptional beauty, prevailed for the moment, 
and the young man agreed. Dominic was not one to do things 
by halves. Of his emotional involvement at this time, he was 
later to write concerning his fiancée with a startling humility and 
candor in his spiritual commentary: 

“I saw myself so bound that if it were proposed to me that 
either I must leave you or must lose God eternally, without 
hesitation I would have chosen to lose God. For it seemed to me 
I would have been happy even in hell, so long as I would have 
found myself in your company.”? 

Just before the wedding Dominic collapsed. He was anointed 
then and there. During the long illness that followed, he lay at 
death’s door. As he pictured himself at the judgment seat, weighed 
down with the vow he made to God and been ready to break, he 
was filled with remorse. Finally the crisis passed. On his recovery 
his bride-to-be was so genuinely happy to have him restored to 
health, and he was so glad to be alive in a world so full of promise, 
that he again put aside thoughts of his religious vocation. This 
vacillation did not last very long, however, and he finally left his 
betrothed to keep his promise to God. On her part, the girl seems 
to have managed satisfactorily: After a period of becoming grief 
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and desolation at her rejection, she again entered the matrimonial 
lists, and succeeded the second time where she had failed the 
first through no fault of her own. 

The Catholic Church had suffered both in head and members 
from the Napoleonic occupation of the Italian peninsula. Partic- 
ularly harassing were the civil laws enacted against religious 
Orders. Many of the more impressive religious houses had been 
taken over as military billets. The religious habit was proscribed 
for public use. No new members could be received or admitted 
to vows. 

The Passionists, along with the others, found these civil 
restrictions harmful in the extreme. They were intended not just 
to be impediments, but actually to lay the axe to the root of the 
religious life. The community at Vetralla, near Viterbo, had been 
dispersed from their mountain home by the edict. Neighbors of 
Dominic’s uncle at Merlano who had a son in the Passionist Con- 
gregation made their home a haven for the displaced religious, and 
rejoiced that their own son, Father Joseph Molaioni, was able to 
receive shelter with his confreres at the family hearth. 

Some three years before, when he was about fifteen years 
old, Dominic tells us, he first saw the black habit of the Passion- 
ists. It was in the city of Viterbo that he encountered one of the 
religious, come no doubt from Vetralla. As he beheld the strik- 
ing Passionist badge, its gleaming white cross set on a white 
heart, a mighty love and attraction for the Congregation of the 
Passion welled up in him. He records that at that moment he felt 
an innermost conviction that one day he, too, would wear the 
badge of the Passion. 

Now as he stalked the solitudes of the neighborhood, he met 
Father Joseph, the Passionist exiled to his parents’ home. The 
first time it was an accident; then it became a design, and finally 
a necessity for Dominic, who was drawn to this priest by a deep 
supernatural attraction. The association was of benefit to both. 
First they talked about books. Father Joseph had brought with 
him as many of the community library books as he could. These 
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were lent in turn to Dominic, who read them eagerly. Next this 
good Passionist, who was later to become a bishop in Bulgaria, 
was teaching Dominic how to meditate on the Passion of our 
Lord. How well he did this was manifest years later, in England, 
when Dominic was laid low with a fever. In his delirium he 
cried out as so many other victims do. On his recovery he 
apologized to the nurses for anything he might have said. But 
in fact, he had actually been meditating aloud on the Passion of 
Jesus with such unction and tenderness that the nurses themselves 
had been moved to tears. 

From friend of the young Dominic, Father Joseph moved to 
counselor. Then to confessor. Finally he became spiritual ad- 
viser and confidant. Under his expert care, Dominic’s spiritual 
life definitely became cast in the Passionist mold. Mental prayer 
was now a daily practice for him. His kindly mentor helped him 
overcome his difficulties, his aridities, and his distractions. The 
favorite themes of his meditations became the sacred mysteries 
of our Lord’s Passion and the sorrows of His Virgin Mother. 
The love of God and Mary became his constant preoccupation. 
Dominic began to go to confession every two weeks—an unusual 
practice for an Italian rustic in those days. At Father Joseph’s 
direction he went to Holy Communion even more frequently— 
another departure from contemporary custom, but one long be- 
fore inculcated by St. Paul of the Cross. It was, no doubt, both 
the memory and the benefits of frequent Communion in Dominic's 
youth that were compelling causes for his urging the practice on 
so many others in his later ministry. 

The picture of these two is attractive indeed as we imagine 
them resting beneath a great tree, surrounded by Uncle Bar- 
tholomew’s flock. The young priest, expelled from his cloister, 
forbidden the Passionist habit, and wearing peasant garb, and 
the eager shepherd boy whose mind was absorbing wisdom 
and knowledge. Father Joseph had been sent like an angel to 
Dominic in the wilderness. During the day he was a shaft of 
light, leading Dominic along the way of the Lord. During the 
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long evenings around the cottage hearth, he was a pillar of fire, 
compelling Dominic to do more for God by forsaking all, to 
follow in the service of the Crucified. 

In 1813 the persecution of the Church subsided. The Holy 
Father was allowed to return to the Eternal City. The Passionists 
joyfully gathered together on June 26, 1814, and the monastery 
of Sant'Angelo at Vetralla again resounded with the praises of 
God by day and by night. Its sonorous bell once more intoned 
the Angelus through the hills. Every peal was a summons to 
Dominic to come, and to come quickly. Father Joseph had re- 
turned with the community. The local parish priest was too 
narrow and strict in his outlook for Dominic’s real needs. He 
had escaped both the conscription imposed by the Emperor and 
the marriage arranged by his relatives. Now he wanted only to 
be a Passionist. 

Naturally enough, perhaps, neither Bartholomew nor Cecilia 
Pacelli was pleased. The scene when Dominic made his request 
was unforgettable. Cecilia dissolved in tears. She blamed every- 
thing on the Molaioni family who, she insisted, were using this 
plot to get Pacelli land. As for Bartholomew, even before 
Dominic finished the simple statement of his hopes, his uncle’s 
grand mustacchios were semaphoring messages of disaster. He 
exploded in a tirade. Bartholomew Pacelli was giving out what 
he thought were his own ideas—new, personal, and convincing. 
But simply change the name, the time, and the place, and they 
have been experienced by many a young man or woman who 
has asked to leave home for the sake of a religious vocation. 

“Who do you think you are? What do you really want? 
What do you know about life? Do you think you are better 
than the rest of us? What are you running away from? You 
don’t want the army. You wouldn’t get married when you had 
that wonderful opportunity. Have you no gratitude? Some day 
all this (here insert a sweeping Italian gesture embracing house 
and barn, garden and pastures) will be yours!” 
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And then the climax. “Why the Passionists? What do you 
know about them? Do you want to bury yourself alive in 
Vetralla? They rise in the middle of the night. They are mendi- 
cants. Why beg your food when you can grow it here yourself? 
And you! What have you got to offer?” Suddenly blinded love 
yielded to anger. “You've never even grown up! (Dominic was 
rather short.) At your age I was married and supporting a 
family. You can hardly read or write. (Bartholomew was un~ 
aware of Dominic’s progress in learning under the trees.) You'll 
be a lay Brother—a menial. Is this what you want? Have you 
lost your senses?” 

All this eloquence was in vain. Dominic had made up his 
mind. In hurt despair, his uncle finally: told him to go—any- 
where he wanted. He was finished—this was the end. The out- 
come was that not only did Dominic leave for the Passionists at 
Vetralla after the harvest time was over, but shortly afterward 
his brother Salvatore followed him. The latter became Brother 
Deodatus and lived sixteen years longer than Dominic, dying a 
holy death in 1865 at the Passionist monastery at Monte 
Argentario. 

Dominic had dutifully helped to finish the harvest. Then he set 
out to gather one of his own. Like every aspirant to the religious 
life, he felt that he was doing a very good thing. He appreciated 
his own sacrifice, and quite naturally expected everyone at the 
monastery to feel the same way. When he arrived at the Passion- 
ists, he was preceded by several other candidates; and on the 
basis of the firm Jaw of religious precedence—that the first to 
come must be served first—Dominic lost out on the systematic 
distribution of beds. He spent his first night in the monastery 
barn. As he cheerfully departed for this unexpected lodging he 
bade the Novice Master goodnight and said with his uniquely 

quiet humor, “You will have room enough: for me tomorrow 
night.’”* 

True enough, when the community rose next day, one of the 
postulants, having tasted the Passionist life but briefly, had 
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taken off. That night Dominic slept in a cell, fulfilling a prophecy 
that one might have thought was made in jest. He was accepted 
as a postulant with the understanding, that when things cleared 
up for the Church, he would be admitted as a lay Brother novice. 

The term “postulant” is an ecclesiastical specific. It means 
literally one who is requesting or seeking entrance into a religious 
Order. Such personnel are really making no demands at all. They 
are begging to be admitted, willing to do anything to be kept. 
And, since they are willing, they are required to do everything. 

Dominic entered this happy state, and very soon had his eyes 
opened. There was his dear friend Father Joseph—his teacher, 
his confessor, his ideal. But after an effusive greeting and a quick 
welcome, Dominic felt that his friend might as well have died. 
They saw each other in the long corridors, but neither spoke. He 
heard the familiar voice chanting the Office in choir. He served 
Father Joseph’s Mass. He even waited on him at table, but all 
familiarity was gone. No winks. No laughter of things enjoyed 
together. He was taught, as all young religious were then, that 
the very persons who attract them to the religious state help them 
best, after they enter, by strictly minding their own business. 

Meanwhile Dominic worked in the kitchen. He labored in 
the fields. He swept the house. He served at table. He followed 
the horarium of the religious, rising at two in the morning. He 
made his half-hour’s meditation after Lauds at three A.M. He 
attended the various Offices in the choir. He served several 
Masses daily. He made his hour’s meditation each morning and 
evening. He gave himself entirely to God in every task imposed 
on him. 

And so he became joyful in the house of the Lord. His con- 
stant gift of self in the service of God was rewarded with many 
graces and favors. In his diary of this time, he artlessly describes 
his feelings: 

“Born as I was and brought up among poor country people, 
destitute of learning and the means of acquiring it, and besides, 
full of sins and miseries, I could never imagine that God destined 
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me to do anything for His glory. My whole desire at the time 
was that God would deign to furnish His Church with good 
pastors, and that He would defend her against the attack of 
enemies who were then about to suppress her, especially in 1813. 
Toward the end of that year, on some evening of the Christmas 
octave at about seven o'clock, I was on my knees before God in 
my poor little cell, praying and beseeching Him to provide for 
the necessities of His Church, when I heard ah interior voice 
(which only those who hear can understand) in actual words, 
which did not leave a shadow of doubt as to its being from God. 
The voice told me I was destined to announce the truths of the 
Gospel and to bring stray sheep back to the way of salvation. 
It did not specify how, where, when, or whom—whether infidels, 
heretics, or bad Catholics—but left a hazy notion in my mind 
that the mission in store for me in the future would not be among 
Catholics only. I was astounded at such an announcement, and 
could not for the life of me imagine how it could be verified. 
However, as I felt that I could not doubt that the communication 
came from God, I could not doubt for an instant that it would 
be fulfilled.”° 

Later Dominic remarked: “I had the intention of becoming a 
Passionist, but until that interior voice spoke to me, I never 
dreamed of being a seminarian. To be a religious in any shape 
or form was the summit of my ambition. Then, however, I felt 
convinced that I must be a priest—but how was that to be?” 

How that came to be is an interesting incident in itself. In 
the letter of recommendation which Father Joseph had written 
to the Provincial, he had described Dominic Barberi as “juvenis 
eximiae virtutis et singularis ingenii sed uncultus’—“a youth of 
outstanding virtue and singular ability, but uncultivated.” ‘“Un- 
cultus” certainly is to be taken as signifying a lack of training 
rather than a lack of refinement, which latter gift, it has already 
been noted, Dominic possessed by nature. Father Joseph himself 
felt that Dominic would make a good priest but did not wish to 
influence the boy’s own choice. 
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The Passionist Rule allows postulants to enter as lay Brothers 
in any house of the Province in which the full regular observance 
is kept. In the fall of 1814 it was thought prudent to send the 
postulants on to the novitiate at Santa Maria di Paliano in the 
diocese of Palestrina. 

Just before this transfer took place, the soul of Dominic was 
given another illumination. He reports in his diary: 

“One day about the end of September, or the beginning of 
October, 1814, as the religious were taking their refection, 1 
went for a few minutes into the church to pray before the altar 
of the Blessed Virgin, and while I was on my knees, the thought 
occurred to me—how was the prophecy of last year to be ful- 
filled? Was I to go as a lay Brother to preach, and to whom was 
I to go? China and America came into my head. While I was 
thus racking my brains, I understood (not by an internal locution 
as before, but by another mode of interior communication which 
I cannot explain) that I was not to remain a lay Brother, but was 
to study, and that, after six years, I was to labor neither in China 
nor America, but in the northwest of Europe, and especially in 
England. The time was not explained to me, and neither was the 
manner in which I was to be sent there. I was so convinced of 
this being a divine communication that I would sooner have 
doubted my own existence than its truth. I was soon afterward 
sent off to Paliano, to be received as a lay novice, and yet I felt 
that I would, notwithstanding, become a cleric and a priest.’”® 

Father Bernard, who was to be the Novice Master, took the 
little group from Vetralla. They spent a night at the general 
Motherhouse of the Passionists attached to the third-century 
Basilica of SS. John and Paul in Rome. It was Dominic’s first 
trip so far from his home; it was likewise his first visit to the 
Eternal City. This is a moving experience for anyone; for 
Dominic, now twenty-two, there was an added significance in 
the event. John Milner, the Bishop of Castabala, was making a 
retreat with the Passionists, and this English Bishop was asked 
to bless the travelers. Little did he know that the future Apostle 
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of England, who would die in his own Midland district, was at 
his feet. For Dominic, it was another step by which God was 
leading him and manifesting His will so surely. 

At the novitiate it was taken for granted that Dominic would 
become a lay Brother novice. In the light of subsequent events, 
it seems well to mention something here about this particular 
vocation. For centuries there has been recognized by the Church 
the special vocation of coadjutor Brothers in clerical Institutes 
(that is, Institutes in which the apostolate is mainly priestly); 
and as a result, usually the largest number of its members are 
clerics, i. e., priests or seminarians. 

The canonical designation of lay Brother, in simple distinc- 
tion from the clerical members of the Institute, has sometimes 
been misunderstood. The fact that these coadjutor Brothers do 
not advance to the priesthood makes them no less members of 
their religious Order. The choice of state is uniquely their own, ` 
and is specified by the grace that God offers them and their own 
personal attitude, rather than their personal aptitude. To elect 
the vocation of a coadjutor Brother is not to adopt a half-way 
measure, nor to show a lack of intellectual ability; rather, it 
signifies. the acceptance of one’s personal grace. As in every 
decision, however, the natural is conjoined with the supernatural, 
and a man selects his state in life with his own temperament 
and potentialities in mind. ‘The number of canonized saints from 
the ranks of lay Brothers shows God's approbation of their state 
in life, and their potential in the life of grace. The schema on 
the Religious Life so overwhelmingly approved by the Conciliar 
Fathers of Vatican II recommends a more full participation by 
lay Brothers in all aspects of community life except those matters 
dealing with the exercise of Holy Orders. To this worthy vocation 
Dominic Barberi felt he was called by God, unless the divine will 
were clearly to show him otherwise. 

Upon his arrival at the Paliano novitiate, Dominic was told 
in an instruction that on the evenings of fast days he and his 
companions should, in the absence of public refectory reading, 
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give their minds over to pious reflections so as not to waste time 
at table. The next evening at recreation, Father Bernard singled’ 
out the somewhat ungainly youth from Merlano to give an 
account of his meditation during the evening meal. Dominic 
answered with his usual directness that he had chosen as his 
subject the text from the New Testament read by the Rector 
before supper. Since the Scriptures were always read in Latin 
in the Italian houses, the Novice Master asked Dominic to ex~ 
plain. He quoted the verses correctly in Latin, and then pro- 
ceeded to give a comprehensive explanation of the pericope. 

The postulant had acquitted himself very well indeed, and 
the Novice Master „was astounded. But, fearing that poor 
Dominic might be tempted to pride, he reprimanded him for 
showing off. Dominic took the correction pleasantly, following 
the novitiate custom of kneeling when corrected and never saying 
a word in reply. Thus the incident was closed. But from that 
moment, Father Bernard took a special interest in this surprising 
postulant. He concluded that Dominic was far more intelligent, 
and also better educated, than had been suspected. The youth 
possessed an extensive knowledge of the biblical texts. He 
obviously understood their meaning and interpretation more 
clearly than the other postulants and novices. It occurred to the 
Novice Master that this aspirant had the makings of a cleric or 
seminarian (in which category vocations were badly needed) 
rather than of a lay Brother, the state Dominic himself had 
chosen. 

Meanwhile from another quarter a change in Dominic’s status 
was being considered. His friend Father Joseph was in Rome, 
where he explained Dominic’s unique case to the Father General. 
The Superior General directed Father Joseph to write in his name 
to the Novice Master and have Dominic examined both in studies 
and in regard to his personal desires. If he was sufficiently 
versed in Latin and had the right intention, he could be clothed 
as a clerical novice and directed toward the priesthood. 
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Almost in fear of the results, for he knew how strict Father 
Anthony, the General, was about the linguistic qualifications of 
candidates, Father Bernard called Dominic to his cell and directed 
him to translate the entire First Psalm into Italian. The postulant 
did so in less than a quarter of an hour, a period in which, the 
humble Novice Master declared, he could not himself have ac- 
complished the task. Dominic’s handwriting was very poor, but 
his translation excellent. The examination was sent on to the 
General. His answer, while not enthusiastic, left the final deci- 
sion to the local Chapter. 

By the time the Father General’s answer arrived, another 
complication had arisen for the Novice Master. The Provincial 
was in the house on Visitation, and it was well known that he 
was dead against allowing aspirants in the novitiate to change 
their status from one class to the other. This was not because 
he favored one group over the other, but to correct what he con- 
sidered a lack of stability in those who desired change. Father 
Bernard therefore discreetly postponed the Chapter. When the 
community returned to its normal tenor, a Chapter of the pro- 
fessed Fathers was called. The directions of the General were 
read, and the test achieved by Dominic passed around. The urn 
was circulated so that the Fathers could vote secretly. The ancient 
Roman method of white balls for an affirmative vote and black 
for a negative is still followed in Passionist Chapters. No black 
balls were found in the urn. Divine Providence had led Dominic 
another step nearer his goal. 

The day set for his reception of the habit was November 14, 
1814. He would now forgo the use of his family name. In 
religion he received anew his baptismal name, Dominic, and 
chose as his title of devotion, “of the Mother of God.” 

The ceremony of investiture with the black habit of the Pas- 
sion, designed by St. Paul of the Cross, is intended to move the 
onlooker, and to impress the recipient. The entire community 
gathers in the church. The Superior, vested in cope, is seated 
before the altar. The postulants, dressed in their own modest 
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secular clothes, come forward. The Veni Creator is intoned. A 
sermon significant of the event about to take place is delivered. 
Then the austere black tunic—without the Passionist badge, 
since that is reserved for professed members of the Institute—is 
blessed. The celebrant likewise blesses the heavy leathern belt 
and the graceful mantle or cloak with its standing military collar. 

Each postulant kneels in turn before the Superior, his coat 
is removed, and the black habit is slipped over his head. The 
leathern belt is fixed about his waist, and the mantle draped 
over his shoulders. A cross of plain black wood is then placed 
on the shoulder of each novice with the words: “Receive, most 
dear brother, the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ; deny thyself, 
that thou mayest have part with Him unto life everlasting. 
Amen.” Next, a crown of thorns is pressed on the novice’s head 
with the injunction: “Receive, most dear brother, the crown of 
thorns of Christ the Lord; humble thyself under the mighty hand 
of God, and be subject to every creature for the sake of God.” 
The external reception of the instruments of the Passion of Jesus 
is but a symbol of what should be the mind and the heart of 
those who embrace this way of life as followers of the Crucified. 

The Superior and the entire community now embrace those 
newly clothed in the livery of the Passion, and exhort them to 
persevere with constancy and joy. Only in heaven shall we 
understand the rapture of Dominic of the Mother of God as he 
began his steps to the altar of God in the Passionist Congrega~ 
tion. His fondest dreams were this day come true. God had 
intervened in his behalf. His visions could not be doubted, for 
Divine Providence had already begun their fulfillment. 

The momentary glory of this transformation in the Passionist 
life is soon brought to earth in a most practical manner, when 
the novices retire to their cells to put on their sandals and remove 
their secular clothes in favor of traditional religious underapparel. 

It is usual to observe the rest of the day as a feast, with 
extra recreation for the novices and a good deal of well~meant 
banter and advice on how to manage in the newly acquired 
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garments. That night in the refectory the novice accuses himself 
of his faults before the community, begs a penance, and asks all 
to pray for him. 

For a year, then, life has a pattern both routine and novel. 
Routine in the regular schedule of religious exercises, novel in 
the new worlds of spiritual instruction and preparation for the 
Passionist apostolate, explained more fully every day. Passionists 
still follow the tried formula of the ancients in monastic training. 
External proofs of the various virtues must be given so that the 
proper interior sentiments may be recognized as acquired. How 
can a man be known as humble unless he has had opportunity 
to humble himself? How can a novice know whether he is de- 
tached from creature comforts and willing to be poor, unless he 
endures some privation? How can a youth accept a lifetime of 
obedience to Rule and Superiors, unless he learns to exercise 
obedience in a prompt, unquestioning, and cheerful manner? How 
can he hope to discipline his body for the rest of his life unless 
he learns modesty, self-rule, fasting, monastic discipline, and true 
Christian mortification? A Passionist novice has a twenty-four- 
hour-a-day job in conforming himself to the pattern given him on 
the Mount. He must wrestle with “the old man” and not only 
assume the symbols of the Passion, but put upon himself the new 
man risen in Christ. 

As for Dominic, those who went through the school of virtue 
in the noviceship with him declare that he entered into his train~ 
ing with such grace and good will that he never seemed even to be 
tempted to deviate from the path of perfection. This may indeed 
have been oversimplifying Dominic’s efforts as a novice. How- 
ever, he had a vision, an urgent vocation toward which the Lord 
Himself was leading him, and he did not want to be unready 
when his call should come. 

He rapidly advanced in the ways of prayer. Yet he never 
lost his simplicity. He never omitted his daily rosary. He con~ 
secrated to Mary’s intercession his words, his works, and later, 
his penitents. One of his companions subsequently testified: 
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“The gift of prayer with which God our Lord had enriched him 
from the days of his childhood was continued in the highest 
degree during his religious life. So closely was he united to God 
that the sound of the bell announcing the end of the time set 
apart for meditation was like the thrust of a sword that pierced 
him to the heart.’® 

Dominic was remembered by all for his unfailing charity. 
He was alert to every need of his companions, and completely 
oblivious to his own. He rejoiced to be able to take care of the 
sick, a work of mercy practiced throughout his later ministry. 
Dominic realized that some of the less noble duties novices were 
required to perform, were difficult for others. He found a way 
of truest charity, not by taking the opportunity away from them, 
but by helping them in such wise that he himself accomplished 
the lion’s share. 

His complete lack of self-esteem became supernaturalized 
in a wondrous humility. Another companion attested: “He con- 
cealed his talents under a veil of the most profound humility. 
His whole bearing, his every word and action, breathed sweet- 
ness and gentleness, utter annihilation of self and lowliness of 
heart. One could not look upon Dominic and not be convinced 
of his sanctity.”? 

The principal duty of the novice is to study, practice and 
love the Holy Rule. In this as a novice, as well as throughout 
his religious life, Dominic was a model of observance. He based 
all his actions upon the Rule and encouraged others to do the 
same. The intensity with which he applied himself in the novi- 
tiate established a lifelong attitude. He could be stubborn by 
nature, and compliance with the Rule was one of the few areas 
in which he was adamant. If a thing was prescribed by Rule 
there was no question with him but that it was to be done, no 
matter what the inconvenience. 

The cold, damp winter melted into spring. Spring gave way 
to the urgency of summer. Finally the wheel of life turned into 
autumn with its harvest of hopes and ripe fruits of seeds long 
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since planted. The days of cultivating and weeding and cutting 
back were over. 

For Dominic of the Mother of God, one of the greatest graces 
of his life, after Baptism, was at hand. He was to be allowed to 
make his profession as a Passionist religious, a candidate for the 
priesthood in the Congregation of his heart. The date set was 
November 15, 1815. 

Once again Dominic stood at the center of the novitiate com- 
munity gathered about the altar. He was formally interrogated: 
on his willingness to take the vows, on his knowledge of the 
Rules and Constitutions, and on his free choice so to act. His 
fervent affirmatives bespoke his great anxiety to be admitted into 
the Passionists. He then prostrated himself and was covered with 
a heavy black pall. As the church bell tolled out the death knell 
which signified his dying to the world and to self, the chanter 
intoned the Passion of our Lord Jesus Christ according to the 
inspired pen of St. John. At the words tradidit spiritum, Dominic 
of the Mother of God arose, ascended the steps of the altar, and 
with his hands placed in those of the Superior, vowed “to Al- 
mighty God, to Blessed Mary ever a virgin, to the whole heavenly 
court, and to thee, Father, poverty, chastity, and obedience, as 
also a diligent endeavor to promote, according to my strength, 
devotion to the Passion of our Lord, according to the Rules and 
Constitutions of the Discalced Clerics of the Most Holy Cross 
and Passion of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

The Superior in solemn answer responded: “And I, on the 
part of God, promise you, if you keep these things faithfully, 
life everlasting.” 

Then the sacred badge of the Passion was affixed over his 
heart on both habit and mantle with the moving invocation: 
“Receive, most dear brother, this most holy Sign of salvation as 
the irrevocable symbol of your profession; and as a soldier under 
it, fight the good fight and be crucified with Christ to the cross.” 

Of old, God had spoken to the Wise Man: “Set Me as a seal 
on your heart, as a seal on your arm; for stern as death is love” 
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(Song of Songs 8:6). Now His servant Dominic was signed and 
sealed in the service of the Crucified. 

As the newly professed marched in solemn procession through 
the church carrying the black wooden cross and wearing the 
crown of thorns, the choir sang, “How good it is and how 
pleasant where brethren dwell at one” (Ps. 132:1). Dominic’s 
soul was filled with a deep interior peace. He was now a pro- 
fessed Passionist. God had brought him to this day and this 
hour. He could never doubt God’s designs for him in the future. 

The candles were extinguished. Darkness fell in the chapel, 
but the light in Dominic’s heart and soul would never be ex- 
tinguished. Like a pilgrim of old with his face set toward Jeru- 
salem, he entered the ranks of the Passionists with his ultimate 
goal the heavenly Jerusalem; and somewhere in between, he 
knew, his pilgrimage must pass through England. 
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CHAPTER THE SECOND 


A Time To Plant... 


His Holiness Pope Benedict XIV 
bent over the felt-covered table. He bit his lower 
lip as he traced his signature on the parchment 
document. The quill pen scratched sharply in 
the silence of the papal study. Cardinal Rezzo- 
nico and Cardinal Corradini sighed with relief 
and gratitude. The Pontiff handed the rescript 
to Father Garangi, the secretary of this special 
commission, which had recommended that the 
Holy Father approve the Rule of St. Paul of the 
Cross. A smile warned the somewhat forbidding 
countenance of the Pope as he saw the date af- 
fixed: May 15, 1741. Then he spoke. “The Con- 
gregation of the Passion is the last Order to come 
into the Church and it seems to Us that it should 
have been the first?” 


FROM THIS POINT ON in the life 
of Blessed Dominic of the Mother of God, we cannot appraise 
his work nor understand his life unless we thoroughly under- 
stand the Passionist life. It is here, in the example -of the 
Founder, St. Paul of the Cross, and in the mystique of the Con~ 
gregation, with its proper spirit, work and aims as expounded in 
the Holy Rule, that we find the frame of reference within which 
Father Dominic’s actions must be approached. Aristotle wrote 
with rare perspicacity, “As a man is, so the end seems to him to 
be.”? In the light of this compelling philosophical principle, the 
lives of each of us can be understood. Even some of the anom- 
alies of history, thus seen, are understandable. Why a govern~ 
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ment expects its military to act with courage unto death—because 
they are what they are. Why the Spanish Communists of the 
1930’s condemned members of the clergy for any display of 
weakness or emotion under the most excruciating torments— 
because they were who they were. It explains the present em~ 
phasis on the qualifications of diplomats to represent our country 
abroad and the importance of the image they project—again, 
because they are what they are. The key, then, to Dominic’s 
remaining days and activities lies in the phrase “Father Dominic, 
the Passionist.” 

The Congregation of the Passion is an approved religious 
clerical Congregation with simple vows, under Pontifical juris- 
diction. The Passionists were founded on November 22, 1720, 
by St. Paul of the Cross. The Passionist Rule was composed 
by the saint and is an independent piece of religious legislation 
in the Church. While it may be said to have drawn on some 
of the practices of older communities, it is not based on any of 
them and is therefore unique. Canonically, the Passionists are 
likewise singular. Although a Congregation of simple vows, 
they have all the rights and privileges of the more ancient Orders 
with solemn vows, even to priestly ordination under the title of 
poverty. The proper spirit of the Congregation is manifested 
by its fourth vow, to promote devotion to the Passion of Jesus 
Christ. The principal work of the Institute is the preaching of 
missions and retreats. Other compatible apostolates, parochial, 
literary, educational, and work in communications media and in 
the foreign missions, also flourish. A strict monastic schedule is 
followed in the retreats or monasteries of the Congregation, in- 
cluding the chanting of the full Divine Office in choir daily, 
with Matins and Lauds as the traditional nocturnal observance at 
two in the morning. Although in history and conception this is 
a modern Congregation, it has been deeply rooted from the start 
in the ascetic traditions of the Church. Praised by a series of 
Supreme Pontiffs for remaining steadfast to its original purpose, 
it has, in its relatively brief existence, given four canonized saints 
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to the Church, and the causes of some fifty others of its members 
have been introduced as candidates for the honors of the altar. 
It ranks thirteenth in numbers among the Orders of men in the 
Church, with four thousand members in thirty-four countries 
and twenty-one provinces, and two commissariats. There are 
three hundred foundations and seventeen missions spread over 
every continent in the world. The Passionist Rule is followed by 
thirty autonomous monasteries of cloistered Passionist Nuns 
throughout the world, and by five distinct Congregations of 
active sisterhoods with their own proper jurisdictions. An asso- 
ciation of the faithful, the Confraternity of the Passion, has 
world-wide membership after the manner of a Third Order. The 
Passionists have never had a Cardinal Protector, but have from 
their inception been under the direct patronage of the Holy 
Father himself. 

This capsuled report is given here to set the stage for the 
following record of the struggles and vicissitudes of the Institute 
during its birth pangs and early development. 

St. Paul the Apostle, under the inspiration of the Holy Spirit, 
was given a grand insight into the relationship between Christ 
and His Church. He envisaged this living organism as continu- 
ing in time the divine Life, the works, the power, the message and 
the kingdom of her Founder. To him, Christ is alive and work- 
ing in the world, and in every generation, through His Mystical 
Body. Like the members of a physical body, each member of the 
Church has a function; each has an importance in himself and a 
responsibility to the whole. Christ is the Head, not merely in 
name or in law, but in reality, just as the head is the font of 
cognition, sensitivity and operation in the natural body. Each 
one’s life is a sharing in Christ even closer than that of His 
historical contemporaries. We are now not just associated with 
Him but actually incorporated in Him. Pope Pius XII in his 
epochal encyclical Mystici Corporis (June 29, 1943) teaches: 

“... The word mystical gives us to understand that the 
Church, a perfect society of its kind, is not made up of merely 
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moral and juridical elements and principles. She is far superior 
to all other human societies; she surpasses them as grace sur- 
passes nature, as things immortal are above all those that perish. 
Such human societies, and in the first place civil society, are by 
no means to be despised or belittled; but the Church in her 
entirety is not found within this natural order, any more than 
the whole of man is encompassed within the organism of our 
mortal body. Although the juridical principles on which the 
Church rests and is established, derive from the divine constitu- 
tion given her by Christ and contribute to the attaining of her 
supernatural end, nevertheless that which lifts the society of 
Christians far above the whole natural order is the Spirit of our 
Redeemer, who penetrates and fills every part of the Church’s 
being and is active within her until the end of time as the source 
of every grace and every gift and every miraculous power. Just 
as our composite mortal body, although it is a marvelous work of 
the Creator, falls far short of the eminent dignity of our soul, 
so the social structure of the Christian community, though it 
proclaims the wisdom of the Divine Architect, still remains some- 
thing inferior when compared to the spiritual gifts which give it 
beauty and life, and to the divine source whence they flow.” 

This awe-inspiring concept of the Church as the projection 
in time of Christ and His mission may be applied, though in an 
infinitely lesser degree, to the place and the work of the Founders 
of religious Orders in the Church. Each was given a special com~ 
mission in the Church to advance the kingdom of Christ. Each 
was given a specific means to accomplish this. The work of each, 
his spirit, life and message are carried on in time by the Institute 
he founded under God. The various Rules were written, first to 
assure the spiritual perfection of those who would embrace them, 
and then, to continue the mission and the message of the 
Founders. 

By an unequal analogy, then, as the Church is the projection 
in time of the historical Christ and His mission and spirit, so 
too, a religious Order carries on today the historic mission and 
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spirit of the Founder. Just as each Founder had a distinct per- 
sonality which God used to further His kingdom, so too, partic- 
ular religious Institutes have distinct personalities. Hence even 
among communities engaged in the same apostolate we find what 
Pope Pius XI calls “infinite variety” in methods, techniques and 
operations, each reflecting the Founder as a person. 

One need not press this conclusion. It is enough to suggest 
that the healing hands of the Daughters of Charity are the hands 
of St. Vincent de Paul still working for the poor. The pedagogi- 
cal genius of the Christian Brother is the mind of St. John 
Baptist de la Salle reaching this generation of boys and bringing 
them to Christian maturity. The arms of the Sisters of the Good 
Shepherd sheltering some problem girl are the arms of St. Mary 
Euphrasia reaching across time and space for a soul “worth more 
than a world.” The twentieth-century Passionist meditating in 
the dead of night or preaching under his mission crucifix is the 
eighteenth-century St. Paul of the Cross learning and teaching, 
in this era, Christ and Him crucified. Thus religious Founders 
of every age have handed down the challenge of St. Paul: ‘““There- 
fore, I beg you, be imitators of me, as I am of Christ” 
(1 Cor. 4:16). 

St. Paul of the Cross (Paul Francis Danei) was born on 
January 3, 1694, at Ovada in the republic of Genoa. His father 
was Luke Danei, and his mother the virtuous Anna Maria 
Massari. Little Paul, the second of sixteen children, was baptized 
on the feast of the Epiphany. The saint’s mother had a profound 
influence on all who came in contact with her, and especially on 
her own brood. When she felt the strain of the jangling occa- 
sionally inevitable in such a sizable family—what woman would 
not?—she would smile and exclaim, “May God make saints of 
all of you!” When her children rushed to her with their childish 
hurts, she had love enough to go around. She would stop what- 
ever she was doing, hold the child to her caressingly, and then 
take from her table a little crucifix which she showed the small 
weeper, chiding him gently: “Look, my child—see how much 
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Jesus suffered.” Little wonder that St. Paul of the Cross would 
say in later years: “Would to God that I had the virtue of my 
mother! From her I conceived a great desire to belong wholly to 
God, and I have always remembered it.”? 

Paul Danei was sent to Genoa to study until he was about 
fourteen years old. The remaining years of his adolescence are 
obscure. At twenty he was a handsome young mai, tall and 
slender, with olive complexion, dark hair, and shining black 
eyes. His broad forehead gave the impression of both intelligence 
and manliness. He was a leader among the young men of the 
town. Elected repeatedly as prefect of his lay confraternity, he en- 
couraged many others to embrace the religious state. 

The young ladies, much impressed by his physical endow- 
ments, manifested their interest in him. The response was 
complete apathy. Paul’s paternal uncle, Don Christopher, was 
a priest and very well situated financially. He was proud of his 
nephew, and took the liberty of making up for Paul’s shyness 
by proposing a match with a beautiful and wealthy signorina of 
excellent background. Paul’s parents, far from rich themselves, 
were delighted. Paul pleaded that he had made a vow of chastity. 
The uncle announced that he had had the vow dispensed through 
his Roman connections! Driven to the wall, Paul tried to please 
his relatives; he went to the girl’s house for dinner. But he did 
not once raise his eyes, he ate little, and as soon as charity 
allowed, he fled. Undeterred, the promised spouse began kneeling 
next to him in church, coughing and otherwise trying to distract 
him. To no avail. At last her natural desire to be near Paul faded 
before his supernatural desire to be with God. According to one 
early biographer, the final blow came when both the pursued 
and the pursuing, under orders from uncle and parents, went 
to a dance together. On the arrival of this somewhat unlikely 
pair, all eyes turned in their direction. When the maestro sig- 
naled the orchestra to play, they found the strings of every in- 
strument broken. This time it was the girl who fled, and Paul 
walked home with a light heart and feet that fairly danced for joy. 
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On November 16, 1718, his match-making uncle died. He 
left all his possessions to Paul, provided he would marry. The 
young legatee refused the bequest given on such terms, and asked 
only to keep his uncle’s breviary. Although Paul’s formal edu- 
cation had ended early, he continued his studies with various 
priests, and soon his spiritual knowledge far exceeded his secular 
learning. At this time he had read St. Francis de Sales, St. John 
of the Cross, St. Teresa of Avila, and the works of the mystic 
John Tauler. 

Although Paul assisted others in finding their vocation, he 
was undecided as to his own. Everyone expected that sooner or 
later he would give himself to God—but, like himself, they must 
have wondered in what manner. One night, when looking over 
the city, bright with lights and filled with the sound of happy 
revelers, Paul cried out, “Everyone is happy except me!’ 

Like so many young men before and after him, St. Paul took 
his turn at military service. In 1715 Pope Clement XI summoned 
the last crusade against the Turks. The invaders had been suc- 
cessful in several battles in Greece and now declared their in- 
tention of subduing and sacking Venice. Paul entered as a raw 
recruit. He had zeal for the Faith and for the Church but no 
military skills. During his period of training he became dis- 
illusioned about soldiers in general, even those fighting for a 
good cause. There were others, however, whom he never forgot, 
good and virtuous young men, many of them, like himself, un- 
paid volunteers. One day while praying before the Blessed 
Sacrament during the Forty Hours, he received an interior il- 
lumination to the effect that he must indeed do battle for the 
Church but in another manner altogether. Upon his honorable 
discharge he delayed returning home in order to earn a little 
money to assist his parents. 

When he finally rejoined his family, the old disquietude over- 
took him. But a change came sometime after April 23, 1719, on 
which date he received the sacrament of Confirmation from the 
hands of Bishop di Gattinara, who later was to prove such an im- 
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portant influence in the saint’s formation. At this time Paul was 
twenty-five. (Our generation must find this a late date for the 
sacrament of Christian adulthood. At that time it seems not to 
have been extraordinary. In fact St. Alphonsus Liguori was 
the same age when he was confirmed.) The outpouring of the 
Holy Spirit gave Paul a new strength. He felt that now he must 
act. Let the Founder speak for himself: 

“Last summer—I do not remember the month or the day, not 
having written them down; I know only it was the time of the har- 
vest, a weekday—I received Holy Communion in the church of the 
Capuchins in Castellazzo, and I remember that I entered a state 
of deep recollection. After that I started home, and I walked 
through the streets as recollected ‘as during mental prayer. When 
I was at the corner of the street next to my house, I was raised 
up by God in very deep recollection, oblivious of everything, 
and with great interior serenity. And in that moment I saw 
myself in spirit clothed in a black garment that touched the 
ground, with a white cross on my breast. On the cross the name 
of Jesus was written in white letters. In that same instant I 
heard these very words spoken to me: “This is a sign to show 
how pure and spotless must be the heart that is to bear written 
upon it the most holy Name of Jesus.’ The vision and these 
words made me weep.”? 

Shortly afterward Paul was granted another vision. This time 
it was the Blessed Virgin Mary, the Mother of Sorrows, who 
appeared to him, clothed in the black habit and wearing the sign 
of the Passion over her heart. 

“Oh, how beautiful she was, how extremely beautiful! 1 did 
not dare look at her!... Paul, you must adopt this habit and 
found a Congregation that will wear perpetual mourning for the 
Passion and death of my Divine Son.” 

These notes were made by the, saint December 7, 1720. The 
time referred to was probably May or June of that year, when the 
winter wheat was being harvested. 
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At last Paul knew what God wanted of him. He wasted no 
time in starting his inspired project. Going at once to Bishop 
di Gattinara at Alessandria, he told him simply and humbly that 
he felt himself called by God to a special vocation. He narrated 
his visions and interior lights, and made a general confession of 
his entire life. The learned and pious bishop listened closely 
and was deeply impressed. He took prudent counsel and then 
decided to let Paul begin his penitential life, not with a com- 
munity but as a hermit; not in the full Passionist habit adorned 
with the badge of the Passion, but a simple black habit. This 
was not the complete fulfillment of Paul’s vision, but at least it 
was the first step. He adored the will of God and accepted the 
bishop’s decision. 

The day chosen for the reception of the habit by Paul Danei 
was November 22, 1720. He would have preferred the previous 
day, the feast of the Presentation of the Blessed Virgin Mary, a 
day of great devotion to him. In fact, he chose this title for 
his first foundation, and the first province of his Order. But 
the twenty-second was a Friday, and he wished to begin to follow 
Jesus Crucified on this appropriate day. 

The usually reserved Paul Danei was exhilarated. He made 
farewell visits to the various churches of Ovada on the day 
before his leave-taking. He also went to the barber, and over the 
latter’s protests had his long black hair cut short. That evening 
his joy gave way to sadness over leaving his father’s poor house, 
rich in love, and filled with those dear to him. He begged pardon 
for his faults and any bad example he might have given them. 
Then he joined for the last time in the family evening prayers. 
At his request that night the Te Deum was added, and a Miserere 
for himself. 

Next morning bright and early he set off for the bishop's 
house, going barefoot as a penance. This practice is still in 
vogue among the peasants of the area, and thus it did not give 
the eccentric impression we might suppose. Arrived at the palace, 
he was told abruptly that the bishop was not at home, and would 
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not be back. Paul doggedly waited. He was heartened when the 
bishop returned to keep his appointment and vest him in the livery 
of the Passion. 

The scene was simple in the extreme. The prelate blessed 
the long black tunic, woven of the coarsest material. He placed 
it over the shoulders of the aspirant. The young man stretched 
his arms out in the form of a cross while the bishop, moved to 
tears, girded him with a piece of rope. Next he gave him a 
simple wooden cross to wear on his breast. That was all. Not 
until June 11, 1741, was permission given to confect and display 
the badge of the Passion. At that time also, some twenty years 
after his own clothing in the habit, St. Paul began to allow the 
wearing of sandals, a poor hat, and a black mantle. Now, how- 
ever, the beginning had been made, and from the brief scene in 
the episcopal palace on November 22, 1720, the Passionists date 
their foundation. From this day onward St. Paul dropped the 
use of his family name and called himself simply Paul of the 
Cross. 

The interior joy of the occasion could not obliterate the trials 
which preceded it. Later he was to put these emotions into 
writing: 

“If you knew the combats I had to wage before embracing 
my present mode of life! The devil used to suggest great fears to _ 
me. I was moved with compassion for my parents, whom I was 
leaving in great penury and whose only hopes, according to the 
world, rested on me. I experienced interior desolation, melan- 
choly, and dread. I felt that I would not succeed in holding fast 
to my mode of life. The devil gave me notions that I had been 
mistaken, that I could serve God in another way, that this was 
not the sort of life for me, and other great apprehensions that I 
pass over in silence. To make matters worse, I lost all sensible 
devotion. I was tempted in every way imaginable. The very sound 
of church bells was loathsome to me. Everyone seemed happy 
except me. I shall never be able to explain these great struggles. 
They assailed me still more violently when I was about to take the 
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habit and to abandon my poor home. This is all pure truth, and 
there are even many things that I am leaving out for the sake 
of brevity.” 

With the permission of Bishop di Gattinara, now his devoted 
patron, St. Paul of the Cross retired to a little three-sided cell 
attached to the Church of St. Charles at Castellazzo. He under- 
went a retreat of forty days to honor the fast of our Lord in the 
desert before the beginning of His public life. During this period 
Paul lived solely on bread and water. He subjected himself to 
severe mortifications. Hours were spent in deepest contemplation. 
This little cell is preserved as a shrine today. 

From this period of spiritual exercises, two great documents 
issued. First of all the original draft of the Passionist Rule was 
set down at this time. St. Paul of the Cross describes how this 
legislation was composed. He approached the task tired, hungry, 
enervated, cold, and in dreary semidarkness, He had no plan or 
model. He was devoid of canonical knowledge and had not 
familiarized himself with the Rules of other Institutes. Yet some 
of the innovations he prescribed have entered into the Church’s 
common legislation for religious Orders. 

“I began to write this Holy Rule on the second of December, 
in the year 1720, and I finished it on the seventh of the same 
month. And let it be known that when I was writing, I went on 
as quickly as if someone in a professor’s chair were there dictat- 
ing to me. I felt the words come from my heart.’”® 

The second document to come from the cell at St. Charles 
was the spiritual diary of St. Paul of the Cross. For each of 
the forty days he recorded his innermost thoughts, his tempta- 
tions, his illuminations, his divine inspirations, and his desola- 
tions. This documentation is important for ideas rather than 
literary excellence. Sentences are incomplete. But the expres- 
sions of mystical phenomena and theological concepts are at once 
accurate and concise. This spiritual odyssey was written under 
the express direction of St. Paul's mentor, Bishop di Gattinara. 
It has been translated into many languages, and studied meticu- 
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lously by learned critics. The conclusion is universal that here 
is a unique piece of ascetical theological literature: a most ex~ 
traordinary revelation of the intimate workings of God in the 
soul of a young man giving himself entirely to Him. 

It was here during the days of watching, fasting and praying 
that God gave to His servant his special vocation to pray for 
England. This call was climaxed in the vision recorded in the 
Prologue of this book. It was this same apostolate of prayer and 
zeal which led Dominic Barberi to the cliff-lined shores of Eng- 
land. On December 26, 1721, prostrate before the Blessed 
Sacrament, Paul was inspired with thoughts concerning those who 
denied “this most adorable mystery. I desired the conversion of 
heretics, especially of those in England and its neighboring king- 
doms, and I prayed especially for this intention during Holy 
Communion.”? 

There is extant sufficient evidence that St. Paul of the Cross 
had passed through all the stages of prayer and mystical experi- 
ence by the age of thirty. Om his own testimony, after these 
supreme graces he spent nearly fifty years in dryness and desola- 
tion of spirit. Father Réginald Garrigou-Lagrange, O. P., singles 
out this experience of the saint as the most admirable example of 
the dark night of the soul suffered by way of reparation for 
others. But even prescinding from these facts, Paul’s diary as a 
simple recluse in the dank cell at Castellazzo would alone merit 
for him a place among the outstanding mystics of the Church. 

Before Bishop di Gattinara would sanction the Rule, he 
sent Paul to Genoa to have it reviewed by a learned priest. It was 
the dead of winter, but Paul of the Cross, without shoes, hat or 
coat, clutching the treasure of the primitive Rule to his heart, 
set out at once. Even the mule tracks in the Apennines had been 
obliterated by the heavy snows. His feet, nearly frozen, were 
covered with bruises and contusions. Fever raced through his 
emaciated frame. He plodded onward, in wind so strong that a 
horse and carriage in this locality had been blown into a ravine. 
Then, almost overcome, and ready to give up from sheer exhaus- 
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tion, the saintly youth saw a light in the distance. He pushed 
toward it, and discovered that it came from an outpost of moun- 
tain police. When he reached them, they were appalled at his 
appearance and gladly shared with him their food and the 
shelter of the sentry post. He never forgot the kindness of these 
policemen. Later, on his missionary travels, he enjoyed relating 
the incident. He retained to the end the warmest regard for the 
police and encouraged his spiritual sons to cultivate like senti- 
ments, 

On arrival at Genoa Paul was treated somewhat less than 
warmly by the experts. Later they recalled that they were deeply 
impressed by him personally, but felt his Rule to be too austere. 
Returning to Bishop di Gattinara, he was given permission to 
live as a hermit but not to gather companions. Thus began what 
might be called the first stage of the Passionist Rule and the 
‘Passionist life. Its nucleus was a solitary soul. Its mode was 
eremitical. With permission, Paul journeyed to Rome in the hope 

. of securing papal approval for his prospective Congregation. At 
the Vatican he was rebuffed by a guard and literally thrown out. 
He saw this as the will of God and returned home to his solitary 
life. It was at this time that the bishop gave permission for 
Paul’s brother, John Baptist, to join him in living a life of pen- 
ance and in giving catechetical instructions to the people. 

In 1725 Pope Benedict XII ruled from the chair of Peter. 
The brother hermits met him at the Church of St. Mary Navicella, 
where he gave them oral permission to gather companions and to 
lead the primitive observance. This was not a formal approval 
in the strict canonical sense, but was sufficient to open up the 
second stage of the Passionist life. This phase was based on two 
men, the Danei brothers, and their early companions, none of 
whom persevered. 

The mode of this second stage was nomadic. The two broth- 
ers were ordained priests by Pope Benedict XII himself on June 
7, 1727, in St. Peter’s. For a while they labored in the Hospital 
of St. Gallican in Rome. In January, 1728, they left the city 
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and went out seeking a place to settle down. Several bishops 
detained them in their dioceses for apostolic work. One or two 
foundations were offered them. Always there was opposition, 
either from the civil authority or from other older Orders jealous 
of their own acquired rights. Finally, in 1730, they came to Monte 
Argentario, a mountain promontory near Orbetello, washed by 
the cobalt Mediterranean and possessed of a panoramic view. 
Paul had known of this mountainous sanctuary before, and he 
seemed impelled to return to its solitary fastness. 


About halfway up the eminence there was a gently sloping 
plateau covered with wild flowers. From here, the church spires 
of several villages could be seen. Paul fell on his knees to adore 
the Blessed Sacrament tabernacled within them, and felt an ir- 
resistible conviction that this was the site at which to build his 
first foundation. Having overcome complicated involvements 
with the representatives of the secular and religious authorities, 
he traced out with his staff the floor plan of the edifice, which 
is still in use today. Delayed by the outbreak of war, the build- 
ing was dedicated to the Presentation of the Blessed Virgin Mary 
on September 14, 1737. St. Paul of the Cross officially designated 
this and all successive foundations as a “retreat.’*° In other 
countries and other times Passionist houses might be called by 
another name, but the Founder's usage still prevails in the Rule, 
legislation and documents of the Congregation. The word retreat 
gives a descriptive definition of what a Passionist house should 
be—a place of retirement from the world, of silence, of solitude, 
of poverty, of prayer and reparation in honor of the Passion 
of Christ. 

Mankind has always known little wars: battles which have 
meant practically nothing to the world at large, but have had 
calamitous effects on local lives and property. Such was the 
struggle that took place on the fertile plains below Presentation 
Retreat. Known in history by the unlikely name of “War of the 
Austrian Succession," it brought into the field against Austria 
the combined forces of France, Spain and Savoy. The conflict 
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played its part in Paul’s own life when he became chaplain for the 
beleaguered Italians. Once, when he was returning from preach- 
ing a mission, he was apprehended by the military. His appear- 
ance had led the sentries to suspect that he was a spy, and an 
ineffective one at that. When the Spanish commandant found 
out who he was, he released him at once. The two men became 
fast friends. Father Paul of the Cross later became chaplain for the 
Spanish also. He heard confessions on the battlefield, in camps, 
along bastions; he said Mass and administered the sacraments. He 
had a permanent safe-conduct between the opposing principals— 
a mark of confidence in his discretion that seems amazing in this 
age of mistrust. He was taught how to fall on his face to escape 
artillery fire. More than once narrow misses spattered him with 
dirt and debris. Aside from his priestly ministry and his exhorta- 
tions to the soldiers to cease gambling, drinking and debauching, 
he also interceded for men condemned to death. On occasion, 
his intervention was accepted; when it was of no avail, he 
prepared the condemned for death and went with them to the 
firing squad. Not infrequently their last sight of earth was the 
merciful hand of Paul of the Cross raised over them from an 
adjoining hillock. Certainly St. Paul is a model for military 
chaplains. 

Upon the erection of the Retreat of the Presentation, with 
its little community of four priests and four lay Brothers, the 
Passionist life entered its third and final stage. Now it was an 
organized religious Congregation with a regular community and 
a permanent residence. Its mode was that envisioned by St. Paul 
in his little cell at Castellazzo: a well-ordered monastic observ- 
ance in the retreat by day and night, and the preaching of the 
Passion on missions and retreats outside the cloister—an ideal 
balance of the active and contemplative life. The combination 
of the ancient ascetical and monastic practices with a contem- 
porary apostolate for the salvation of souls kept them occupied. 

The remainder of the life of St. Paul of the Cross has two 
aspects. The first is his campaigns for souls: the endless missions 
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he preached; the innumerable and extraordinary conversions as- 
sociated with his work; the retreats for clergy and religious that 
he ceaselessly conducted. The second aspect is his efforts to 
establish his Congregation firmly. During his lifetime he founded 
twelve retreats or monasteries. His personal sanctity, and his 
constant efforts to obtain approval of his inspired vocation and 
way of life, led him to be the friend and confidant of five Popes. 
On the other hand, the opposition he encountered from the 
mighty as well as the lowly, the good as well as the wicked, 
makes a litany of sorrows difficult to believe. A contemporary, 
St. Leonard of Port Maurice, himself a missionary of great repute, 
at one time actually presented a petition to the Holy See for the 
disbanding of the Passionists! He was a victim of misinformation 
and lived both to regret his action and to apologize for it. Today 
this Franciscan saint has, by special indult, a place in the Pas- 
sionist calendar. Forgiven and long since reconciled, he has not 
been forgotten. 

St. Paul of the Cross had the consolation of having his Rule 
approved by Pope Benedict XIV by rescript on May 15, 1741. 
This same Pontiff, in a special Brief on March 28, 1746, declared 
the Congregation of the Passion “approved and confirmed.” 
Following this, the first General Chapter was held on Monte 
Argentario, and Father Paul of the Cross was elected Superior 
General, an office he held, at the request of his brethren, until 
his death. 

Pope Clement XIV solemnly approved the Passionist Rule by 
the Brief Salvatoris on November 15, 1769. This great Pastor 
the next day presented St. Paul with the Bull Supremi Apostolatus 
giving the Passionists the privilege of exemption from episcopal 
jurisdiction and confirming the rights and privileges of the Con- 
gregation in perpetuity. On September 15, 1775, Pope Pius VI 
executed another Bull in favor of the Passionists entitled Prae- 
clara Virtutum Exempla. This was the year of St. Paul’s death, 
but he could die happy. 
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In our own day, as recently as October 30, 1959, Pope John 
XXIII, who knew the Passionists in their mission to Bulgaria, 
gave his pontifical approbation by a rescript to the twentieth- 
century revision of the Passionist Rule, incorporating some ad- 
justments that he himself had recommended. 

On December 6, 1773, Pope Clement XIV ceded the posses~ 
sion of the third century Basilica of SS. John and Paul, with its 
ancient monastery attached, its sweeping lands and majestic 
gardens, to St. Paul of the Cross and his sons forever. At once 
it became the Motherhouse of the whole Congregation. This 
basilica is built over the home and the tomb of the two martyr 
brothers; in 1887 Father Germano of St. Stanislaus, C. P., ex- 
cavated the ruins with spectacular success. The Passionists have 
since added various new buildings to enhance their Generalate. 
SS. John and Paul is the official retreat house for the diocese of 
Rome. In 1949, by a munificent gift, the late Cardinal Spellman 
restored to its original beauty the facade of the basilica. His Em- 
inence has been the Cardinal Titular of the Passionist Basilica 
since February 22, 1946, when he succeeded Cardinal Pacelli who 
had been elected as Pope Pius XII. 

The humble progenitor of all this activity died a holy death 
on October 18, 1775, as one of his spiritual sons read from the 
Passion according to St. John the words “...He gave up His 
spirit.” St. Paul of the Cross was full of virtue, rich in merit, 
and plenteous in years. To him had been given graces experi- 
enced by few; to him also came struggles and difficulties which 
few could have endured. Paul Francis Danei was given a glori- 
ous vision and divine assistance to bring it to reality. To him 
might be applied the words of his Crucified Master: “Did not 
[he] have to suffer these things before entering into his glory?” 
(Luke 24:26). 

St. Paul of the Cross was faithful to his vocation and its 
spirit until his final breath. In one of his last messages to his 
followers he declared: 
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“Above all, I urgently recommend to all the observance of 
the most holy commandment of our Lord Jesus Christ to His 
Apostles: ‘By this will all men know that you are My disciples, 
if you have love for one another’ [John 13:35]. Next I urge all of 
you, and especially the Superiors, to foster in the Congregation 
the spirit of prayer, the spirit of solitude, and the spirit of poverty. 
You can be certain that if these three points are maintained, the 
Congregation will shine like the sun in the presence of God and 
of men. 

“I recommend with particular earnestness a filial affection 
for our Holy Mother the Church, and total submission to her 
visible head, the Roman Pontiff. 

“You must promote, in the hearts of all, devotion to the 
Passion of Jesus Christ and the Sorrows of the Blessed Virgin. 

“I ask forgiveness, my face against the ground and with all 
the tears of my heart, of all the members of the Congregation, 
both absent and present, for all my failures in carrying out my 
obligations as Superior General, which post I held for so many 
years. ... I have sought only your holiness and perfection. I 
therefore beg your forgiveness once again, and ask you to 
pray for my poor soul, so that the Lord-may receive it in the 
bosom of His mercy. . 

“I am leaving you, and I shall wait for you all in paradise.’ 

This, then, was the man and the movement that Dominic 
of the Mother of God, Passionist, irrevocably allied himself with 
on his vow day, November 15, 1815. He must imitate his 
Founder. He must acquire the spirit of prayer, of poverty and 
of solitude. He must meditate on the Passion of Jesus and the 
sorrows of Mary in order to teach these mysteries to others, He 
must love England and labor for its conversion. He must preach 
missions and retreats. His commission henceforth was to do for the 
nineteenth century what his Founder had done for the eighteenth. 
It was his to pass on to the next generation of Passionists the 
spirit of the Founder and the spirit of the Congregation in its 
pristine fervor. From the narrative of events to follow, it will: 
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be clear that Dominic accepted this challenge. He lived this life. 
He was a worthy Passionist and a faithful son of St. Paul of the 
Cross to the tips of his fingers and the end of his life. His every 
action and effort was judged in this light and poured generously 
into this mold. At the end of his earthly sojourn (shorter than 
that of St. Paul of the Cross), we can be sure that the son indeed 
found his father waiting for him in paradise. 
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CHAPTER THE THIRD 
A Time To Build... 


It was late afternoon in mid- 
summer, 1827. Rome was hazy with a sirocco 
and the heat waves rising from her parched 
cobblestones. Vespers had been sung, but the 
Romans still prolonged their siesta. The Pas- 
sionist theology students, limp and laggard, 
looked drowsily over their great Latin tomes at 
their professor, Father Dominic; it was no se- 
cret that their enthusiasm did not match his. 
He rose rapidly from the desk to clarify a point 
with chalk on the slate, but his strange, rather 
crabbed handwriting did not improve the situa- 
tion. His rapid-fire Latin also seemed wasted 
on his lethargic audience, as it went on and on. 
Then came the merciful sound of the bell. 
Sandaled feet shifted. Rosary beads rattled. 
There was a discreet cough. Liberation was at 
hand. But Father Dominic, pounding home a 
point, was oblivious. Finally a student who had 
been appointed under obedience by this able 
teacher rose apologetically and interrupted him 
by saying, “Fra Domenico, you would be well to 
be silent!’ In mid-sentence, class was abruptly 
ended for that afiernoon. 


THE DAYS OF Dominic Barberi’s 
student life as a Passionist were days of both fulfillment and 
luxury for his soul and his mind. He began his studies at Paliano. 
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After a year he was sent to Monte Argentario, the very cradle of 
the Passionist Congregation, replete with so many memories of 
the holy Founder. Finally, in December of 1816, he was moved 
from the solitude of Tuscany to the bustling center of Chris- 
tianity, Rome. Here at the Generalate, at the Basilica of SS. John 
and Paul, he entered the last stage of his training for the 
priesthood. 

Dominic’s student days were a time of spiritual luxury be- 
cause of the wonderful order given his spiritual life. There was 
daily Mass and frequent Holy Communion. The tapestried lit- 
urgy of the Divine Office chanted by day and by night nourished 
his yearning for total service to God. Meditation made each day, 
in, the still hours after Matins, in the opening hour of sunrise, 
and finally in the closing shadows of evening, gave him ever new 
insights into the Passion of Jesus. His humility deepened as his 
academic learning increased. Among his notes at this time was 
discovered a written resolution that “every day, among other 
graces, I shall ask this one—to suffer, to be humiliated and made 
of no account, for the love of Jesus Christ.”? The spiritual read- 
ing books made available to him by his kindly director he 
relished as a hungry man might savor food. His confessions, his 
particular examens, and the advice and admonitions of Superiors 
were so well attended to that he made rapid progress. His one 
ideal was that, after his scanty preparation before becoming a 
Passionist, he should be as ready as a man could be to receive 
the sacrament of Holy Orders. 

Philosophy and theology were a challenge to his native in- 
telligence. He had a remarkable memory and was able to quote 
long passages of the great Aquinas, not only with admiration, 
but with exactitude. Considering his previous lack of scholarly 
opportunity, he made extremely rapid advances in the sacred 
sciences. He had always an enthusiastic, indeed eager, approach 
to his studies. His answers, although modest in the extreme, 
were both correct and penetrating. Confrater Dominic (to use 
the title by which Passionist clerics are called in the community) 
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was a great help to his companions. When, as they frequently 
did, they turned to him for assistance in understanding some 
difficult passage or some complex problem, his ready help was 
assured. In his humility he did not consider himself to be more 
learned than the others, but simply rejoiced at Pang able to 
perform an act of charity for his brethren. 

Confrater Dominic of the Mother of God received the ton- 
sure on March 15, 1817. In November he received the Minor 
Orders. At Christmas he was advanced to the Subdiaconate. The 
Diaconate came during the Lenten ember days of 1818. For all 
these preparatory steps to the priesthood the officiant was Arch- 
bishop Candido Frattini, the Vicar General of Rome. This prelate, 
like his father before him, had been a great benefactor of St. 
Paul of the Cross, and of the Congregation in Rome. Dominic 
received the tonsure in the monastic choir of SS. John and Paul, 
and Minor Orders in the archbishop’s own palace chapel. The 
Subdiaconate and Diaconate were conferred at St. John Lateran. 
March 1, 1818, the fourth Sunday of Lent, was the day of priestly 
ordination for Dominic, along with five companions, again in 
the private chapel of Archbishop Frattini. 

The six new priests offered their first Masses the next day 
in the Basilica of SS. John and Paul. This was done in complete 
solitude: no parents, friends or laity were in attendance. What 
an ideal manner for a Passionist to celebrate for the first time 
the august mysteries of the Redemption, alone with his God and 
his brethren! Dominic was older than his classmates and still 
had three more years of formal study to complete. 

The extent of Dominic’s preparation for this awesome event 
is revealed in a spiritual composition called “Dialogue between a 
Young Priest and the Blessed Virgin Mary.” Here Father Dom- 
inic speaks for himself: 

“Ah, my Mother, I beg you to obtain help for me, that I may 
not abuse this dignity of the priesthood. When I think of it, I 
tremble with dread. At times; as I approach the altar, I have to 
stop and convince myself that I really am—a priest! I can scarcely 
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believe it! I say to myself, a few years ago I was—God knows! . . . 
How different it would be if I had your purity, your holiness. 
When I am about to celebrate, how I desire to have your heart as 
a fit resting place for my Jesus, your hands to hold Him, and your 
voice with which to call Him down upon the holy altar. But I 
have not your voice, nor your hands, nor your heart. Far from it, 
I am a bundle of evil, and I tremble at the thought.” 

His own apostolic soul is projected in the answer of the 
Virgin Mother: 

“Think, also, as you celebrate Mass, that your office is not 
only to offer the Sacrifice but to pray for all Christian people, for 
Holy Church, for the conversion of sinners, and for the salvation 
of all those souls whom God commits to your charge as children 
to their father.” 

The final years of Dominic’s theological studies in Rome 
seemed to fly past. When his course of studies was completed— 
with marked distinction—he was appointed to teach Philosophy 
to the Passionist clerics at Vetralla. The circle was now complete; 
ironically, the same Provincial who hesitated to receive Dominic 
as a cleric now appointed him to this post. Father Dominic 
was also charged with the spiritual direction of the students. As 
lector, he expanded his own knowledge of the ancient and con- 
temporary philosophers, so that he could present Scholastic 
philosophy in its proper setting. His personal appreciation of 
St. Thomas Aquinas and his deep understanding of the great 
Dominican’s works made it easy for Dominic to adhere to the 
prescript of the Rule of St. Paul of the Cross that in the schools 
his sons would remain faithful “to the unshaken doctrine of the 
Angelic Doctor.” Dominic also taught himself ancient and 
modem Greek, as well as French. His love for teaching and his 
enthusiastic approach to classes often led him to go overtime. 
So he assigned a student to check him at the sound of the bell, 
or whenever he spent too much time on a simple explanation. 
This self-discipline helped make him a perfect teacher. 
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As director, he did not allow the students to omit even small 
observances. He loved the seminarians deeply, but for their own 
good he did not spare them either corrections or penances—a 
practice which for centuries has sustained the austerity of Pas- 
sionists. Years later in England some of Dominic’s former stu- 
dents remembered his excellence as a teacher and his precision 
asa mentor. They often quoted his cheerful spiritual conferences 
and his wry witticisms. But all knew that, like his Crucified 
Model, Dominic first acted, himself, and then led others to follow 
the path of perfection. 

Even a cursory review of the life of Blessed Dominic must 
impress the reader with his inexhaustible physical stamina. His 
talent and zeal were not limited to the classroom nor confined 
within the walls of the cloister. Possessed of untiring physical 
energy, he assumed the duties of pastor for a neglected parish 
nearby. In a language the people could understand, and with 
examples from his own peasant background, he graphically 
preached the truths of faith. When he moralized, so penetrating 
were his insights that the parishioners accused him of reading 
their minds. Like the Curé of Ars, he spent uncounted hours in 
the confessional. In view of all this, it is almost incredible that 
he never absented himself from the observance in choir, or neg- 
lected his post as lector-director in the community. 

It is interesting to note that he encouraged each class of his 
students to pray for the conversion of England. His peasant 
parishioners also had as a special intention in their prayers and 
sacrifices, the conversion of I’Inghiltérra. 

On April 8, 1826, Father Dominic and his students were 
summoned to Rome, where the students were to begin their 
Theology under his tutelage. During this first period of profes- 
sorship at SS. John and Paul, the young lector was commissioned 
by the General of the Passionists to write a textbook, in fact, a 
full course in Philosophy. Before this work was complete, he was 
sent to teach Philosophy once more, this time at Ceccano. Here 
he finished his philosophical course, and the books were presented 
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to the Father General for approval. Dominic was crushed to 
receive a most critical letter in return. He was accused of not 
following St. Thomas Aquinas: an accusation that hurt even 
more from the fact that, as we have already seen, Dominic was 
devoted to the writings of the Angelic Doctor. After discussing 
this situation with a confrere, he wrote a very strong letter of 
protest in defense of his work to the Father General. Instead 
of mailing it, however, he placed it under the statue of Our Lady. 
Next morning he wrote a most humble letter to Rome, offering 
to make any necessary corrections, to rewrite, or to abandon the 
project entirely. Such virtue did not go unnoticed, and the Gen- 
eral ordered a second investigation of the text. The author was 
completely vindicated. 

The talents and the work of Dominic Barberi were hidden for 
the next few years in the country cloister at Ceccano. But to be 
hidden and forgotten was a joy to him. It was a means of follow- 
ing his Master, who was Himself abject and despised. But the 
apostolic soul of Father Dominic poured itself out in his diary: 
“For the conversion of England, I am willing to be condemned to 
death, to lose the light of reason, to be deprived of God’s sensible 
aid, and left without the slightest relish for prayer.”? Moreover, 
he “... would willingly undergo the trial of being afflicted by 
constant scrupulosity, and suffer all the pains which the English 
would suffer if they were eternally lost, provided that all should 
return to the bosom of the Church.’ 

During these hidden years, Dominic also engaged in the 
principal works of the Passionist Congregation, namely, preach~ 
ing missions and retreats. His audiences were varied indeed. 
There is a record in his own hand of his preaching assignments. 
Methodically he writes the number of listeners in each case, the 
date, the place, and the sponsor. He ran the gamut: from retreats 
to his own brethren to first communicants; from cardinals to 
seminarians; from the uncultured to the nobility. Everywhere 
his simplicity and sincerity made a lasting impression. 
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His course of Philosophy ended by being a manual of sixteen 
hundred pages. The pen of Father Dominic was so prodigal that 
he actually had to limit the amount of literary composition he 
would allow himself daily. Even so, he also published a manual 
of Moral Theology of eighteen hundred pages; an epitome of 
Canon Law; two volumes on Mariology; a book of meditations 
on the Sacred Passion; another on the Way of the Cross; a two- 
part work on Apologetics; a commentary on the Song of 
Songs; besides four biographies, numerous tracts, essays and 
instructions; and over eight thousand manuscript pages of ser- 
mons in Italian, French and English. This prodigious literary 
harvest was produced without the aid of a typewriter, tape 
recorder or secretaries, and at a time when Dominic was occupied 
with one or several positions of trust in the community: profes- 

‘sor, director, pastor, Superior, missionary, and founder. Surely 
this is something of a record. 

In the spring of 1829 Dominic was recalled to the Mother- 
house at SS. John and Paul in Rome to teach Theology again. 
Now thirty-seven years old, he was acknowledged as one of the 
most outstanding professors among the Passionists. To date, his 
life had been hidden in the cloister and the classroom. His 
humility kept him from making contacts with intellectuals in the 
Holy City. He always called himself “Fra Domenico,”* with the 
result that people who met him thought him to be a simple lay 
Brother rather than a priest. 


However, Dominic’s mental acumen leaped the cloister walls 
and caused a minor sensation in Rome when he challenged the 
orthodoxy of Félicité-Robert de Lamennais. In the early eighteen 
hundreds, Lamennais was hailed by overzealous ecclesiastics as a 
new Father of the Church. It is quite certain that Pope Leo XII 
intended to make this brilliant French priest a cardinal. His noted 
Essay on Indifference in Matters of Religion sold forty thousand 
copies within a few weeks of its first publication. His style was 
magnificent, his genius apparent to all, his charm almost sinister. 
His fame was at its zenith. 
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By 1830 only two voices had been raised against the unfor- 
tunate priest, whose pride eventually led him to abandon the 
Church. One was from the Anglican vicar of St. Mary’s, the 
Oxford University church, John Henry Newman, who wrote: 
“He is a powerful, original, and instructive writer: but there is 
just that ill-flavor in his doctrine which, in spite of all that is 
excellent in it, reminds one that it is drugged and unwholesome, 
and the conviction of this makes me tremble lest the same spirit 
which would lead him to throw off all civil authority may urge 
him under disappointment to deny the authority of religion it- 
self.” The second voice was that of Dominic, who wrote from 
his cell on the Coelian Hill, Fra Domenico, with his self-taught 
French, had read the works of Lamennais avidly. But his own 
clear mind and his philosophical training led him to see that in 
fact the French savant had denied the validity of the reason of 
individual men as a guide to truth. An unbiased scrutiny of his 
works reveals that Lamennais had made absolute skepticism the 
basis for absolute certitude in matters of religion. The humble 
Passionist recognized for what it was the evidence of pride and 
sophisticated unbelief beneath the brilliancy of style and striking 
phraseology. With the intellectual integrity that marked Dominic 
Barberi throughout his whole life, he wrote a pamphlet setting 
forth the truth as he saw it. This manuscript was circulated in 
the Congregation, and eventually outside, where it was some- 
thing of a bombshell. Roman intellectuals wanted to know who 
this obscure Passionist was. The Passionist Father General 
roundly criticized Dominic’s presumption, and publicly humili- 
ated and penanced him. Dominic held his peace. He was glad 
only that he had not been asked to retract his considered opinion 
as he had stated it. He wrote: “I have not done evil; neither can 
I unsay what I have written or said; for to me it is as clear as 
noonday that from the principles of Lamennais flow consequences 
pernicious to the Church and to civil society.’ 

On June 25, 1833, Lamennais’ writings were condemned by 
Pope Gregory XVI. Dominic did not gloat. However, it speaks 
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well for the humility of the Father General, Anthony of St. James, 
that he wrote at once to Dominic: “Your Reverence was right 
about Lamennais’ work, and those who said otherwise were 
wrong.” l 

The oft-quoted words of Madame Sophie Swetchine concern- 
ing Lamennais bear repeating here: “No one but a priest or an 
angel could have fallen so low. Prayers went forth for twenty 
years from a multitude of souls, who hoped against hope, but in 
vain. No token of reconciliation, no sign of repentance, came to 
console those who would have given their lives for that soul. No 
other refuge remained for their trust but the impenetrable im- 
mensity of divine mercy. But Lamennais, in plunging deeper and 
deeper into an abyss, did not drag down with him a single 
individual. Unless I err, he is the only example in the history of 
Christianity of a man who, possessed of everything that goes to 
the formation of an heresiarch, did not succeed in tearing away 
from the center of the Church’s unity the humblest of her 
children.” 

In June, 1831, Father Dominic was appointed Rector of the 
newly established retreat at Lucca. This was a blow—another 
separation from the possibility of being sent to England. At 
Lucca, Dominic distinguished himself for his amiability and char- 
ity, yet demanded respect for his office from those within and 
without the monastery. Because he had been such an admirable 
subject, he was an excellent Superior. His community found 
him just yet kind. He was solicitous for the needs of all while 
indifferent to his own comfort and convenience. To be Rector 
of a new foundation is not an enviable position. Religious kept 
presenting themselves to Dominic to ask for things not yet pur- 
chased, or purchased and not yet delivered, or delivered and not 
yet unpacked. Yet he had unfailing patience for all. The esteem 
in which his own religious held him was shared by the townsfolk 
of Lucca and the surrounding territory. 

Besides acting as Superior, Dominic once again found himself 
behind the teacher's desk. Once, while he was assisting at the 
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diocesan conference on moral cases, the discussion became warm. 
The Italian temperament expressed in gesticulations and volubility 
was everywhere evident. Dominic sat silent amid the opinionated 
moralists. Finally exhausted, the moderator asked for his opinion. 
The Passionist Rector rose. He treated the case so calmly, dem- 
onstrated such a knowledge of canon Jaw and theology, that the 
clergy were overwhelmed and accepted his solution without a 
murmur. From then on almost every priest of the diocese came 
to Dominic, as to an authority, to have his problems settled. 

About this time Father Dominic was named Second Consultor 
of the Province. This meant that he was to be assistant to the 
Provincial besides carrying on his multiple duties as professor 
and Rector. The more administrative duties there were laid upon 
him the more grieved Dominic was, as they must further delay 
his getting to England. Instead of rejoicing in the honors coming 
his way, he wrote: “I will shun, as I would a serpent, whoever 
praises me, even in jest, and will count him as the greatest enemy 
of my eternal salvation.”? 

However, the very honors he despised gave him a new weapon 
for his future apostolate among the English. In 1833, the six- 
teenth General Chapter of the Passionist Congregation was held 
at SS. John and Paul, April 16-21. This highest jurisdictional 
council in the Congregation met only every six years, and as a 
Consultor Father Dominic was present. At this time, except for 
its mission in Bulgaria, the Congregation of the Passion was 
confined to the Italian peninsula. Thus the Provincials and their 
Consultors from all Italy assembled with the General Curia in 
Rome. When the agenda were being discussed, Dominic asked 
permission to introduce a proposal before‘the conscript Fathers. 
He was given the floor, and presented a moving plea that the 
Passionists open a foundation in England. Dominic used every 
art of the preacher to make his point. He reminded all of the 
solicitude of the venerable Father Founder for that poor land. 
He produced an avalanche of letters from ‘interested Englishmen 
promising help. Soon it was apparent .that he had won the 
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interest, sympathy and good will of the capitulars. However it 
was judged that the proposed foundation could not be made at 
this time. Further consideration of it was postponed until the 
next General Chapter, six years hence. 

Father Dominic was not disappointed. He had gone on 
record. His plea had not been ignored, only postponed. He 
felt that he had at least made a beginning. Although he never 
sought credit for himself, he had the satisfaction of knowing that 
he had initiated the work for which God manifestly had chosen 
him. He knew not how or when his mission to the English would 
come about. Whatever way the Lord would choose, he would 
accept. Whenever the Lord would choose, he would be ready. 
In the meantime, he would peacefully accept the manifest will 
of God. 

From his deep and constant meditations on Sacred Scripture, 
he was well aware of the teaching of His Crucified Master: “I 
say to you, unless the grain of wheat falls into the ground and 
dies, it remains alone. But if it dies, it brings forth much fruit. 
He who loves his life, loses it; he who hates his life in this world, 
keeps it unto life everlasting. If anyone serves Me, let him follow 
Me; and where I am, there also shall My servant be. If anyone 
serves Me, My Father will honor him” (John 12:24-26). 

He was the grain of wheat. If he remained only himself, 
motivated by his own will, moved by his own desires to get 
things done, impelled by ambition or the heresy of activism, he 
would never accomplish God’s design in him. He must die to 
himself. In his sacrifice of personal gratification, he would of 
necessity become a more fit instrument in the hands of Divine 
Providence. His personal hopes and his own life were now lost 
irrevocably in his assignments of obedience, none of which 
seemed to point northwest to England. His faith assured him, 
however, that these crooked paths led straight to God. As a 
servant of the Crucified he would follow the Way of the Cross 
and find Christ with him each step of the way. 
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After the Chapter, then, Father Dominic returned to Lucca, 
where he was welcomed with open arms by his community. He 
settled down at once to the desk work that had piled up in his 
absence. In a certain sense he was oblivious to the beauties of 
that ancient city, with its tessellated towers and spires flung 
against the background of the mountains to the north and the 
Mediterranean far to the south. Here, he felt, was his grave. Here 
he must die to himself if he were to be worthy to live for God 
in England. i 

His peaceful reverie was sharply awakened when he was 
selected as Provincial of the southern province. His new as- 
signment would take him back to the retreat of Santa Maria at 
Pugliano, where some nineteen years before he had been vested, 
as a novice, in the black livery of the Passion. This time he 
would not be left in the barn to wait until another vacated a cell 
for him. While this new advancement indicated the esteem in 
which Father Dominic was held by Superiors and subjects alike, 
it was a further step away from his hopes for the English mis- 
sions. Geographically, even, it was a movement in the opposite 
direction. And canonically speaking, it was far less likely that 
a Provincial would be chosen for a mission than a Consultor. 
But Dominic packed his few belongings and made his way 
through Rome to the south. 

Perhaps the most outstanding quality of Father Dominic in 
every office he held and in every assignment laid upon him was 
his devotion to the truth. People who tell the truth are not al- 
ways popular. As a matter of fact, they frequently are not even 
welcome. In the collection of his letters we read this gem: “I 
knew quite well that such a course of action would not be pleas- 
ing, but I have always preferred the useful to the agreeable; I 
would rather be useful to you any day than pleasing.”!® One 
of his subjects wrote of him at this time: “As he thought, he 
spoke. His one thought was to think, speak and act in con- 
formity with truth and solid virtue.” ™ 
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Major Superiors have their own particular difficulties. Not 
infrequently, problems that cannot be handled on a local level 
are passed on to them for a solution. Father Dominic always 
acted with charity and dispatch. On one occasion he found it 
necessary to remove a certain religious from a position of re- 
sponsibility. A phenomenon of religious groups is that some 
members who are entirely unaware of all the facts condemn de- 
cisions of Superiors and even ask, under the guise of charity, 
for reversals of decisions already made. In the above-mentioned 
case, one such helper of the afflicted appealed to Dominic to 
alter his judgment. The Provincial settled the situation for both 
when he said simply: “Let him learn first to be a good religious, 
for he cannot be a good Superior who does not, above all things, 
know how to be a good subject.”?? 

Even as Provincial of the Mother of Sorrows Province, Dom- 
inic continued to use his whimsical designation of himself as 
Fra Domenico. This helped him to practice humility and some- 
times indirectly taught others the same virtue. One delightful 
incident deserves mention here. Father Seraphim, a noted mis- 
sionary of the province, was stricken while preaching in the 
town of Sora. Word was sent to Dominic that he had been re- 
ceived with great solicitude at the house of an outstanding bene- 
factress of the Passionists, one Donna Rosa Genovesi. Mindful 
that the Founder of the Passionists had once remarked that he 
would rather “lose a monastery than a missionary,””’ the Pro- 
vincial set out to visit his ailing spiritual son. Arriving during 
the sacred hour of siesta, he introduced himself as Fra Domenico 
and asked to see the sick priest. Instead of being shown to the 
sickroom he drew a hornet’s nest down on his prelatial head. 
“Nice way you lay Brothers are brought up in these days, when 
you don’t even know the proper time to call upon decent people! 
- Sit down until I think it fit to ask the gentleman to see you.” 
Father Provincial Dominic sat down in the kitchen for a full 
hour feasting on the aromas left after a sumptuous Italian meal. 
Donna Rosa, in her own good time, presented herself in the sick- 
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room, and in answer to the patient’s question, told him, “He 
says he is Fra Domenico.” Father Seraphim’s color worsened 
as he expostulated: “Good heavens! That is Father Provincial, 
whom I have been expecting all day.’ A chastened benefac- 
tress returned to the kitchen to fall on her knees and kiss the 
hand of her waiting guest. But Father Dominic told her not to 
think about the incident my further, as he had been treated as 
well as he deserved. 

Even as Provincial, Dominic Barberi continued his preaching 
career. His special forte was retreats to the clergy and religious 
communities. His dynamic approach to his preaching and the 
sustained pace at which he moved from one place to another 
are astounding. He also took pains to help the younger priests 
prepare their mission. sermons. He read and reread their manu- 
scripts and used his own experience to enlighten budding preach- 
ers of the Passion. This is all the more admirable when. we learn 
of the state of Father Dominic’s health at this time. Since his 
student days he had had a hernia, which had grown worse 
through the years. The inconvenience of this affliction often made 
him appear to shuffle as he walked. Frequently, too, he was crip- 
pled by rheumatism, and he was subject also to violent palpita- 
tions of the heart. Few ever knew that he had to bandage himself 
daily to keep on going and that every exertion filled him with 
intense pain. Today such a religious would be sent to a hospital 
or an infirmary, instead of dragging himself up into the pulpit 
or standing unaided for long hours on the mission platform. 

In general, Dominic’s term as Provincial might be charac- 
terized as one of firmness, straightforwardness and honesty. For 
every demand he made of others, he gave the example himself. 
The only occasions on which he was willing to dispense from 
even the fine points of the Rule were in regard to those marks 
of reverence reserved for the Provincial alone. 

In 1836 his term as Provincial came to an end. He was, 
however, elected to the post of First Consultor. This came to 
him as a relief, since it left him more free to work for souls. 
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Dominic was really a master orator. He was a Christian diplo- 
mat, a man prudent in the extreme. The Cardinal Archbishop 
of one of the suburban sees of Rome had a situation in his dio- 
cese that had caused dissension between the clergy and the faith- 
ful. When he asked the Father General of the Passionists to 
send him a peacemaker, Dominic was appointed. He went from 
parish to parish. Not only did he reconcile the flocks with their 
shepherds, but in the operation he endeared himself to all, leav- 
ing his name in benediction. Besides keeping his many preaching 
engagements, Father Dominic continued to write and publish 
his works. 

In 1837 and 1838 the Father General of the Passionists was 
being approached by members of the English hierarchy and many 
of the influential laity to establish the Passionist Congregation 
in England. Although there was much personal correspondence 
at this time between Dominic and his English friends, which we 
will consider later, he had little or nothing to do with the pro- 
posals and rejections at the higher level of action. 

In April of 1839, the seventeenth General Chapter of the 
Passionist Congregation was convoked. As the Capitular Fathers 
sang the Veni Creator, Dominic begged the Holy Spirit for the 
success of the English mission, which must come up again on 
the agenda held over from the previous Chapter. The situation 
was intensified by a memorial presented to the Chapter by Fa- 
ther Dominic, which had been composed by Monsignor Charles 
Acton, later Cardinal Acton. It is quoted here in its entirety as 
a turning point in the negotiations for the Passionists’ English 
foundation: 


“Memorial drawn up by Monsignor Acton, and presented by Father 
Dominic to the General Chapter of 1839, held in SS. John and Paul, 
Rome: i 


“Most Reverend Fathers, 


“The Reverend George Spencer, Apostolic missionary in England, 
knowing how great is the zeal of the Passionists for the conversion 
of that kingdom, it having been an object dear to the heart of your 
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Venerable Founder, begs most respectfully to state that the circum- 
stances appear to indicate that the moment may be approaching in 
which our Lord, in the counsels of His mercy, is preparing some- 
thing great in favor of that kingdom in which there anciently flour- 
ished in such magnificence all the religious Orders of the Church. 
It would be the greatest advantage if there could be brought thither 
the devoted sons of the Venerable Paul of the Cross, who, by their 
example and prayers, might be the instruments there of much good 
work. [Ambrose] Lisle Phillipps, a Catholic landowner, is willing to 
make the offer of a house in the county of Leicester which might 
lodge six or seven religious. A devout lady, recently converted, en- 
gages to give every year fifty pounds sterling—two hundred and 
twenty Roman dollars — and there are grounds to hope that further 
resources will not be wanting from the alms of the faithful. Your 
memorialist begs that your most reverend assembly, taking this affair 
into consideration, will be pleased to accept an offer which promises 
so well, and enter on negotiations to carry it into effect. In this hope 
he offers the assurance of his profound veneration, and will ever 
pray,” etc.17 


The Capitular Fathers were deeply moved by this petition. 
They did not need to be reminded of the lifelong prayers of their 
Father and Founder for the conversion of the English kingdom. 
They were aware of his own prophecy that one day his children 
would be in England. Could they oppose his wish in this hour of 
decision? The project was debated at length. Finally it was put to 
a vote, and the decision to send a group of Passionists to Eng- 
land was approved by a large majority. The greatest single pro- 
ponent of this foundation was Anthony of St. James, the Father 
General. The effect of this saintly man on Dominic’s life was 
very great. He had been Provincial when Dominic’s status had 
been changed from that of lay Brother to cleric. He had taught 
Dominic logic and Latin grammar (and been amazed at his 
progress). Later he was Dominic’s Rector at SS. John and Paul 
and had encouraged the young professor in many ways. 

When the Chapter closed, the foundation in England had 
been made, at least in theory. Then, on the very brink of his 
portended mission, Dominic was felled by another blow. He was 
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again elected Provincial! The door to England, which had swung 
open for him, slammed shut with a shattering crash. A list was 
published of the first Passionists appointed for the English mis- 
sion. Dominic’s name was conspicuous by its absence. He ut- 
tered no complaint, no word of dissatisfaction. The virtue, the real 
greatness, of Father Dominic Barberi lay in the serenity with 
which he accepted the frustrations and cross-purposes regarding 
his life’s work. 

Following this personal disappointment, a more intensified 
pain was in store for him, for the whole project disintegrated 
before his eyes. Details are unknown, but the Passionists were 
not sent to England at this time. A little later, a foundation in 
Belgium was undertaken as a steppingstone to England. But now 
it was with a heavy heart that Dominic turned southward once 
again to take up the burdens of a Provincial. To one of his 
companions on a mission who brought up the delicate subject 
of appointments to the Belgian foundation, Dominic observed: 
“You will see; I shall be sent.” And again: “They have already 
nominated those who are to go to Belgium, but the thing is not 
well done. Without me they will not set out—I have to go 
with them.” 

His words were prophetic. At that very moment the priest 
selected to lead the pioneers to Belgium preparatory to an even- 
tual establishment in England was kneeling before the Father 
General asking to be relieved of the assignment. A letter was 
sent to far-off Sora, where Dominic was preaching a mission, 
naming him to lead the Passionists toward England. 

We may close this phase of the life of Blessed Dominic of 
the Mother of God with his own words: “I am going to the 
Jand I have desired to see for so many weary years. Go and 
come as we may, things at last turn out as God has disposed 
from eternity. Consilium Dei stabit. All I have to do now is to 
co-operate faithfully with the divine will. Else of little good 
would the divine call be to me.... We shall meet again, if not 
in this world, at least in heaven. Good-bye!’ 
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CHAPTER THE FOURTH 


A Time To Weep... 


A dog-eared copy of Baldeschi, 
Dominic’s favorite rubrician, lay open on the 
bench. The pale light of the spring sun filtered 
weakly through the lofty windows of SS. John 
and Paul and was not helped much by the two 
flickering candles at this side altar. Dominic, 
always the kind teacher, waited patiently. His 
pupil was over seventy: Sir Harry Trelawney, a 
convert, who had finished his seminary course 
in his old age and was preparing to offer his first 
Mass. This candidate for ordination had been 
sent to the Passionists, and Dominic, thrilled to 
meet his first Englishman, had been assigned as 
his mentor. Sir Harry spoke no Italian and 
Dominic no English; hence the anomaly of the 
high female voice of Letty Trelawney, who acted 
as her father’s interpreter, perempiorily cau- 
tioning him: “No, no, Papa! Fra Domenico says 
you must keep your thumb and forefinger to- 
gether after the Consecration.”' The year was 
1830. 


ANY ATTEMPT TO CONSIGN the 
life of a man to the written page must be more than a simple 
chronology. Dates and places are only the skeletal structure to 
which various activities must be allied. For example, the move- 
ments in which he was involved that oftentimes run parallel to 
his own life and work. After bringing the life of Dominic Barberi 
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to the eve of his departure for the English mission, it seems neces- 
sary to say something of his personal contacts with the English 
and his impressions about them at this time. 

Even a cursory review of Dominic Barberi’s writings shows 
that he was entirely convinced of both the reality and the super- 
natural nature of his illuminations, and therefore knew that he 
must labor in England for the conversion of that land once called 
Mary’s Dowry. But while he was acutely aware of God's designs 
in his behalf, he had no idea of how or when this predestined 
apostolate would begin. Hence he fulfilled each assignment given 
him by obedience, and fulfilled it well, for he often declared, “I 
am a child of obedience.”? In the meantime, he organized a veri- 
table crusade of prayer for what he called “I ravvedimento degli 
Inglesi.’”? 

The words, so perfectly clear in Italian, require further ex- 
planation in English. They signify, not conversion, but recon- 
sideration, review, return. Dominic knew that the Catholic Faith 
was the birthright of the English, and it was not, therefore, for 
them, a matter of accepting something new, but rather of return- 
ing to something long since lost. It is interesting to note that 
_ for years in post-Reformation England the people themselves 
referred to the Catholic belief as “the old religion.” 

Another sidelight with somewhat amusing connotations is 
the effect of this insistence of Dominic on prayers for the “con- 
version” of the English. The fervor of his solicitation created 
the impression in some of his students that the English must be 
a most immoral people to be so in need of prayers. Then it 
would take a lengthy explanation to make clear that he was 
primarily concerned about their return to the true Faith. 

At about the time when Father Dominic of the Mother of 
God took up residence as lector at the retreat of SS. John and 
Paul, there began a marked increase in the number of English 
visitors to Rome. Previously they had been few. They came 
now for a variety of reasons: some because it was the thing to 
do socially, others for cultural enlightenment, still others as spir- 
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itual pilgrims. Gradually more of these visitors found their way 
to the Passionist basilica. 

It was at the instigation of Dominic that the rector tadaa 
the Brother-porter to receive any Englishmen with special kind- 
ness. And with Dominic as a catalytic agent, the Brothers were 
also taught what was called, with some amusement in the com- 
munity, the “English Catechism.” It ran like this: 

“Are you a Christian?” 

“Yes.” 

“Are you a Catholic?” 

“No.” 


“What is the difference between a mere Christian and a 
Catholic? Here is the difference: to be a Christian, it is enough 
to be baptized; but to be a Catholic, one must believe whatever 
the Roman and Catholic Church proposes to be believed. If 
you are not a Catholic, you are a Protestant: that is, you belong 
to a religion which is not divine but human, a thing arranged 
and drawn up by men who had no divine commission to do so. 
There is one only God, one only true Faith, one only Church 
founded by Jesus Christ on earth, which is the Catholic Church. 
Do you wish to be instructed now that you have the oppor- 
tunity?” 

'The Brothers of the community at the Generalate were drawn 
from the various provinces of Italy, and even in their native 
tongue had a variety of dialects and accents. Now, when they 
memorized this English speech by rote, the results were some- 
times linguistically ludicrous. But, though the little speech was 
not in itself earth-shattering, it was sound doctrine, and did not 
beat about the bush. Once the hearer caught on to the fact that 
the porter was trying to address him in his own language, the 
message came through. 

Some visitors were politely amused at what they considered 
a comedy. But the manifest good will behind the approach ac- 
tually brought positive results. One incident of many will make 
the point. A party of tourist gentlemen, a Scotsman and five 
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English friends, had been tipped off to be sure to go to SS. John 
and Paul as one of the diverting attractions of the Eternal City. 
They were diverted. But when they left, the pidgin English 
words of the Brother-porter followed them. They knew no peace. 
A year later one of them returned to tell the Passionists that not 
only he, but his five companions as well, had been received into 
the fold of Peter. The “English Catechism” plus the prayers 
of the Passionists were accomplishing the desired effect. 

The first Englishman Father Dominic met, as we have seen, 
was the seventy-year~old Sir Harry Trelawney, who had entered 
the Catholic Church twenty years earlier. His family was well 
known in Cornwall, and it was something of a sensation when 
he resigned his living as an Anglican minister. His daughter 
Letitia had preceded her father into the Church by a few years. 
On the death of Lady Trelawney, Sir Harry asked a dispensation 
in order to become a Catholic priest. His request was sympa~ 
thetically received and he began his studies. His patron was 
Cardinal Odescalchi. When it came time to learn the ritual of 
celebrating Mass, the elderly candidate, with failing memory, 
presented a problem, and the Cardinal asked the Passionist Fa- 
ther General to appoint a priest of the Congregation to assist 
him. Miss Letitia, who had stayed devotedly by her father, used 
to accompany him to SS. John and Paul. While acting as in- 
terpreter, she became aware of the inspired passion that Dominic 
had for the English. With typical female persistence, she dis- 
covered that for over seventeen years he had been praying and 
sacrificing for the conversion of England. 

It was Letitia Trelawney who induced a young convert Eng- 
lish minister, then studying for the priesthood at the English 
College in Rome, to assist her father and Dominic. This was 
the Honorable George Spencer, youngest son of the second Earl 
Spencer and Lady Lavinia Bingham. His father had been First 
Lord of the Admiralty from 1794 to 1800. George was born on 
December 21, 1799, and became in due course a minister in the 
Church of England, only to enter the Catholic Church in 1830. 
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He met Father Dominic on his second day in Rome, and a life- 
long friendship began between the two men. Father Spencer 
was ordained on May 26, 1832. 

George Spencer introduced Father Dominic to Ambrose Lisle 
Phillipps, a young man of twenty-one who had entered the 
Church four years previously. The two were instantly attracted 
to each other and spent long hours walking through the famous 
gardens of SS. John and Paul. Phillipps had been born March 
17, 1809, and thus was barely seventeen at the time of his con- 
version. He was a close friend of Newman, and to him the 
future Cardinal had written: “If England is converted to Christ, 
it will be as much due, under God, to you as anyone.”> When 
Ambrose was only fourteen, he persuaded the Vicar of Shepshed 
to put a plain wooden cross on the communion table. Within 
three weeks this innovation in the Established Church was ordered 
out by the Bishop of Peterborough as a “‘popish symbol and 
idolatrous emblem.” After being received into the Church, 
Phillipps attended Cambridge University for two years, leaving 
in 1828 for reasons of health. It was his example and arguments 
that led George Spencer to forsake the Anglican ministry and then 
Anglicanism itself. 

Thus the first trinity of Englishmen that Dominic met was 
Trelawney, Spencer, and Phillipps. In the nature of things it is 
understandable that the Passionist formed a certain concept of 
what all Englishmen would be like from these three. Of course 
there was a great difference in their ages, but the common de- 
nominator was that each had already forsaken Protestantism 
in favor of the true Church. Two were former Protestant divines 
now engaged in study for the priesthood. Two were from the 
nobility. All three had appealing personalities. All three were 
financially secure. All three were college-bred. All three pos- 
sessed the apostolic spirit— their point was to establish chapels, 
and if possible religious houses, in their homeland. All were on 
fire for the spread of the Catholic Faith in England. In a cer- 
tain sense, their association with Dominic constituted a dream 
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world in which all four inhabitants wanted the same thing, and 
buoyed up one another’s confidence and expectations. 

It was, nevertheless, a special actual grace for Father Dom- 
inic, whose hopes had been so long delayed. He was really 
learning some English. A little concrete geography was adding 
itself to his sketchy knowledge of the English scene. His read- 
ings in history were now being confirmed by those who, he felt, 
were far better informed than himself. Those charming after- 
noon sessions, in which the Englishmen were as anxious to be 
with Dominic as he was to be with them, were not wasted. The 
priests of SS. John and Paul used to remark on the incongruity 
of this animated group strolling, halting, gesticulating and laugh- 
ing in the very shadow of the Coliseum as they envisioned an- 
other Roman invasion of Britain. For all his wit and earnestness, 
Father Dominic did look, in contrast to his companions, even 
smaller than he usually did, and somewhat seedy. There was 
the tall, majestic Spencer, with the aristocratic assurance of his 
thirty-one years, and impeccably English-tailored. The boyish 
Ambrose Phillipps who walked beside them had all the vitality 
of youth and all the security of the well-bred. When, occasion- 
ally, the grandfather of the group, Trelawney, joined them, the 
contrast of age was added to the other differences. 

The idyllic situation, to repeat, did carry its own dangers. 
It tended to give Dominic the impression that all England was 
just waiting for the call that would arouse the country from its 
lethargy. From this dream, he was to have a rude awakening. 

The third decade of the nineteenth century might well be 
called the English period of Rome. At this time Wiseman was 
the Rector of the English college there. His visitors’ book lists 
the names of some whose deeds occupy the pages of English his- 
tory: Monckton Milnes, Julius Hare, Charles Marriott, William 
Ewart Gladstone, John Henry Newman, Richard Hurrell Froude, 
Henry Edward Manning, Sir Thomas Acland and Lord Macaulay. 
One of several interesting comments by the latter on the Rome 
of this period follows: 
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“Rome was full of English when I arrived, but now the crowd 
is unsupportable. I avoid society as much as I can without being 
churlish: for it is boyish to come to Italy for the purpose of 
mixing with the set and hearing the tattle to which one is ac- 
customed in Mayfair.” 

Another English convert whom Phillipps brought to SS. John 
and Paul during this period was Kenelm Digby. The two had 
been together at Cambridge, although Digby, born in Ireland in 
1800, was thus nine years the elder. He actually came into the 
Church through his medieval studies, His most important literary 
contribution was a work of eleven volumes entitled Mores Cathol- 
ici, which appeared from 1831 to 1840. In this publication he 
collected from original sources a prodigious amount of informa- 
tion about the religious, social, and artistic life of the “Ages 
of Faith” in Europe.® It is manifest that his was a deeply Cath- 
olic soul, and his ability has been described as that of a truly 
pious pilgrim collecting the fragrance of ancient times. His en- 
counter with Father Dominic at the Passionist Motherhouse was 
brief but memorable for both. 

In the midst of this series of happy English meetings, Dom- 
inic Barberi came face to face with his first Anglican clergymen. 
This was the Reverend James Ford, a long-time friend of George 
Spencer. They had toured Europe together in 1820. When 
Spencer had been an Anglican curate at Brington, Ford had been 
a curate in nearby Northampton. Later, Ford did not follow 
Spencer’s example by becoming a Catholic, but they remained 
staunch friends. As Ford was staying in Pisa while Spencer was 
in Rome, the two arranged to meet. Spencer, having told his 
friend all about the Passionist priest who had such an interest in 
England, brought him to visit Dominic one afternoon. Though 
Ford was never converted (Dominic often referred to him in jest as 
“my failure”), the priest’s relations with the Protestant minister 
were gracious, understanding and extremely kind. For many 
years after their meeting, they corresponded. This direct contact 
with a convinced Anglican clergyman served as a wonderful 
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check and balance for Father Dominic. Here he found the non- 
Catholic tenets, not in a void, but in reality, in a learned man 
and one obviously of good will. Objections were no longer foot- 
notes in a theology book, but concrete problems of good people 
who firmly believed in them. 

It was his apologetical dialogues with the Reverend Mr. Ford 
that prompted Father Dominic to write another book, Letters 
from the Coelian Hill. In this work he takes up in turn the Prot- 
estant objections against the Catholic Church and the, Roman 
Pontiff. In much the same patient and painstaking way in which 
he had presented the Faith to the Protestant divine, Ford, Dom- 
inic dispatched each of these objections with logic, clarity and 
incisiveness. 

After Ford returned to England, Father Dominic began a cor- 
respondence with him in the hope of being instrumental in his 
conversion. “Allow me, my dear Mr. Ford,” he wrote, “to direct 
to you this humble letter in attestation of the warm affection I 
bear you, and the sincere desire I have of serving you. I can 
assure you that from the time I had the honor of making your 
acquaintance in the garden of our house in Rome, I have never 
forgotten your person, nor shall I ever hereafter be able to for- 
get it, carrying it as I do engraven on my heart. You may then 
easily conceive what are the ardent wishes, what the prayers, I 
daily present to the Lord.... 

“I promise to give you satisfaction as far as circumstances 
and my poor talents permit ...as often as you are in difficulty 
about any point whatever of Catholic doctrine. My dear sir, we 
live for truth and not sophisms; if we seek the truth simply, 
we shall find it easily and it will free us from our bonds.” 

Later he wrote: 

“Be not angry, my dear friend, with one who loves you and 
would shed his blood for your eternal salvation. Examine your- 
self dispassionately before God, from Whom nothing can be 
hidden, whether any human motive withholds you from becom- 
ing a Catholic. Is it your affection for your wife and children? 
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I do not think so, for you would have no need to be separated 
from them. Is it the shame of confessing that hitherto you have 
been deceived? Is it the fear of being called by other Protestants 
a shallow or inconsistent man without force of character? Or is 
it the principle that a man must follow the religion in which he 
is born? Ah, if this were the case, what would become of you? 
You might say in your defense that you have carefully examined 
into the truth, and have followed the religion which seemed to 
you true. Yes, you might say this to me, or to others like me. 
But could you say it as well before the Divine Tribunal? What 
would it avail us to appear innocent and seem holy before men, 
if we are not such before God? Well has it been said, ‘Such we 
are as we are before God.’ ”””° 

His conclusion is really touching, and perhaps to his English 
clergyman friend it was also a little embarrassing: 

“My sweet Jesus, by Thy most Sacred Passion, and by Thy 
most precious Blood, let not that bond be burst asunder which 
Thy Hand has bound on me so powerfully. These are my con- 
tinual prayers, and what are yours? Are they not the same? I 
believe it... but then ... what can keep us asunder?’ 

During these pleasant days of his English preoccupation in 
Rome, Dominic also turned his pen to another poignant plea 
to the English people to return to the Faith of their fathers. He 
called it The Lamentation of England. Later (in 1831), Ambrose 
Phillipps translated this monograph into English. It is really a 
masterpiece modeled on the Lamentations of Jeremias. The long 
delay of the chosen people in returning to God and the Holy 
City is deftly and almost poetically accommodated to the situa- 
tion of the English nation delaying its return to its Father’s 
house and to Rome. 

It is clear, however, that all this activity of making English 
acquaintances and penning apologetic writings was neither a 
satisfactory substitute for Dominic's divinely inspired mission, 
nor a sufficient channel for his consuming zeal. 
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In the liturgical procession on Palm Sunday, the rubrics then 
required the subdeacon to knock on the closed door of the church 
with the staff of the processional cross, as a symbol that God's 
people begged to be readmitted. Witnessing this ceremony, and 
applying it to the English nation, Dominic burst into tears. Later 
he wrote: 

“I seemed to see them, outside the Church, crying to be 
let in—Lord, wilt Thou that I cry, that I weep for them? I will 
cry indeed, but what will my plaints profit if they are without 
fruit? Dost Thou will that my grief should have no remedy? 
No, Lord! I adore the secrets of Thy wisdom, but I will not, for 
all that, ever cease from knocking at the door of Thy mercy. I 
will never be content until I see the whole universe united in Thy 
bosom, but above all until I see my beloved England return to the 
unity of the Catholic Church. Thou, O Lord, hast given me this 
desire; grant me to see its accomplishment.” 

This fervent Passionist priest would have to wait another 
full decade before he could tum his footsteps toward his “be- 
loved England.” With Dominic we adore the secrets of the Divine 
Wisdom; but in the natural order, now would have seemed to 
be the appropriate time. Ten years later he would be close to 
fifty, with his health almost broken, whereas at this time he still 
had physical strength. Certainly, frustration was Dominic’s 
particular cross. His very acceptance of these prolonged disap- 
pointments singles him out as a martyr to the divine will, a 
suffering servant of the Lord, another Daniel, pleasing to God 
in his desires. 

In this vein, Father Pius Devine, C.P., the first English 
biographer of the beatus, writes: “What must have been the sighs 
he heaved heavenward, day and night, for the place where he 
was yet to labor and spend the closing years of his precious 
life! We rarely come across anything more affecting in the lives 
of the saints. Here is this poor Italian dying for the chance of 
doing something for those, many of whom were doing almost 
nothing for themselves!” 
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In this year of 1831, just before he left Rome, Dominic’s 
position regarding England was duly recognized in a letter he 
received from Ambrose Phillipps, who was now back in that 
country: 

“Oh, if all English Catholics had the same zeal and the same 
compassion for their country, it would at least be permitted to 
us to hope for its approaching conversion! ...It appears to me 
a good sign of the will of God regarding England, that a priest 
of the most devout Congregation of the Passion of Jesus Christ, 
and one, too, who lives so near the house of our great Apostle 
St. Augustine, should entertain such affectionate sentiments 
toward our country. I hope the time is coming when God will 
show His infinite mercy on the land of so many saints and so 
many martyrs! Only fifty years ago, to offer to God the most 
Holy Sacrifice in England was judged a crime deserving the 
severest chastisements of the law. But lo! religion is persecuted 
in France; the French priests have no place of refuge.... The 
British Parliament, with the consent of its august and clement 
king, repeals this infamous law, and the priests of France flee into 
England. Behold the first step toward the conversion of England. 
I owe my conversion to a French priest; and how many others 
can say the same! At this moment the Catholic Faith is daily 
increasing in England, and I have reason to believe that within 
fifty or eighty years, this, my dear but unhappy native land, 
will be entirely Catholic. Let us always pray for this, to our 
dear and divine Jesus, through the intercession of His most holy 
Mother and our English saints.” 

This letter, so anticipatory in its nature and so sanguine in 
its expectation, certainly came as balm in Gilead. It was a sup- 
port to Dominic’s desolation of spirit, for at that time he had 
been named Rector of the new Retreat of St. Michael, Archangel, 
in Lucca. 

From his new post, Dominic answered the letter in part as 
follows: 
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“...Lalso beg you will give me some information regarding 
the state of the Catholic religion in your country. Does the tide 
of conversions still continue? Are churches founded? Are the 
clergy good and zealous? O beloved England! 

“You have asked me to say something about what we treated 
of in Rome, but what can I say? Ever since I left that city I have 
been able to hear very little regarding our mutual friends. Here 
am I, in this little corner of the world, occupied about anything 
but what occupied me in Rome: still, I am content, because this 
is the will of our loving God.... 

“At present I have neither the time nor the occasion to occupy 
myself in matters of controversy, or in the study of the English 
language. If God is pleased that I should be thus employed, it 
will be for Him to give me the opportunity and afford me the 
means,’”4 

It was here, in 1833, while he was Rector at Lucca, that Fa- 
ther Dominic actually made his first personal attempt to bring 
about an English foundation of the Passionists. He was urged 
to do so by many letters from his English friends. The result 
at the time was a dismal failure. Later, as we have seen, when 
he became Provincial Consultor, he had the opportunity to have 
the English mission made a matter on the agenda of the Gen- 
eral Chapter. 

In answer to one of the many letters received from English 
converts, Dominic adroitly sidesteps the question as to whether 
he had been divinely appointed to be the Apostle of England: 

“In regard to your wish to know more particularly what I 
think about England, I can only assure you that, for eighteen 
years, I have always entertained the most lively confidence in the 
recovery of that kingdom, and never lost it even when there did 
not appear a ray of hope. This hope has been on the increase 
since I had the happiness of making the acquaintance of Mr. 
Spencer and yourself... . 

“As to any special revelation on this subject, I am not the 
person to receive such favors, nor have I sought for them. I am 
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a poor sinner, not worthy that God should make known His 
divine secrets through me. 

“As to the entire return of England, if we mean a mathe- 
matical whole, I look on this as a thing very difficult. I should 
be exceedingly happy at a moral whole. So I am not discouraged 
at seeing that the progress is somewhat slow, and not so imme- 
diate as we should wish.”” 

One final quotation from the letters of Dominic will reveal 
his inexhaustible charity and zeal for the retum of the English 
Church: 

“If the nation declared itself Catholic in a mass, there would 
be reason to fear that-many would do it for secondary motives 
and without reflection. Anyway, this is a work of God’s own, 
and we have to let Him take His own way, having a care on our 
part to follow faithfully the path which the divine mercy lovingly 
points out to us. The sweet hope consoles me, which you give 
me, of coming to England to found there our Congregation. O 
happy day, when wilt thou come? It is true that I am an instru- 
ment too inadequate for so great a work: but God can make use 
of whom He pleases, and that is my consolation. Oh, could I 
but sacrifice my life and give my blood for my beloved brethren 
of England! I hope that if I give not my blood, I shall at least 
exhaust my strength for them.”?® 

In this review and somewhat composite picture of the actual 
connections of Dominic of the Mother of God with England 
and some of her citizens, the mood has been set for much that 
is to follow. God led Dominic from his youth to the English 
missions. God Himself filled the soul of this obscure son of 
St. Paul of the Cross with a fiery zeal for the conversion of that 
country which is equal to that of St. Francis Xavier for the 
Indies. In naked faith Dominic had to wait until God’s own 
hour. He grasped at every straw, made the most of every op- 
portunity to further his apostolate. The English themselves have 
a whimsical expression for situations that come about by partial 
and devious means, saying it was all “bits and pieces.” Nothing 
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could better describe the dawn of Dominic’s English dream and 
his introduction to the land of his promise and her people than 
this picturesque phrase, “bits and pieces.” 

Father Dominic was human enough to see, in the least scrap 
of information, a message intended for him regarding his future 
work. He was enthusiastic enough in the natural order to accept 
without question the aspirations of other souls almost as much 
on fire as his own. If he showed a lack of discernment in his 
credulity toward the projected optimism of his first English 
associates, it lay in his very human desire to make his wish father 
to his actions and to the success of others. 

Even this. enthusiasm, however, he moderated by prudence. 
When others were carried away by drawing too many universal 
conclusions from one or several particulars, his philosophical 
mind and sense of history kept his judgment clear. An example 
of this is the truly Scholastic distinction he made when writing of 
the much-hoped-for “mass conversion” of the British nation. 
The mathematical or physical whole, no. The moral entity, a 
hopeful prospect. 

When he could not speak his word in defense of the Church 
nor preach her apologetics to heretics, he took pen in hand and 
wrote brilliant and touching appeals which were by no means 
lacking in effect. 

His apostleship of prayer for England among the Passionist 
community, the enclosed Passionist Nuns, and people of every 
class and state, was really herculean. He also inspired others 
to carry on. this crusade. Of his efforts it could be written that 
not only Italians, but English, Irish, Belgian and French Cath- 
olics were begging God without ceasing for the conversion 
of England. 

On this exercise of his preparatory ministry, Dom Bede 
Camm comments: “If a conversion is chiefly and necessarily the 
work of God's grace in answer to the intercession of Catholics, 
shall we be wrong if we attribute to Father Dominic a far greater 
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share in this unique conversion than appears or can appear on 
the surface?” 

As Dominic crushed exultingly to his heart his letter from 
the Father General naming him to lead the first band of Pas- 
sionists from sunny Italy to the fog~bound shores of northwestern 
Europe, it was a heart made comformable to His Crucified Master, 
who had exclaimed on the eve of His Way of the Cross: “I 
have a baptism to be baptized with; and how distressed I am 
until it is accomplished” (Luke 12:50). It was a heart that knew 
frustration and hope delayed. A heart emptied of self and of 
human ambition. A heart devoid of self-will. A heart that was 
sorrowful unto death. A heart broken with disappointments. A 
- heart willing to spend and be spent. In a word, Dominic’s heart 
was the heart of a man with a vision. As with every vision, the 
darkness before the dawn had hidden the light. His tears would 
now be turned to joy. It was no longer a time to weep. 
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CHAPTER THE FIFTH 
A Time To Gather... 


A carriage was drawn up in the 
Piazza of SS. John and Paul. Two black horses 
steamed in the late May sun. A few pieces of 
travel-stained baggage were already in place. 
Father Seraphim and Father Peter were anx- 
iously waiting to be off. Brother Crispin was 
giving last-minute instructions about the garden 
he was leaving behind. It was an awkward mo- 
ment. The good-byes had been said, the bless- 
ings of the Superiors received, the kiss of peace 
exchanged literally a hundred times. The driver 
looked more bored by the minute. Men, espe- 
cially soft-hearted Italian men, hate farewells. 
Everyone wanted this scene ended. Where was 
Father Dominic? Groups of the younger reli- 
gious sped in all directions, happy for some- 
thing to do. Finally he was found, prostrate at 
the tomb of his Father and Founder, Si. Paul of 
the Cross, and sobbing unresirainedly. His tears 
were appropriate, for never again would he 
kneel before that sacred shrine, so dear to every 
Passionist. He was to be the prophecy of the 
Founder fulfilled. His need for strength had 
made him oblivious to time and surroundings. 
Bewildered, he mounted the steps of the car- 
riage amid the cries of the monks, “Until your 
return!” In his heart he sensed it was, ‘Until 
heaven!” 
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ON MAY 24, 1840, when the first 
Passionists set out from Rome for Belgium, everyone regarded 
the new foundation as a steppingstone to England. The question 
naturally arises, why Belgium? And the answer is cryptic, and 
even more, confusing: It was not France. 

Originally, a foundation was scheduled for Boulogne, from 
which the Passionists would later leave for England. This pro- 
posed French foundation goes back to an unusual Englishwoman, 
Mrs. Louisa Canning, a cousin of George Spencer. While visit- 
ing Rome, she went to SS. John and Paul and met Father 
Ignatius of the Side of Jesus, successor to Father Dominic as 
professor of theology when the latter was made Rector at Lucca. 
This would set the date of her visit sometime in the fall of 1831. 
Father Ignatius of the Side of Jesus, fired by the zeal of Dominic 
for the conversion of England, gave her a glowing account of 
St. Paul of the Cross and his love for her homeland, and of the 
extraordinary fervor in the same cause of his spiritual son Dom- 
inic Barberi. When Mrs. Canning later took up residence at 
Boulogne-sur-Mer in France, she frequently considered ways and 
means for getting the Passionists to England. 

Boulogne, with a population of over eighty thousand, was 
a cathedral city. Its mother church having been destroyed dur- 
ing the Revolution, a remarkable priest, Abbé Haffreingue, un- 
dertook in 1827 to have it rebuilt and consecrated anew under 
the title of Our Lady. Thirty-nine years of effort completed 
the undertaking. It rises on a hill high above the city and 
its dome reaches three hundred feet toward heaven. The unusual 
churchman who was the moving spirit of this achievement had 
met the Passionists in Rome and had made an unsuccessful over- 
ture to the higher Superiors for a French foundation of the Con- 
gregation. His efforts had been seconded by another outstanding 
priest, Abbé Charles Bernard of Lille. 

By what might seem like coincidence, but surely was the 
interposition of Divine Providence, these three Passionist de- 
votees came together, discussed their Roman adventures, and 
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discovered their common admiration for the Congregation of St. 
Paul of the Cross. From this point on, there appeared to be 
a holy conspiracy to bring the Passionists to France. A lengthy 
correspondence on the subject between Mrs. Canning and Father 
Ignatius is extant. When Dominic was in Rome during March, 
1837, he wrote to Ambrose Phillipps: “If I cannot actually come 
to it [England], I will get as near to it as I possibly can, that I 
may behold, at least at a distance, that island which for twenty- 
three years I have carried engraven on my heart. You will 
perhaps know that a foundation has been offered us at Boulogne, 
in France.”* And meanwhile, Mrs. Canning was gratified to 
learn that her cousin Father Spencer and a friend of his, Ambrose 
Lisle Phillipps, were likewise engaged in more or less frontal 
attacks on the Passionist Superiors, beseeching them to send a 
band of Passionists to England. 


The French foundation was actually accepted by the General 
and several Passionists were designated to found a retreat within 
sight of the white cliffs of Dover. The whole enterprise fell through 
for political reasons. Louis Philippe, the “citizen king,”? and his 
government were hostile to the Church. Not only would the 
French political authority not give formal approval, but they 
would not even allow the Passionists to come to France and 
wear the habit of the Congregation. Hence the project had to be 
abandoned. 

The Abbé Bernard, mindful of a letter of Father Ignatius 
to Mrs. Canning noting how a “house there [at Boulogne] 
would be of no small advantage, as a port, or depot, or stepping- 
stone to England,”? turned his thoughts to Belgium. At this time 
the Abbé’s efforts were supported by the Chevalier Drach, a 
converted Jew from Strasbourg who had been received into the 
Church in Paris in 1823. Appointed librarian of the Propaganda 
in Rome four years later, he proved himself an outstanding friend 
of the Passionists. A second layman, Monsieur Louis Fiévet- 
Chombart of Lille, a close friend of Father Spencer, joined in 
the movement. To their side came also Monsieur du Bois-Four~ 
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vier, an outstanding Catholic of Valenciennes. This formidable 
foursome united forces and sought help from their friends. Finally 
they settled on a location for the Passionist steppingstone to 
England. It was the diocese of Tournai, a cathedral town in the 
province of Hainault in central Belgium, a few miles from 
the French border. It did not have the magic of being lapped 
by the English Channel, but it did have a well-disposed govern- 
ment. The ecclesiastical authority in the person of the ordinary, 
Bishop Labis, granted permission for the foundation. 

Actually both Father George Spencer and Ambrose Phillipps 
were reluctant to have the Passionists begin in either France or 
Belgium. Their argument was that, since any foundation any~ 
where would be beset with poverty and hardship, it would be 
better to get the pioneer stage in England over at once. However, 
as is sometimes the case with idealists, they missed a very practi- 
cal point. It was clear to the Passionist Superiors that a prelim- 
inary foundation in the northwest corner of the continent was 
desirable, being both politically and geographically nearer to 
Rome and the Catholic mentality. Also, ecclesiastical permission 
from the English hierarchy, although long awaited, had not yet 
been forthcoming. 

The final requisite for going to Belgium was a house and 
land for the foundation. At this juncture there appeared on the 
scene a woman of great piety and considerable means, the Baron~ 
ess de Croeser, who offered the use of her country estate, the 
Chateau d’Ere, in the purlieus of Tournai, for the new retreat. An 
option for future acquisition of the property on generous terms 
was also assured. The baroness thus became the first benefactress 
of the Congregation in northern Europe. 

Before leaving the Holy City, Father Dominic, with his 
companion priests Fathers Seraphim and Peter, and a lay Brother, 
Brother Crispin, had had an audience with the Pope. The little 
mission band went to the Vatican in company with the General 
of the Passionists, Father Anthony of St. James. The reigning 
Pontiff was Pope Gregory XVI. More than one biographer of 
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Dominic has seen here, symbolically, the figure of Pope Gregory 
the Great sending out the first Apostle of England, the Benedic- 
tine Augustine. Dominic later described the Holy Father as being 
intensely interested in the English project. Pope Gregory had 
often used the library in the Motherhouse at SS. John and Paul 
when he was residing in the Monastery of San Gregorio near the 
Passionists on the Coelian Hill. He concluded the audience by 
reassuring the Passionists of his continued personal friendship, 
and as Vicar of Christ he imparted his pontifical blessing to the 
kneeling group of black-clad missioners. This took place on 
May 23, 1840, the eve of their departure. 

The next day, after the touching scene recorded at the begin- 
ning of this chapter, the four members of the English mission 
left Rome. Two days later, Dominic and his companions ascended 
the gangplank of the undersized steamer at Civitavecchia headed 
for Marseilles. In the years past, St. Paul of the Cross had also 
embarked from this very port. As the ship wallowed out into 
a stormy sea, Dominic watched the shore of his beloved native 
land fall away—never to be seen by him again in this life. The 
journey by sea, delayed by severe storms, took three full days. 
Brother Crispin was prostrated by seasickness so severe that he 
never fully recovered from the journey. Dominic, on the other 
hand, seemed to thrive on the voyage. The truth is that he was 
invigorated by the wonderful realization that, after all his prayers 
and sacrifices, he was now actually beginning the journey which 
would eventually carry him to England. 

On arrival at Marseilles, that overgrown and bustling seaport 
city, so unlike those of Italy, they met a great friend indeed. This 
was the venerated Founder of the Oblates of Mary Immaculate, 
the saintly Bishop of Marseilles, Charles Joseph Eugene de 
Mazenod. Forced into exile, like many other members of the 
nobility during the Revolution, Bishop de Mazenod had gone to 
Italy, and while there had picked up a certain fluency in the 
language. This, assisted by Dominic’s self-taught French, made 
communication between the two adequate, although somewhat 
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amusing. Each saw in the other a kindred soul possessed of the 
same apostolic and missionary zeal. The Passionists had arrived 
almost literally “without script or shoes or staff” (Luke 10:14).‘ 
When, after a few days with the hospitable bishop, they departed 
northward, every need had been supplied by him. And his charity, 
like that of the Good Samaritan, proved to be persevering. When 
the passengers changed coaches at Lyons, Dominic’s schoolboy 
French was put to hard test arguing with the agent about the cost 
of their transportation. The reason for the confusion: Monseigneur 
de Mazenod had paid their way without telling them—though 
he could ill afford the hundred and twenty-five francs. 

The diligence, or oversized stagecoach, rattled through the 
French countryside, to Châlons-sur-Marne, Dijon, and then 
Paris. Here they stayed for a few days at the Irish College, 
where their gentleness and grave and thoughtful demeanor left 
an indelible impression on the students. In fact, one young man, 
Daniel Smith, decided then and there to join the Passionists. He 
later became our Father Emidius, 

Paris in the late springtime was even then a city of joy and 
splendor. Visitors had flocked there from all over the world, 
but the Passionists saw the city only as a way station en route 
to their great adventure. Leaving Paris, they made their way 
through Marne, Rheims, Cambrai, and then Lille, to visit their 
benefactor, the Abbé Bernard. This holy priest received them 
with open arms. Since he could not accommodate the missioners 
in his home, he secured hospitality for them with the Brothers 
of Christian Instruction, where they remained for two days. This 
was the inception of a long friendship between the two religious 
communities. 

In the diary of his journey Dominic narrates how charmed 
he and his companions were with the warm faith of the French. 
From the customs inspectors (who refused to look into the’ few 
shabby parcels of the Passionists, saying, “If we are not to believe 
these men of God, whom shall we believe?”) to the children 
who ran up to kiss their hands and with puzzled frowns tried to 
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read the “Jesu Xpi Passio” on their badges, all showed the great- 
est respect. Dominic was amused when one group of adults, 
hearing the priests converse in fluent Latin, announced: “These 
are some professors from the Roman universities.’ 

With his great penchant for the practical, Dominic soon 
instructed the Passionist authorities in Rome, that, if others 
should follow his group, they must be supplied with enough 
money to tip those who carried the baggage and to distribute 
alms to the poor en route. He had perceived that the impres- 
sion was abroad that religious were only too willing to take for 
themselves rather than give to the needy. No one can deny 
Dominic’s acute sense of situations and his practical remedies 
for the same. 

Friday, June 12, 1840, was a red-letter day as the Passionists 
crossed the border into Belgium. The pioneer band was directed 
to the house of the Brothers of Charity at Froidmont. These 
good religious lived up to their name, overwhelming Dominic 
and his companions by their attentions and generosity. 

The next day the Passionists paid their first visit in Belgium, 
to present their respects to Bishop Labis of Tournai. Father 
Dominic’s accounts, a delightful blending of supernatural hu- 
mility and natural whimsy, never leave out details about himself 
which it would embarrass another to admit. Here at Tournai 
just such an incident occurred. When the Passionists had left 
Italy, their attire, though poor indeed, had been so cleaned and 
pressed that they had an almost military trimness. Now they were 
travel-worn and looked shabby. Desiring to put the best foot 
forward, Father Dominic suggested the luxury of a barbershop 
shave. With typical dispatch he led the others into the first 
tonsorial parlor they came to. The shop was empty, but they 
sat down and waited. The long delay was abruptly ended by 
the arrival of an urchin who invited them to take the chair. With 
some misgiving, Dominic offered himself first. The boy imme- 
diately proceeded to lather the Superior’s face in a very profes- 
sional manner, and then disappeared. 
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There is a certain deep masculine comfort in repose in a 
barber's chair with the soothing warmth of lather on one’s face. 
This sensation visited Father Dominic, who gratefully closed 
his eyes. All at once the boy’s mother, a massive and muscular 
Belgian housewife, appeared with open razor in hand. Before 
his confreres could speak as they sat aghast, she seized Father 
Dominic’s face with her left hand, and giving no quarter, wielded 
the razor with her right. The consternation of her victim can 
only be imagined when he opened his eyes and saw a woman. 
The chronicler states categorically, “The stupefaction of Dominic 
was impossible to describe.” The others, as sheep to the slaugh- 
ter, followed the example of their Superior. 

Their fastidious preparation in order to make a good impres- 
sion on Bishop Labis was entirely wasted. The prelate received 
them politely enough, but without any warmth, and their official 
visit was brief in the extreme. While Dominic remained with 
Brother Crispin, who was ill, the other two priests went with the 
faithful Abbé Bernard to call on the Baroness de Croeser at 
Valenciennes. They learned that she had gone to nearby Calonne 
for a visit, so the next day the whole group followed her there. 

The coldness of the bishop’s reception was erased by the 
warm welcome of this noble lady. Under date of May 22 she 
had made over the property of Chateau d’Ere to the Passionists. 
Now, on June 15, less than a month later, the group visited their 
new retreat for the first time, and the formal deeds of transfer 
were made. During this visit Father Dominic brought with him 
writing materials for making an inventory. This was a well-in- 
tentioned but entirely unnecessary precaution, as the whole house 
boasted but one piece of furniture—a pine table in the kitchen. 
The gardner who went with the house took one look at his new 
employers and promptly resigned. (He was later persuaded to 
change his mind and stay on.) On this visit Father Dominic 
met for the first time the Monsieurs Fiévet-Chombart and du 
Bois-Fourvier, who had also been instrumental in promoting the 
foundation. 
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With that devotion to the Holy See which is so large a part 
of the Passionist heritage from St. Paul of the Cross, Dominic 
next took his little community to Brussels to greet the Papal 
Nuncio, Archbishop Fornari. He received them most kindly and 
blessed them and their future work. 

Then the group returned to Ere. The first month there was 
miserable beyond description. They made their own beds of 
straw and placed them on the floor. They acquired a little fur- 
niture piecemeal. Some days they had no food. They were not 
quite sure whether they were in Bethlehem or on Calvary, but 
they knew that they were following in the footsteps of the first 
Passionist, Christ Himself. Their greatest deprivation was not 
having the Blessed Sacrament. Every day they had to go two 
miles to the nearest parish church for Mass. After a week the 
road, which was only a dirt carriage track, became a veritable 
slough of mud. Often they went down to their knees in the 
morass. 

To add to their crosses, calumny and slander were circulated 
against them. They were accused (of all things!) of being proud 
and arrogant. It was said that they had been thrown out of 
Italy in disgrace—and now had the effrontery to try to reform 
Belgium. Moreover, they were questing (begging) without the 
license of the bishop. This flood of lying finally reached the ears 
of Bishop Labis, who though he had been a less than enthusiastic 
receptionist, now became an adamant defender. The Vicar Gen~ 
eral, Monseigneur Dupierreux, also staunchly backed up the 
little group. Abbé Bernard continued his indefatigable labors for 
the Passionists, and in the end, after an experience painful in 
the extreme, virtue and truth triumphed. At this time of bitter 
need, the Redemptorist Fathers at Tournai also were of great 
assistance to the Passionists. 

By the end of July, in spite of the persecution, the chapel 
at Ere was finished and dedicated. The Blessed Sacrament had 
been placed on the altar, and the full Passionist observance, in- 
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cluding Matins at two in the morning, was being followed with 
exact regularity. 

The internal life of the Passionists being fully established, 
Dominic now sought to bring into being the exterior works of 
the Institute, namely, the preaching of parish missions, as well 
as retreats for the clergy and religious. The missioners’ under- 
standing of the French language had improved considerably 
through the “lear by doing” method, which the present genera- 
tion of pedagogues thinks of as an innovation. 

The first step was to obtain faculties for hearing confessions. 
As Dominic was virtually unknown at Tournai, he was required 
by the diocesan authorities to take an examination. Provincial, 
philosopher, theologian, exposer of Lamennais, author and 
pteacher, Dominic underwent the scrutiny. He answered out 
of his amazing fund of knowledge, but so humbly that, as in 
the case of Another who was disputed by the doctors in the 
Temple, the examiners were amazed at his learning. Finally they 
openly declared: “But it is Père Dominic who ought to be in 
our place, and we in his.” From this time onward the Passionist 
Superior became the adviser of the bishop and the local clergy, 
and was frequently approached to interpret Roman documents 
and decisions for their application in the diocese. The muddy 
road to Ere became worn by the footsteps of clergy of high and 
low station coming to confession to the Passionists—an aposto- 
late in which the sons of St. Paul of the Cross have a world-wide 
reputation to this day. 

Now that the early crosses had been borne, God asked a new 
sacrifice of this heroic pioneer company. On August 18, 1840, 
Brother Crispin, who had never been well after enduring the 
hardships of the journey to Belgium, died. His assistance on 
earth was sorely missed, but in a spirit of faith Father Dominic 
looked for even greater support from him in heaven. 

From Father George Spencer, now at St. Mary’s College at 
Oscott, Father Dominic received a letter telling him that he had 
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at hand a young man who he thought would be a very useful 
candidate for the Passionists. This was good news indeed. 

But the most important event of this period was one first 
mentioned in a letter from Bishop Wiseman, former rector of the 
English College in Rome, and future Cardinal. Dated September 
28, 1840, the letter began by explaining that the bishop had 
relics and other gifts from the Passionists in Rome for Dominic 
and the new foundation (which was named, appropriately 
enough, the Retreat of the Holy Cross). Bishop Wiseman. said 
that he had heard, mistakenly, that Dominic was already in 
England and had therefore by-passed him in Belgium. The great 
news, however, was that he had a place in mind which would 
make an excellent Passionist foundation in England. Actually 
it was Bishop Walsh, Vicar Apostolic for the Midlands district, 
who had proposed the location as a Passionist retreat. It was 
Aston Hall, a former convent and later occupied by Franciscans, 
but now empty. It was endowed in the sense that it had an 
annual financial settlement for the care of a nearby church. The 
only difficulty would be the need for one who spoke English, as 
preaching sermons and hearing confessions were part of the parish 
duties. Wiseman suggested communicating with the Father Gen- 
eral at once. 

The joy and enthusiasm of Father Dominic over this news 
are best seen in the rapidity of the events which followed. He 
wrote immediately to the Father General, and by return post re- 
ceived permission to inspect the proposed property in England. 
About this time he was given a special intuition in prayer that 
great future tribulations awaited him. On his way to England 
he stopped at Boulogne, where again he was led to understand 
that he must undergo trials of the most extreme nature. The 
precise character of these sufferings was not made known to him, 
but he offered himself willingly to be drowned on the journey 
if that would be of profit to the salvation of the English people. 
Death, however, was not the trial in store for him, He would 
find it harder to live. 
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While waiting for passage across the channel, he was given 
a letter from Father George Spencer telling him not to come to 
England at present as the time was not favorable for beginning 
his venture. Dominic tells us that he was frozen to the spot. 

Newman, in his novel Loss and Gain, departs from the field 
of fiction at one point to give an actual faithful description of 
Dominic Barberi at this time. Newman sees him “... upon the 
very shore of the stormy Northern Sea, whence Caesar of old 
looked out for a new world to conquer: yet that he should cross 
the straits was as little likely as before. However, it was as likely 
as that he should ever have got so near it; and he used to eye 
the restless waves, and wonder within himself whether the day 
would ever come when he should be carried over them. And come 
it did; not, however, by any determination of his own, but by the 
same Providence which, thirty years before, had given his antici- 
pation of it.” 

Deeply perplexed, Dominic sought counsel of the saintly 
Abbé Haffreingue. In the confessional he told him of all his 
interior lights and present disappointments. The Abbé encouraged 
Dominic to proceed on his journey. The enterprise actually 
proved unsuccessful at that time, and the foundation was delayed 
for another year. But it provided the occasion for Father 
Dominic to set foot for the first time on English soil. 

The party crossed the Channel from Boulogne and landed 
at Folkstone on November 5, 1840. It was a dismal day, cold, 
bleak and foggy. Dominic later testifies that he had to “inhale 
the fog” on his brief first encounter with England. Unfortunately 
it was also Guy Fawkes day, when the English celebrate the 
thwarting of a misleadingly titled “Papist Plot” — the work of a 
small group of fanatics— to overthrow the English Crown and 
restore the “old religion.” As the day is named for Guy (or 
Guido) Fawkes, one of the conspirators, it was certainly no day 
for an Italian stranger to be about alone. No day for a Catholic 
priest with little or no English at his command to be abroad on the 
streets. No day to begin his work for the return of England to 
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Catholicism. The timing could not have been worse, nor the end 
result more discouraging. Everywhere were posters inscribed 
“No Popery.” Parades marched through the streets chanting anti- 
Catholic slogans. Poor Dominic shivered as much from terror as 
from cold when he saw effigies of the Holy Father, and even of 
revered ecclesiastics of the Catholic Church in England at that 
time, burned amid cries of joy. Everywhere crowds milled about, 
shrill fifes pierced the air, thumping drums rent the ears, and the 
populace shouted demands for the extinction of everything this 
Italian pilgrim held dear at heart. 

Mrs. Canning had returned to her town house in Portman 
Square, and Dominic, bedraggled and wholly dampened in spirit 
and in flesh, begged hospitality for the night. But even her 
warm tea, bright fires, and gay optimism did little for the priest’s 
troubled heart. Next day he journeyed to Birmingham and St. 
Mary’s College at Oscott. Father Spencer and Bishop Wiseman 
gave him an enthusiastic welcome, but Dominic, acutely sensi- 
tive as always, was aware that they were the only ones there who 
did. The Oscott faculty thought that Wiseman’s project for the 
conversion of any substantial numbers of the English was wishful 
thinking, with no real hope of fulfillment; while Dominic himself 
presented an even more unacceptable situation to them. Typical 
of their mentality is this excerpt from a letter written to Ambrose 
Phillipps by Lord Shrewsbury, who was to be Dominic’s neigh~ 
bor at Aston if things went well with Wiseman’s plan: 

“I have seen Lord Clifford, Father Glover and the Passionists. 
The former agree with me, or rather I with them, that it is an 
impracticable scheme to think of working with them in England. 
Father Glover said: “You will never get an Englishman into that 
Order, so what good can you do with them!’ They [Father 
Dominic and another] came to me to ask if I knew anything 
about the matter, as they were ready to go and take possession 
of the house you were so good as to offer them. I said they could 
not eat the house, and I did not know who was to feed them 
otherwise. They replied they trusted to Providence. Father 
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Dominic spoke a little broken English, but could not understand 
a word of what I said to him. You will only bring yourself and 
others into trouble with these good people and do no good.” 

While waiting at Oscott, Father Dominic again wrote to the 
Reverend James Ford. His letter as usual is a masterpiece of 
apologetics, which this time takes to pieces the idea of private 
interpretation. It follows in part: 

“If each one will set himself up as the supreme judge of 
faith, we shall dispute in vain. Every Protestant will think he 
has a right to protest anew against his own particular church, 
since the founders of Protestantism have taken the liberty to 
protest against the definitions of the Universal Church. ... I can 
see no other (way) than that of falling back upon the authority 
of the Catholic Church, which, steadfast as the sun, remains 
always the same.”® 

The final indignity came when Aston Hall, thought to be 
empty, proved to have an unauthorized occupant. This was the 
former parish priest, who refused to vacate, even at the request of 
Bishop Walsh. The Bishop, unwilling to take legal action in the 
matter, counseled Dominic to have patience. But it was now early 
December, and Dominic felt his mission had failed and he could 
live no longer on the optimism of his friends and the skepticism of 
his opponents. -He returned to Belgium, arriving at Ere by mid- 
December of 1840. His appraisal of his first vain visit to England 
is as brief as it is telling: “I had to come back just as I went, and 
wait for another year.”? 

While waiting, Dominic did not waste time. Most of the 
details of his doings are preserved in lengthy and exquisitely de- 
tailed letters written from Belgium to his Father General. We 
receive an insight into the theological atmosphere of the day: 

“I think it well to note here one important thing in Belgium, 
and that is that the doctrine of St. Alphonsus Liguori is followed 
practically by all. The contrary seems true of France, where 
Liguori and Probabilism are in as much disfavor as Probabil- 
iorism is in Belgium. We shall have to fit into these varying 
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conditions in this as in other matters: pecan will be very 
necessary.” 

He makes a sage observation on the inau of the Belgian 
people: “The Belgians are amiable in disposition and teachable, 
but they do not trust themselves easily to foreigners, until they 
know them well.” ™ 

Meanwhile, matters had improved with the Bishop of Tournai. 
Father Dominic was being hailed as “another Charles Bor- 
roreo.”!? During the month of September, 1841, he gave a 
mission in the cathedral at Tournai. That same year he preached 
four retreats to the candidates for ordination of the Grand Sem- 
inaire at Tournai, then gave a general retreat for the whole stu- 
dent body. His services were also used for the annual retreat of 
the Brothers of Charity at Froidmont. 

The little community at Chateau d’ Ere had been increased 
with reinforcements from “bella Italia” when four priests and a 
lay Brother arrived in early August, 1841. These religious 
brought with them from Rome for the Baroness de Croeser a 
certificate of affiliation with the Congregation as an “outstanding 
benefactress.”” In the interim, the baroness had canceled the 
option of the Passionists to buy her estate and had made it a 
complete donation. About this time Dominic wrote to the Gen- 
eral at Rome: “These grey hairs of mine are a serious impediment, 
I fear, in any attempts at acquiring a real French accent. Yet I 
manage to make myself understood. It is a miracle of the first 
order that I have learned to preach in French so quickly. . . . My 
hearers are surprised! It will be more difficult to preach in 
English, but God will provide.”” 

Father Peter was also making great progress in French. The 
two Passionists practiced their French sermons on the poor people 
in the neighboring village church, to the delight of the ancient 
pastor there. 

Another indication of the new esteem in which Father 
Dominic was held by the bishop was his appointment as censor 
for all publications printed in the diocese. 
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Amid this great activity in Belgium, a request was made that 
Father Dominic open a house in Scotland. Both Edinburgh and 
Dunkeld were willing to have the Passionists, and there was 
warmhearted support from Bishop Gillis as well as the offer of 
financial support from a recent convert, Sir William Steuart, and 
a wealthy lady, Mrs. Hutchinson of Edinburgh. At this time 
Dominic had begun to write magazine articles to help support 
the Belgian foundation, and it was one of these that kindled 
the interest of the Scots bishop. 

Under date of August 2, 1841, a message came which was 
to have repercussions in time and eternity. Bishop Wiseman 
wrote to Dominic: “I write to you, as I promised, to inform 
you that lam in Belgium with Dr. Walsh, and that next Friday 
we shall be at Brussels, where we expect you in the house of 
the Apostolic Nuncio, to speak about our common interests. 
Will you be so kind as to write a line in answer hither?’ 

Thither indeed went a letter, and on its heels the writer him- 
self. On August 6, 1841, at the nunciature in Brussels, Arch- 
bishop Fornari, Bishops Wiseman and Walsh, and Father Dom- 
inic sat down to discuss the long-awaited Passionist foundation 
in England. Dominic was told that Aston was ready and that 
he could come at once. True, the Apostolic Nuncio protested, 
in a diplomatic and complimentary way, the plan for Dominic’s 
leaving Belgium; but Dominic prevailed by explaining that his 
mandate was not to Belgium but to England. 

The wish to keep Dominic in Belgium is understandable for 
his work there was impressive. Within fourteen months the 
community had come to own, free of debt, a beautiful country 
house equipped with a chapel and space for novices as well as 
for retreatants coming to make the spiritual exercises. Dominic 
would be leaving behind five professed and two novices. The 
Passionists were known and respected. The interior works of the 
Institute—prayer, solitude, silence, the recitation of the Office by 
day and by night—were firmly established. The exterior works 
of missions and retreats were favorably received and much in 
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demand. Now, Dominic himself planned to go to England, 
taking only one companion, a Father Amadeus! He wrote all the 
details at once to the Superior General in Rome. 


Often it was said by the brethren at SS. John and Paul that, 
with all the needs of the Congregation in mind, Father Anthony 
of St. James as General always had at heart the infant founda~ 
tion in Belgium, his gateway to England. On August 21, 1841, 
he wrote to Dominic: 

“I rejoice that at last you have had the interview with Bishops 
Walsh and Wiseman, his Coadjutor. I assume that we are to 
have a house in England, with the conditions I have indicated 
in another letter. After you have set all affairs in Belgium in 
good order, I am pleased that you should go, accompanied by 
Father Amadeus. Even after you have gone to England Your 
Paternity will continue to have jurisdiction, as my vicar and 
delegate, over the Belgian house, and will in all respects act as 
Provincial. In consequence you will, in the usual way, make 
visitations there, and arrange everything as you think fit for the 
good of the house. If you desire to leave behind faculties for 
receiving novices, you may do so; to that end you could appoint 
three [religious] whose duty it will be to examine and accept 
postulants. In England also you will have all the powers of local 
Superior, as well as the faculties I have communicated to you 
for Belgium. I now confirm these for both places.” 

Father Dominic made haste to settle matters in Belgium. 
Father Peter was left as Superior at Ere, and Father Valentine 
appointed master of novices. Finally, Dominic gathered the 
little community about him. He spoke to them of their solemn 
obligation, as founders of the Congregation in a new land, to 
keep its spirit intact, and reminded them that by doing so they 
would have with them the continued blessing of their Father 
and Founder, St. Paul of the Cross. Then, with little or no ado, 
and a minimum of baggage, Dominic and Father Amadeus set 
out for England. With them went two novices. It was early in 
October, 1841. Dominic’s heart beat joyously with every turn 
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of the wheels and every bump of the lunging diligence. When 
he beheld the white-capped waters of the choppy channel, they 
did not seem to him a barrier, but rather messengers of welcome. 


* * * 


He had come to England. This time he would stay. He 
would become a part of the island, and remain there until the 
trumpet of the Last Day should call him forth from the grave. 
Even in this thought there was for him ineffable consolation. 
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CHAPTER THE SIXTH 
A Time To Embrace... 


It was June in 1844. Father 
Dominic was ecstatic. He had been to Oxford. 
He had walked its paths. He had seen its ivy 
walls. He had met leaders of the Oxford Move- 
ment. He could hardly restrain his joy. But 
what was their impression of him? At this time 
he was described thus: “...not handsome, nor 
was he tall. He was short, and rather stout of 
body, and his voice was squeaky, but he had an 
eagle eye....In secular clothes he was a holy 
show. His coat was not made in any style known 
to English tailors; it was neither clerical nor 
secular; it fitted nowhere; and where it might 
fit, it was wrongly buttoned. He carried a watch 
when he traveled which might well have served 
for a town clock amongst the Lilliputians, and 
required to be arranged {adjusted} every five 
weeks at least. His waistcoat seemed the cast-off 
garment of some itinerant hawker, and his pan- 
taloons were evidently constructed without any 
consideration for the length and circumference 
of the legs they enclosed. His shoes might have 
done service in the ark of Noah, so ancient, 
patched and innocent of polish did they look. 
To crown all, he wore the meanest and most 
wretched hat that could be seen in England, out 
of the collieries. His gait was shuffling. His 
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countenance appeared to be greying and was 
often unshaven. The comical twinkle in his eye 
when he told a good story, and his grave de- 
meanor when he spoke of heaven, made him 
seem a compound of all that was humble and 
sublime in human nature.” 


COINCIDENTAL WITH the zenith 
of Dominic Barberi’s apostolate for and in England was one 
of the most remarkable religious revivals of the nineteenth 
century. Our generation. knows it by the term Oxford Move- 
ment, and the dates it encompasses are 1833 to 1845. That this 
movement in the Church of England should have taken its rise 
at Oxford, long hailed as “the home of lost Causes,” was pro- 
phetic. The names connected with the revival are those of many 
of the most highly educated, most cultured and distinguished 
personages of the times. To cite a few: John Henry Newman, 
John Keble, Richard Hurrell Froude, and William George Ward. 
In the House of Commons, Lord Morpeth scathingly rebuked 
the members of the movement as “a sect of damnable and de- 
testable heretics lately sprung up at Oxford.”? 

To the same group Dominic wrote while still in Belgium: “I 
write to friends and dear brothers. Did you know, beloved 
brethren, how many prayers I have offered myself, and how many 
I have contracted to pray in every place where I exercised the 
sacred ministry, for many years past, I think you would feel 
yourselves worn down by pure gratitude into the Catholic faith. 
How many souls have I found in Italy of every age and sex who 
have never stopped praying for you! How many of these are ready 
not only to pour out their prayers, but if necessary even their 
life’s blood, for your return to the Church.’ 

The causes underlying this controversial movement within 
the Church of England were multiple but may be grouped gen~ 
erally as historical, financial and religious. 
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On July 11, 1533, Henry VIII was excommunicated, after 
having tried the patience of the Holy See beyond endurance. 
For this uxorious monarch only one way was left open. Since 
he would not repent, and could not allow his authority in Eng- 
land to be undermined, he must establish a national church, 
which must, of course, be under his personal control and inde- 
pendent of the Pope. His Act of Supremacy made it obligatory 
on all his subjects to accept the king as “the one supreme head 
on earth of the Church of England.” He defined the royal 
power as “authority from time to time to visit, repress, redress, 
reform, order, correct, restrain, and amend all such errors, here~ 
sies, abuses, offences, contempts and enormities, whatsoever they 
be, which by any manner, spiritual authority or jurisdiction 
ought or may be lawfully reformed.” All donations previously 
sent to Rome must now be paid into the royal treasury. Bishops 
were to be named by the king. By January, 1535, the break 
with Rome was absolute, with Thomas Cromwell appointed 
Vicar General of religious matters. Henri Daniel-Rops com- 
ments significantly in his preface to Charles Alméras’ life of St. 
Paul of the Cross: “Never before in history, not even in Lutheran 
Germany, had the state engineered such a total confiscation of 
spiritual authority to its own advantage.” 

Parliament legalized the king’s intention to seize all monastic 
properties. On March 23, 1540, Waltham, the last religious 
house in England, was taken by the crown. The royal treasury 
gained a million and a half pounds from the sale of ecclesiastical 
properties. As most went for ludicrously small amounts, the 
result was a large bloc of happy Jandowners ready to support 
the schismatic church. Throughout, it would seem that Henry 
himself wanted to cling to Catholic orthodoxy, but his death on 
January 28, 1547, opened the way to drastic changes. His son 
and successor, Edward VI, was only nine years old, so the rule 
devolved upon a council of regents. The Book of Common 
Prayer, published in 1549, reduced the Mass to a thanksgiving 
service, introduced Lutheran baptism, and made confession op- 
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tional. The Act of Uniformity imposed these practices as obliga- 
tory. The Ordinal of 1550 did away with Holy Orders and a 
sacrificing priesthood and reduced the status of the priest to 
that of preacher and pastor only. The reign of Mary Tudor of 
the sanguinary title, who succeeded Edward, lasted from 1553 
until 1558, during which time there was an attempt to restore 
the “old religion.” Elizabeth I, who succeeded Mary in 1558, 
took the oath to uphold the Catholic Faith, but in her first par- 
liament declared herself to be the head of the Church of England 
and restored the Book of Common Prayer and the Edwardine 
Ordinal. Ten years later, again after patience had wor thin, 
after it was clear that Elizabeth was determined to remain in heresy 
(the only way in which she could have remained the sovereign 
ruler of England at this time), the hostility to English Catholics 
had become so flagrant that the Holy See excommunicated Eliza- 
beth as it had her father. 

The second impelling cause of the Oxford Movement was 
political, with financial overtones. It was the emancipation of 
Catholics from the penal laws of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. This emancipation is inextricably linked with the name 
of Daniel O’Connell, who gained a seat in parliament and in 
1829 forced the hand of the British government by forming or- 
ganizations of enormous power and pressure. Alarm grew over 
the mounting tension in Ireland, and the Catholic Emancipation 
Bill was allowed to pass. 

Because of the extensive expansion of England’s colonial ter- 
ritory, and a like advancement of political reform at home, the 
nineteenth century has often been dubbed by historians the 
“English century.”® But English rule in the nineteenth century 
brought stark disaster to Ireland. The eviction of farmers from 
the land, the great famines which took more than a million 
lives, the resulting wholesale emigration in search of the means 
of livelihood, cut the population of Ireland right in half. Many of 
those who fled the famines went to Scotland or England. 
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Previously, during the reigns of George III and George IV, 
the question of Catholic Emancipation had been raised in Par- 
liament. The penal Jaws had become an insupportable burden 
to Catholics and an embarrassment to the crown. While the 
monarchs opposed any concession, emancipation was finally 
offered on condition that the king might exercise the right of 
veto in the appointment of Catholic bishops. But the Irish and 
English bishops and the remnant of English Catholic aristocracy 
stood together in staunch opposition to this condition. In 1828, 
Protestant dissenters were relieved of any penalties; thus the 
time was ripe for full Catholic Emancipation, which finally came 
in 1829. 

In the meantime, what is called the “Romantic revival” was 
transforming English literature. In the early nineteenth century 
the novels of Sir Walter Scott had a powerful effect on the Eng- 
lish public. His stirring romances, set against the background 
of chivalry and Catholicism, renewed both interest and sym- 
pathy in things long considered papistical and superstitious. This 
idealization of the medieval and the gothic even led to a fad in 
architecture, and the English countryside became dotted with 
estates, churches, rectories, and schools bedecked with turrets 
and spires, ogives and rood screens. The imitation of superficial 
aspects of the Catholic Church was becoming not only accepta- 
ble but even respectable. 

In 1906, in a reappraisal of the events leading to the Oxford 
Movement, the Royal Commission on Ecclesiastical Discipline 
found as follows: “The conception which lay at its base was 
that of the Holy Catholic Church as a visible body on earth, 
bound together by a spiritual but absolute unity, though divided 
into national and other sections. This concept drew with it the 
sense of ecclesiastical continuity, of the intimate and unbroken 
connection between the primitive Church and the Church of 
England, and of the importance of the Fathers as guides and 
teachers. . . . It also tended to emphasize points of communica- 
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tion between those different branches of the Church which recog- 
nize the doctrine or fact of Apostolic Succedsion.”” 

This concept can truly be predicated as the religious cause 
for the Oxford Movement. It also is the basis for the views ex- 
pressed in the monographs published between 1833 and 1841 
under the general title Tracts for the Times. Hence there was 
another name for this phenomenon, “the Tractarian Movement.” 
Most of these tracts were the product of the pen of John Henry 
Newman. 

The Church of England at this time felt within itself the 
urgent need of reform. In 1832 the Reform Bill literally took 
the political power from a group which was strongly in support 
of the Established Church, and placed it in the hands of other 
classes in which the spirit of the age, the spirit of dissent, was 
predominant. Laws were enacted which brought about a salutary 
improvement in many ways. There was a rearrangement of 
dioceses for the Anglican Church; plurality of benefices and 
non-residence were done away with; tithes to the treasury were 
commuted; and by 1836 an Ecclesiastical Commission was per- 
manently established. In general, however, the clergy neglected 
any ritual observances. 

At this juncture the Oxford Movement properly so-called 
made its entrance on the stage. A new feeling about the Church 
and a desire for the renewal of ancient practices gave a some~ 
what emotional basis for the otherwise purely intellectual ap- 
proach of the Tractarians. Because the prime movers were 
established both geographically and academically at Oxford 
University, this place gave its name to the new party within the 
Church of England and became its center and its heart. The 
principal ideological basis for the activities of the group was 
the doctrine that the Church of England was a part of the 
visible, one, holy, Catholic and Apostolic Church, possessing 
historically and spiritually an unbroken connection with the 
primitive Church. As a group the members of the movement 
emphasized points of agreement with and similarity to the “other 
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branches,” namely, the Roman Catholic Church and the Greek 
Orthodox Church, which were generally accepted as having 
Apostolic Succession. The Tractarians also went out of their 
way to enhance and elevate the notion of sacramental usages 
within the Anglican communion. Needless to say, opposition 
from the so-called Low and Broad elements of the Church of 
England was rampant. They condemned the Oxford men as 
“Romanizers.”® In the face of such opposition, the promoters 
of the Oxford Movement mounted a defense. They became more 
outspoken, more logical and more dogmatic. But the more they 
tried to defend their own somewhat anomalous position against 
opposition within the English Church, the more evident it be- 
came that their cardinal assumptions were actually erroneous. 


The historian James Anthony Froude, brother of Hurrell 
Froude, declared unequivocally: “It is historically certain that 
Elizabeth and her ministers intentionally framed the Church 
formulas so as to enable everyone to use them who would dis- 
claim allegiance to the Pope.’”? 

Regarding Elizabeth, Macaulay observes: “She extinguished 
the ancient hierarchy without any proceedings in any spiritual 
court. She tuned the pulpit, admonished archbishops, and even 
supplied, by her own legal authority, defects in the process of 
episcopal consecration.’””° 

In 1832 Dr. Thomas Arnold of Rugby wrote: “The Church, 
as it now stands, no human power can save.’”* 

At this time, however, none of the reformers within the 
Church, nor even the Tractarians, wanted to have anything to do 
with the Church of Rome. The first years of the Oxford Move- 
ment, indeed, were colored with a great dislike for Rome. Even 
Newman wrote that in his youth he had been “most firmly con- 
vinced that the Pope was the Antichrist predicted by Daniel, 
St. Paul, and St. John.”” 

The first three Tracts of the Oxford Movement were pub- 
lished September 9, 1833. Newman was then the Vicar of St. 
Mary’s, the university church of Oxford. His pulpit became 
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one of the most famous in all England. His studious approach 
from history, from the Fathers, and from official Anglican pub- 
lications, along with his sense of journalism, his profound per- 
sonal convictions, his flawless eloquence in the pulpit, and his 
matchless style as a writer, not only strengthened his own posi- 
tion but gave confidence to his companions about their ideas. 
Newman was so occupied with the historical basis of the primi- 
tive Church that he seems to have neglected the historical basis 
of the Anglican Church, properly speaking, and the develop- 
ment of royal supremacy. Newman’s conception of the actual, 
historical Anglican Church was unreal: an ideal, non-existent 
Church, avoiding the errors of both “Romanism” and Protes- 
tantism. The only essential lack he found in it was a lack of 
freedom. It had never been truly self-governing. One of the 
first objects, then, of the Tractarians was to gain ecclesiastical 
liberty. In this, as in their other endeavors, they failed. 

It was possible within the Church of England either to en- 
dorse Tractarian ideas or to condemn them, and still not be 
penalized by the Church. These ideas were held to be simply 
opinions, not dogmas. Newman did openly question that “it 
still remains to be tried whether what is called Anglo~Catholi- 
cism...is capable of being professed, acted on, and main- 
tained..., or whether it be a mere modification or transition 
state of Romanism or popular Protestantism.” Newman’s Via 
Media (“The Middle Way”) won a multitude of followers. 

At this time Richard Church, later Dean of St. Paul’s, wrote: 
“The new Tracts were received with surprise, dismay, ridicule, 
and indignation. But they also at once called forth a response 
of eager sympathy from great numbers.” 

Newman later complained, “I fear we have neglected the real 
ground on which our authority is built, our Apostolical de- 
scent.” But he presently declared: “I felt affection for my own 
Church, but not tenderness. . . . If Liberalism once got a footing 
within her, it was sure of the victory in the event. I saw that 
Reformation principles were powerless to rescue her. As to leav- 
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ing her, the thought never crossed my imagination; still I ever 
kept before me that there was something greater than the Estab- 
lished Church, and that was the Church Catholic and Apostolic, 
set up from the beginning, of which she was but the local pres- 
ence and organ.” 

The Tracts, published in rapid succession, were being bought 
up immediately by both admirers and enemies of the movement. 
The most controversial of all, simply identified by its number 
as Tract 90, appeared February 27, 1841. In this publication 
Newman presented what he thought was a peace offering to the 
factions within the Anglican Church. William George Ward 
warned him that his presentation would be “hotly received” — 
and so it was. The burden of this publication was that the 
Thirty-nine Articles, the Magna Charta of the Established Church, 
could be accepted in a Catholic, if indeed not in a Roman, 
sense. He went so far as to imply that these Articles did not 
condemn the Council of Trent, still in session when they were 
confected in 1562. He distinguished between what he called the 
corruptions of popular religion and the formal decrees of the 
Holy See. 

Such ideas brought down upon his head a veritable hornet’s 
nest. He was accused of being an innovator and a traitor. He 
was declared anathema by the University convocation for having 
“adopted errors which the Articles were designed to counteract, 
[errors which] defeat the object and are inconsistent with the due 
observance of the above-mentioned Statutes.” This condemnation 
was hung on every bulletin board. 

William George Ward, who had been evicted from his chair 
at Balliol College, came to Newman’s defense. The pamphlet 
which he began for this purpose actually became a book of six 
hundred pages. This work, titled The Ideal of a Christian 
Church, set forth Ward’s own position, which was far beyond 
any of Newman’s utterances at the time. Ward identified every- 
thing that was Roman with everything that was Catholic. This 
test he applied to the Church of England. Obviously, it lost by 
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default; Rome alone satisfied the conditions of what a Church 
should be. This book cost Ward his university degree. It was 
the cause of a convocation of the Church of England on Febru- 
ary 13, 1845, which ended the Oxford Movement forever. Ward 
and his works were condemned 777 to 386. Then Newman’s 
Tract 90 was likewise stigmatized. 

Toward the end of the Oxford Movement, when it became 
clear to many of these learned and convinced men that the only 
Church was the Church at Rome, there came about a kind of 
gentlemen’s agreement not to go over to Rome individually. All 
were to wait and come together, thus spearheading a mass con- 
version, or at least a mass movement into the Roman Catholic 
Church. The very oddity of such an arrangement, no matter 
how lofty the purpose behind it might be, impelled Father 
Dominic to write: 

“Reverence for your fathers detains you; the hope of bring- 
ing them over with you, if you remain among them a little while, 
detains you. ...I know that more than once Christ condemned 
this kind of delay. Who knows but that, while you are delay- 
ing, death may come and you may have to hear, ‘I have called 
you and you have refused’? . . . Is it not far better to bring some 
than none? Must we leave the merely good by itself to wait for 
what is better? It is a tedious undertaking to bring a whole na~ 
tion to the faith, one by one, you say. It is of little importance 
whether it be tedious or not, provided it is correct. Did not the 
Apostles take them one by one? Was it not thus that all the na- 
tions were converted?’”’® 

Concerning the Oxford Movement, Dominic wrote to his 
Superior General in Rome: “Your Paternity will be able to grasp, 
in part at least, the state of the spiritual health of the Oxford 
men. Much remains to be done to obtain their complete cure. 
But it cannot be denied that we have obtained at least some 
results, and I am in hopes that the Divine Goodness will grant 
us the rest. As far as I am concerned, I will do all that I can by 
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word and writing to help on the cause as God wills. But we 
have the need of great prayer.’”? 

Father Dominic was brought into the fray over Newman’s 
Tract 90 through a letter written for publication in French in 
the Paris Univers by an unidentified young disciple of New- 
man’s. It was signed simply “A Young Member of the Univer- 
sity of Oxford.’ Debate has continued for decades as to the 
author. Present facts seem to indicate it was John Dobree Dal- 
gairns, a young Scotsman at Exeter College, an acknowledged 
follower of Newman. The letter resulted in a friendship by post 
between this young man and Father Dominic and culminated in 
Dominic’s receiving Dalgairns into the Church. 

The Univers letter, which appeared in April, 1841, was spon- 
sored by what the author refers to as “The Anglo-Catholic So- 
ciety”?! at Oxford University. It had been sent to Ambrose 
Phillipps, who was so well disposed toward the Tractarian Move- 
ment that he was quite willing to accept any development from 
that area as being worthwhile and productive of a final end, the 
return of England to the true Church. Of this letter Phillipps 
wrote: 

“Tt is a surprising and consoling document. You will see 
from it that the leading men in the Anglican Church are de- 
termined to reunite their Church to the Holy See. But in order 
to effect this, a little time is required. The Archbishop of Can- 
terbury and the Bishop of Oxford approve of the design, but as 
yet the other Bishops stand out, and some of them violently: to 
gain them requires immense management; they already see that 
they cannot much longer resist the movement; still they have 
great prejudices, and to remove these is a most laborious task.” 

Ambrose Phillipps’ reaction to the Univers letter was quite 
different from that of Father Dominic in Belgium. This is clear 
from Phillipps’ advice to Lord Shrewsbury, who was staying in 
Rome at the time: 

“Urge at Rome the necessity of immense prudence and for- 
bearance, to do everything to encourage, nothing to dampen: 
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not to call upon these men to quit their own communion in order 
to join ours, but to proceed on courageously with their holy and 
glorious intention of reconciling their Church to ours: remember 
this involves the reconciliation of the kingdom, of the aristocracy 
with all its wealth and power, of the Nation. A false step would 
spoil all, would produce a Protestant reaction, and would defeat 
the hopes of the Holy See for another century.”””? 

There is no doubt that the letter in the Paris press was too 
sanguine, too hopeful an appraisal of the English situation. In it 
we see the exuberance of youth, in which the eager desire was 
taken for the accomplished fact. Its main importance is the im- 
pact it had on Dominic as he waited in exile in Belgium until 
England would be opened to him. That it fired the imagination 
of the Italian Passionist is clear from its result. He decided to 
give a full reply to the young Oxford man, as he was accus~ 
tomed to call the individual members of the Oxford Movement. 
His letter was dated May 5, 1841. In the Life and Letters of the 
Venerable Dominic (Barberi), C. P., by Father Urban Young, 
C. P., this answer alone fills an appendix of forty pages. 

Dominic’s lengthy and exact reply begins thus: “Beloved 

‘brethren in Christ and servants of the Lord.—There is nothing 
too daring for love to venture. Love neglects itself, minds not 
what is its own, and is concerned only about the happiness of 
the object beloved. It goes on straight to its point, it hates pre- 
tences, avoids flatteries. It feels safe in its action, cares not about 
being despised, provided it gets love for love. It argues, rebukes, 
strikes even, if so be its cause requires it. Happy are the wounds 
which are caused by love. ...Love, saith Chrysologus, lacketh 
reason, knoweth not moderation. Such being the case, do not be 
surprised, brethren, if you perceive that one of the least of men 
presumes to address so distinguished and learned a body, and if 
one who deserves no consideration on your part dares to write 
you a letter. Do not be surprised, I beseech you; or if surprise 
do arise, it would immediately subside did you know how much 
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you were loved by the writer. A wonderful love for you directs 
his heart, mind and pen. 

“Many years back—yes, more than five Iustres*—did God 
deign to enkindle in my heart a love for my brethren of England, 
for whose salvation from that time forward even until now I 
have never ceased to pray. Although I have never seen you with 
the eyes of the flesh, I have always kept you in my heart.””? 

Who could resist a man of such good will? Yet Dominic 
did not hesitate to cut to the quick the wishful thinking found 
in the youthful representative of the Oxford men: “It rejoiceth 
me exceedingly, to know that you candidly acknowledge the evils 
which came upon you and your communion after your lament- 
able separation from the Mother Church. . . . The first step in the 
recovery of health is the discovery of the root of the disease. . . . 
The root in your case is no other than pride, that pride whereby 
the Reformers of a bygone age, having despised and put aside the 
authority of the Church, set up themselves and private judge- 
ments as the arbiter of controverted points.”° 

There is an indirect reference in Dominic’s letter to Newman 
and his famous Tract 90: “I perceive that one of your body pub- 
lished a work in which he undertakes to show that the Church 
adopted no formal errors in the Council of Trent, and that no 
definition of the Council, including those on the Invocation of 
Saints, on Purgatory, and on the Primacy of the Roman Pontiff, 
contained anything that was against sound doctrine, or opposed 
to any of your authorized formularies. I do not know what those 
authorized formularies amongst you are, to which the Decrees 
of Trent are not opposed. If reference be made to the Thirty- 
nine Articles contained in the Book of Common Prayer, it seems 
to me that the proposition is false. I do not know how many 
of them—notably Articles VI, XIX, XXI, XXII, XXVIII and 
XXXI—can be reconciled with the faith of the Catholic Church 
and the Tridentine Decrees. There are some passages in them 
diametrically opposed, and some sufficiently out of accord with 
the Decrees of Trent.” 
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Having quoted some of the more pointed passages of Dom- 
inic’s lengthy letter, we conclude as he did, with the following 
paragraph: 

“I beseech, beloved brethren, and earnestly beg of you, that 
you receive this letter in the same spirit which moved me to 
write it. If you observe anything in it which deserves to be quali- 
fied or explained, have the kindness to let me know. I may seem 
in some places to have overstepped the bounds of due respect. 
Set that down to my love. Moreover, in a letter which I send you 
privately, I thought I might speak more freely than if I com- 
mitted the matter to the press. I know that the public is not 
disposed to take everything in good part. There be men, either 
of so weak or so malicious a disposition, who, as they abused 
the epistles of St. Paul to their own destruction, would not spare 
mine, Since I am well aware of your ability and, shall I say, 
your piety, I hope that none of you will abuse, that you will 
kindly accept it, rightly understand it, and excuse, with brotherly 
affection, whatsoever may seem unsuited or out of place in it. 
Adieu, then, dearest brethren; be you in peace, and the God of 
peace and love be with you. Amen. 


“DOMINIC OF THE MOTHER oF Gon, Passionist’’® 


Within a week after Dominic penned this magnificent letter 
in defense of the Faith and to end the vacillation of the Oxford 
men, he was surprised to be summoned to Brussels to wait on 
Bishops Walsh and Wiseman. Their news, as we have already 
seen, was significant indeed. A house was ready for him at 
Aston, and he and his religious could come to England as soon 
as they were ready. 

Historians declare that the Oxford Movement disintegrated 
February 13, 1845. By this time Father Dominic would be in 
England to aid in picking up the pieces. Many leaders of the 
Oxford men, instead of waiting for a mass movement, now of 
necessity seceded to the Roman Catholic Church. It was to 
Dominic’s earthly joy and everlasting reward that he received 
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so many of them, one by one, into the Bark of Peter. At this 
point occurred what has been called the great “Going-out of 
’45.?? The names are indicative of the profound effect of the 
Oxford men on their times. William Simpson, a descendant of 
Cranmer, led the line; then Charles Seager, Pusey’s assistant 
Professor of Hebrew; and William Lockhart, who was received 
by the Italian missionary Father Gentili. Among the others were 
Frederick William Faber, J. M. Capes, William George Ward, 
Frederick Oakeley, Michael Watts-Russell, and Kirwan Browne, 
to whom Doctor Pusey had said, “Mr. Browne, you had better 
go to Rome, and God go with you!” 

On September 20, 1845, Dalgairns wrote to Father Dom~ 
inic: “I have allowed too long a time to pass without writing to 
you and you may have forgotten me. May I bring myself to 
your remembrance? With God's help, I am becoming a Cath- 
olic. I should like to be received into the Church in some quiet, 
out-of-the-way place, and at once I thought of your Retreat. 
The friendly consideration you have always given me makes me 
hope that I should be welcome there.’”*° 

After receiving Dalgairns, Dominic’s cup ran over when on 
October 9, 1845, he received John Henry Newman into the Cath- 
olic Church along with his bosom companions Bowles and 
Stanton. It is not mere poetic fiction to declare that the Oxford 
Movement ended in the hands of the poor Italian exile who loved 
England all his life. 

The memory of the Oxford group continued in the High 
Church party of the Anglican communion and in the Anglican 
Church at Jarge. Many of the clergy benefited from the impetus 
it had given, took their responsibilities more seriously, and mani- 
fested more zeal for their office. However, the conversion of 
Newman was a blow that staggered his contemporaries and one 
from which the Anglican communion has not yet ceased to reel. 
Newman’s personal opinion was one with Dominic's that “cor- 
porate reunion” of the Church of England with the Catholic 
Church was impossible.” This view is almost prophetic, for Leo 
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XIII rejected the validity of Anglican Orders in the Bull Apos- 
tolicae Curae, issued September 13, 1896. 


However, with Newman, we cannot doubt that the events of 
1833 were providential, and that long after his own conversion 
the few remaining leaders of the Oxford Movement were putting 
forth “principles and sentiments tending toward their ultimate 
absorption into the Catholic Church.”*? 
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CHAPTER THE SEVENTH 


A Time To Scatter Stones... 


It was six o'clock in the morn- 
ing of the first Sunday of Advent, 1842. The 
ruffians of Stone knew he was coming. They 
were waiting. Father Dominic came. A heavy 
black mantle was wrapped about him as protec- 
tion from the sharp wind and the spitting snow. 
He carried his hat in his hand, as his forehead 
was bleeding from a jagged cut. His eyes were 
cast down while his lips moved in silent prayer. 
His bare feet, misshapen with arthritis, were 
visible through his patched sandals. Not many 
could have remained unmoved at the sight. But 
suddenly it seemed as if devils had taken over. 
He was pelted with stones, mud and dung. A 
flying beam barely missed him. The air was blue 
with obscenities and blasphemies. Children tore 
at his habit, aping the violence of brutal par- 
ents. But like his Master, Dominic was silent. 
He turned into the Crown Inn, where a few 
Catholics were gathered for confession, Mass, 
and instruction. Three times a week for two 
years this torture of the innocent took place. 
And Dominic’s answer was to pray the rosary for 
these people as he walked home. Stone was 
for him not just a town, but a fact. It was an- 
other Way of the Cross. 
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A YEAR BEFORE, on October 7, 
1841, the Passionist Dominic of the Mother of God had arrived 
with his companions at Oscott College, where he had stayed on 
his former abortive trip. This time he was to remain in England. 
He wrote to his friend the Protestant minister James Ford: 

“Behold, at length the hour so much desired by me has 
come—that is, the hour of my coming to England, not to see it 
only for a few days, but to remain, and to spend in it what little 
period of my life it pleases God to grant me. After twenty-eight 
years of desire, His divine Majesty has granted my prayers. I 
shall never be able sufficiently to correspond with the divine 
Goodness for so great a favor. My duty is to do all I can; I 
will therefore seek to employ all my weak powers for the glory 
of God, and for the salvation of my dear brethren in Jesus Christ. 
Since you are one of those most dear to me in this island, I was 
scarcely landed when one of my first thoughts was to inquire 
after you.” 

Anxious to begin his work, Father Dominic suffered nearly 
four weary months of waiting, until Aston Hall, the promised 
foundation, should be ready. Finally, on February 17, 1842, he 
and his companions took possession of the first Passionist retreat 
in the British Isles. When word was sent that they might come, 
Dominic was told that the local people were in tears at the very 
thought of their former pastor’s leaving. Dominic, with that 
sense of the prophetic he so often manifested, cried out: “Let 
them save them! Let them save their tears for the time I shall be 
leaving theml”? 

Aston Hall was an English manor house in the village named 
after it in the Midlands. Dominic, when he wrote to Rome about 
it, felt that it was the most suitable place in all England. There 
was complete solitude in the midst of a wide expanse of country 
spotted with a few country houses. It reminded him of Tuscany. 
Besides the public offices, the house had twenty sleeping rooms. 
There was also a chapel with organ, vestments, and other equip- 
ment. ‘There was even some furniture left. All in all, it was a 
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prize. His only complaint about the new foundation was the 
extravagant cost of living. He found it “at least five times as 
dear as Italy.” One of the Brother novices was a gardener who 
kept the large property in order. The other, a convert, acted 
as tailor. 

The first Mass said at Aston Hall was on the feast of the 
Lance and Nails. On this feast day is sung one of the exquisite 
Passion Offices composed at the direction of St. Paul of the Cross 
by Father Thomas (later Bishop) Struzzieri, C. P. 

The next Sunday about three hundred people attended the first 
public Mass of Father Dominic, the Superior and Vice-Provincial 
in charge of the Passionists in England. His reception was some~ 
thing less than kindly. He himself noted that the English were 
much influenced by appearances, and he was far from handsome. 
They mistrusted foreigners, and his looks, speech, and manner 
were so Italian as to be repulsive to them. 

In all of England at this time there was only one other reli- 
gious house of men, that of the Cistercians at Loughborough. To 
Dominic’s present congregation, his habit and sandals were 
strange indeed. And when, in his halting and accented English, 
he attempted to say the prayers then customary before Mass, there 
was some loud laughter which brought tears to his eyes (the first 
of many in this hard land). Neither then nor ever did he allow a 
complaint against “his” people to pass his lips. In a worn manu- 
script we have the sermon he preached on this occasion: 

“I wish to say a few words for your edification, but I cannot 
do it because I am not yet able to speak English. However, I 
shall say something—a very short sermon! 

“My dearly beloved, let you love one another because they 
who love their brothers accomplish perfectly the will of God. 
Let you love God, and men for God’s sake, and you shall be 
perfectly happy forever. Amen.”? 

Father Dominic found the pronunciation of English his 
hardest task. His quick memory gave him a good vocabulary, 
but to learn the way each word should be pronounced in a 
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language in which spelling is almost completely divorced from 
the sound of syllables was to him a great trial. Living in an 
Italian community, he had no one to help him. Father Amadeus, 
though born in County Kerry, had spent most of his life in Italy, 
and his thick Irish brogue, interspersed with Italian expressions, 
made him even harder to understand than Father Dominic! 

But Dominic had courage and zeal. He arranged for a parish 
mission lasting a week to be held at the end of March, in 
preparation for Easter and Holy Week. His proximate prepara~ 
tion for this arduous task was to preach the annual retreat to the 
little Passionist community, according to Rule, before Ash Wed- 
nesday. Dominic did so in English. Only in heaven will we 
know the cost of that particular spiritual exercise with Father 
Amadeus and the two novice Brothers in attendance. 

Yet, though Dominic deplored the irregularities of the English 
language, he called it dear to him. There was something Pente- 
costal about his preaching. At the end of the parish mission he 
was hearing confessions in English and instructing a class of 
children for First Communion. Moreover, he received two Prot- 
estants into the Church as a direct result of his first mission. Of 
this he writes: “How difficult it is to preach in this language! 
It seems a kind of miracle that I can explain my meaning to all.’ 

That summer he wrote to Father Felix, his most intimate 
friend in Italy: 

“I have begun to do a little of everything, to preach, to hear 
confessions, to give public and private retreats, to instruct Prot- 
estants, to hold disputations, to receive people into the Church, 
and the like. But crosses and difficulties multiply so quickly and 
seem so endless that I felt myself at the last extremity and was 
about to go back to Italy. God has assisted me up to this time, 
and I trust He will continue to do so. Ah, my God, how much 
I have to suffer! Although I have been preparing myself for 
imaginary trials for twenty-eight years, I find I was not half well 
enough prepared for the dire reality. The will of God alone keeps 
me up. 
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Though tempted to be disheartened and fearful at times, 
Dominic in his sufferings always held to the example of his holy 
Founder. He wrote back to SS. John and Paul: “I was destined 
to suffer in these regions as our holy Founder suffered in Italy. 
Just as he was abandoned by all his first companions, so, too, 
I often fear the same will happen to me. Our holy Founder 
did not lose courage on account of that, nor will I, with God’s 
help. All the difficulties encountered so far, and all those that 
await us, do not cause me to lose one single iota of the hope 
which is mine. I mean—that God will be glorified by the 
Passionists in this country—aye, perhaps even beyond our ex- 
pectations.’” 

Dominic by God’s grace was really conquering every difi- 
culty. He had a winning gentleness and a pleasing ability to 
laugh off his mistakes. His charity and patience were a lesson 
in themselves. His unaffected humility and complete lack of 
self-esteem won the hearts of all. His very bearing had a simple 
dignity that attracted his hearers. He was poor in spirit and 
detached from earthly things. There was no doubt about it, he 
was an apostle. He had the faith, the courage, the soul, and 
the approach of an apostle, and there were few who could resist 
the Spirit of God in him. So many Protestants were coming to 
his retreats and his instructions that the Protestant ministers 
were becoming both disturbed and angry. His very zeal was also 
a reproach to the less enthusiastic Catholic clergy round about, 
and thus there arose a new cause of dissension when his priestly 
brethren even went so far as, hard as it is to believe, to join the 
ranks of those who persecuted him and condemned his work. 

In October, Father Dominic returned to the Retreat of the 
Holy Cross at Ere to make the Provincial visitation of the Belgian 
foundation. By this time things had improved so much in 
Belgium that he was able to give permission for the building of a 
new church. He visited Bishop Labis and was most warmly re~ 
ceived. Also, the Vicar General, who had been such a support to 
him in the days of hardship at Ere, encouraged him mightily. As 
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a result he could write, “I came here in trepidation, but I depart 
feeling very lighthearted.” 

On his return to England, Dominic—satisfied on the whole 
with the progress at Aston Hall despite the fact that some of the 
postulants had defected—tumed his attention to the neighboring 
village of Stone, about two miles away. Here there were actually 
more Catholics than at Aston. Dominic rented a room at the 
Crown Inn for twelve pounds a year, and made it a Catholic 
center. Mass was said there, confessions were heard and instruc- 
tions given. Dominic had in mind a kind of downtown Catholic 
Information Center: such as we find today in so many metro- 
politan areas. 

Dominic Barberi’s audacity and ingenuity won him many 
friends and converts. It also brought down on his head a hornet’s 
nest of bigotry and vehement opposition. An observer of the 
times and events (whose name is lost to history) describes the 
situation at Stone: 

“Hell was let loose against hin: The Protestants, with their 
ministers in the forefront, rose up against him and declared im- 
placable war. Every conceivable weapon was used in this dia- 
bolical warfare: sermons, commands, threats, satire, calumny, 
plots, derisions, insults, contumely and even blows. That he 
escaped with his life was a miracle. ...”” 

Poor Father Dominic, who had devoted his whole being to 
the project of getting to England; and had willingly relinquished 
a career of honors and recognition in his native Italy to do so, 
was humiliated beyond comprehension. He was vilified as “the 
stuttering Papist,” “Friar Demonio,” “the Madman,” “the Devil 
himself.” It is a sad commentary that immigrants learn first all 
the vulgarities and harsh words of their adopted language. 
Dominic knew well what he was being called, and he suffered 
in silence. Perhaps the worst aspect of the outrages he endured 
in order to re-establish the Catholic Faith in Stone was the per- 
secution by the children. By nature, Italians love children. In 
turn, children love them because of their simplicity and their 
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gentle, happy and warmhearted ways. It seemed not only un~ 
natural, then, but even diabolical that the children should have 
taken up the campaign of their elders. They called Father 
Dominic by evil names and shouted obscenities at him, without 
even knowing their meaning or connotation. They whistled and 
cat-called at him from behind hedges. They added their pellets to 
the abuse heaped upon him. They even ran up to strike him or 
pull at his habit or mantle. He was badly cut once with a 
heavy stone. 

Father Dominic of the Mother of God endured the sordid 
abuse of this journey three times a week for three years. One is 
moved to ask which side was to be more wondered at for its 
physical stamina and endurance: the humble Passionist and his 
silence, driving his enemies to a kind of madness; or his enemies 
with the variety of persecutions they devised and continued to 
employ. Something had to give. Finally it was the hosts of evil 
who capitulated, and Dominic was triumphant. 

In the exquisite Latin prayer recited over generations of Pas- 
sionists on the day of their profession of vows, Christ Crucified 
is invoked thus: 

“O Lord Jesus Christ, Who for the redemption of the world 
didst will to be born, circumcised, reprobated by the Jews, be- 
trayed by the kiss of Judas, bound with cords, led as an innocent 
Lamb to the slaughter, indecently exposed to the gaze of Annas, 
Caiphas, Pilate and Herod, accused by false witnesses, loaded 
down with opprobrium, desecrated with spittle, crowned with 
thorns, covered with blows, struck with a reed, smitten on the 
face, divested of Thy garments, affixed by nails to the Cross, 
and pierced by a lance! Do Thou, O Lord, through these most 
holy sufferings and by Thy holy Cross and death, enlighten the 
intellect and inflame the heart of this Thy servant, that filled with 
the sweetness of Thy charity, and continually pouring forth tears 
of compunction, he may love Thee and every virtue, and do with 
joy those things which are pleasing to Thee. Who livest and reign- 
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est with God the Father, ’in the unity of the Holy Spirit, God, 
forever and ever. Amen.”* 

How many of these sufferings did not Dominic literally ex- 
perience, during these marches from Aston to Stone? No matter 
what new device was invented to deter him, we see this humiliated 
figure, with the black livery of Christ’s Passion billowing about 
his bowed frame, returning steadfastly to his own place of Calvary 
outside the city. It was literally a Way of the Cross which con- 
tinued for days, and weeks, and years. 

A new torment began when some, feigning to have been 
converted, came to Dominic not to heed his message, but to hear 
his moving attempts to teach the Gospel in their tongue. They 
would then return to their homes, shops, and taverns to mimic 
his halting English and Italian mannerisms. 

Only once did Dominic open his heart to a friend about how 
dearly the conversion of Stone cost him. He penned this in- 
timate revelation: 

“My God, for what distress and sorrow You have reserved 
me! I spent so many years before coming to this Island preparing 
myself, at all times, for suffering. And now it seems to me that, 
if I had ever foreseen all that awaited me, I should never have 
had the courage to step aboard ship. Such sufferings, and of 
every kind, would have been too much for a giant. Last Sunday 
I broke down and wept bitterly. I can do no more. The cross is 
too heavy. My God, if You intend to increase it, You must in- 
crease my strength, tool”? 

God certainly heard his prayer. At this time he was so sup- 
ported by the gifts of the Holy Spirit that it would be a project 
in itself just to enumerate the action of the Divine Consoler in 
his life during these days of persecution. Where could one frail 
man get the strength to continue willingly and with such dogged 
perseverance against this maltreatment even in the service of God, 
if not from the supernatural infusion of Fortitude? How explain 
the fact that one dark night he suddenly changed his invariable 
route, not knowing that hired assassins, actually engaged by his 
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enemies, were waiting to murder him, unless we acknowledge a 
mind docile to the promptings of the Holy Spirit and the gift of 
Counsel? How could one so long tried accept without question 
God’s will for him in every vicissitude, were it not for the gift of 
Piety which fills us with reverence for God? 

How could this infirm Italian priest be so fearless in a land 
where physical attacks on his person were truly savage, unless 
he was inspired rather with the Fear of the Lord, and more 
anxious not to offend God by weakening in his appointed mis- 
sion than to escape being harmed by men? What but the gift of 
Knowledge could have enabled Dominic at this time to live 
supported by faith only? Was it not the gift of Understanding, 
moving us to a deep insight into revéaled truth, which gave 
Dominic the ability with his poor vocabulary to dispute heretics 
and put them to confusion when they verbally attacked the doc- 
trines of the Church? If indeed it be the work of Wisdom to 
perfect the virtue of charity within us, assisting us to discern 
God and divine things, and giving us a relish for them, can we 
doubt the power of this greatest of all the gifts of the Holy 
Spirit in the actions of Father Dominic at this time? 

As Dominic’s earliest biographer succinctly summed up the 
situation, during these days when “Stone it was, in name and 
in deed,” God did not stand by only to watch, but truly watched 
over Dominic like a loving Shepherd of His sheep. 

On one occasion a young man of learning who, like the 
Prodigal Son of old, had given himself over to the devil in drink- 
ing and riotous living, went to Dominic’s little hotel room and 
watched. Here were the poor, the outcast, the sick, the learned 
and even the nobility, coming for grace and unction. But he 
could only see the incongruity of the scene and hear only the 
difficulty Dominic was having with English in these early days. 
He rushed out, went back to his home, and put on a demonstra- 
tion never to be forgotten by his so-called friends. He imitated 
Dominic’s walk, his speech, his accent, his gestures. Finally, 
with a charred stick, he drew a cross on the wall, then spat on ` 
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this symbol of the Passion of Jesus. He struck it with his hand. 
He threw at it any refuse his hands could find. Meanwhile his 
companions egged him on. But this pitiful attack suddenly ended 
when his right hand and arm were paralyzed in mid-air and 
actually withered up. Although this blasphemer lived for a long 
time afterward, there is no record that his punishment was 
withdrawn.” 

Another scoffer in the area acted in like manner toward an 
image of the Blessed Virgin Mary. In that moment, he too was 
physically impeded in the midst of his blasphemy. His arm was 
paralyzed and remained a horrible record of his impiety for the 
rest of his life. Of even added impact is the fact that finally this 
man was converted by Dominic and that his whole family came 
into the Church. But though his good works are later recorded, 
nothing is ever reported of a subsequent cure.** 

In the days of this diabolical warfare, God also provided 
His servant with special graces and gifts far beyond the ordinary 
powers of missionaries. Returning to Aston one night, Dominic 
met a young man, a baptized Catholic, who was not living up 
to his Faith because of human respect. Dominic hailed him by 
name and begged him to go to confession without delay. “Why?” 
came the answer. Father Dominic replied solemnly, “Because 
tomorrow there will be no time.””? The young man laughed and 
went off. But that night he met with a fatal accident and died 
without the sacraments. Such incidents were multiplied. 

When John Henry Newman was still a Protestant minister 
and many well-meaning persons were urging his conversion to 
the Catholic Church, they took up in turn the marks of the 
Church of Christ. Its oneness. Its universality. Its Apostolic 
Succession. When they came to its holiness, Newman declared: 
“I do verily think that, with all our sins, there is more sanctity 
in the Church of England and Ireland than in the Roman Cath- 
olic Church in the same countries.”"? His eloquent conclusion 
was both compelling and prophetic: “If they want to convert 
England, let them go barefooted into our manufacturing towns— 
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let them preach to the people like St. Francis Xavier—let them 
be pelted and trampled on: and I will own that they can do 
what we cannot. I will confess they are our betters, far.’4 

Without a doubt Dominic Barberi fulfilled Newman’s ideal 
of the type of apostle needed to convert England. And in Stone, 
Dominic was at last the victor. The sheer magnitude of his char- 
ity wore his enemies down. His patience was a lesson to which 
even the most hardhearted must eventually succumb. The perse- 
verance, courage, and humility of this man must finally triumph. 

On July 19, 1843, Dominic laid the cornerstone of the first 
Passionist Church in the British Isles, at Stone. The simple plans 
were drawn by Pugin. 

The local Protestant ministers were so infuriated that they 
collaborated in building a new church of their own as near to 
Dominic’s as possible. They dedicated it with bands, parades 
and anti-Catholic posters. Its first services consisted in a series 
of twenty-four sermons in reply to Father Dominic. 

After a time, even the Protestant parishioners were disgusted 
by the character of the attacks and left the ministers unsupported. 
Later, one of these ministers retracted with a public apology and 
confessed that all he had said against the Catholic religion had 
been inspired by ignorance and passion and not by truth. Dom- 
inic had won again.” 

That Dominic was accepting this persecution as a stepping- 
stone to sanctity—and with humor undiminished—is evident from 
an instruction given at the time to the little Passionist community 
at St. Michael’s Retreat, as Aston Hall was now called: “We must 
all be saints, but not canonized ones; it is too expensive.” This 
amusing side-reference to the cost of investigative processes was 
made at the height of the Protestant attacks on Dominic and 
the Church. 

Attacks from without did not lessen his fervor or joy. Mean~ 
while, difficulties at home were met and accepted. Father Amadeus 
was sickly and could offer little physical or moral support. A 
few postulants had come, but found the Passionist life too 
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arduous. A cleric novice who knew four languages also left, and 
this was a particular disappointment to the new foundation. 

The Passionists were the first religious priests to appear in 
their habits publicly since the Reformation. In general, after 
the initial shock of their appearance wore off, the habit was ac- 
cepted by both the clergy and the faithful, and almost envied 
by the Anglicans. In the action of Dominic and his followers 
we find Bishop Wiseman their prime supporter. The opposition 
came from embarrassed Catholics and embittered Protestants. 

Later, a new problem concerning the wearing of the religious 
habit arose. Strangely enough, the strongest protests were from 
Catholics. The Superior General took occasion to write to Father 
Dominic about this in July of 1844: “One reflection occurs to me, 
and I express it, leaving all then to your prudence. Is there any 
danger of leaving ourselves open to remark and even rebuke on the 
part of the government or even the Vicar Apostolic, by going 
everywhere in the habit, with the sign and crucifix, etc.? If you 
have any reason to fear anything of the kind, it might be well 
to abstain, for the moment, from the practice. Let us not take 
steps of this kind, however, without the direction of Bishop 
Wiseman.’® 

To the Superior General, Father Dominic had replied: “We 
do exactly as Bishop Wiseman suggests. It is his will that we 
should always preach in the habit, etc., and he would even 
like us to go out in it. In this matter, however, we exercise 
discretion. We never wear it in towns but only in country places 
near the house, for short walks. Whenever we leave home for a 
preaching expedition, we always use the ordinary dress of priests 
as we go through the streets. When we arrive at our destination, 
the habit is put on, and you could scarcely believe how much the 
Passionist habit impresses people here, as I think I have remarked 
before.” 17 

While Superior at Aston Hall, Dominic once asked why the 
Protestants, especially the ministers, were so fearful of the Pas- 
sionists when they hardly bothered the secular clergy and other 
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religious. The answer could only be as he wrote: “It is our ob- 
servance of the strict Rule and the sandaled feet. These things, 
it would seem, make them tremble for their Church by law 
established.’”*® 

Dominic wrote about the difficulties even in the conversion 
of Protestants because of the attitude of English Catholics de- 
ploring: “...the egoism and indifference of Catholics to re- 
ligious questions...and...the bad conduct of many Cath- 
olics.””° “As regards the Protestant people,” he wrote, “some 
are on the side of the ministers, others are indifferent. ‘To make 
Catholics is not easy, for the good reason that they have to be 
made Christian first, and that is precisely the difficulty. Egoism 
is the great obstacle to Catholicism, and I am inclined to doubt if 
egoism so profound and deep-rooted as we meet with here is to 
be found anywhere in the universe.” 

Historically, it was not the most opportune time for Dominic 
to introduce the ascetical customs of the Passionists, in the face 
of misunderstanding on both sides. Cardinal Newman described. 
the Catholics of this period as gens lucifuga, “a people fleeing 
the light.”?1 It is easy to understand why, conditioned as they 
were by years of suppression and hiding, they should have been 
unaccustomed to the new laws of toleration. They were almost 
scandalized by the audacity of Dominic, who was not content 
to hide his light under a bushel. He wanted to preach the truths 
of the Faith from the housetops, to let his light shine before men. 
Many of the Catholics, on the contrary, apprehensive for their 
new privileges, were content to have their religion hidden and 
ignored. 

On the other hand, there was a whole new group in the 
Church of England who went running after copes, and smoking 
incense pots, and lights, and ritual. In this dilemma between 
those who had and did not want, and those who had not and 
wanted so badly, Dominic stood as an enigma. 

English Catholics, led by the Earl of Shrewsbury, looked 
down on every open manifestation of Roman Catholicism as 
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“the Italian influence” and declared it unacceptable and harm- 
ful in the estimation of the English people. On the other hand, 
the Anglican ritualists actually took as both sanctified and Roman 
certain manifestations of the Italian nature shown in the uncul- 
tured acts of some of the indigenous clergy they observed in Italy. 

About this time the Father General wrote from Rome: “I thank 
the Lord that He has blessed your labors on retreats and mis- 
sions so richly. It is good to know also that the people are 
being accustomed by degrees to our habit and to the crucifix. 
Act with prudence so that awkward situations may not arise. 
Seeing that the wearing of sandals does not repel the people, 
as you tell me, and that the cold is not insufferable, continue 
to do as you have done.’”? 

The Father General had also remarked in one of his letters: 
“As regards processions and other functions which strike the 
eye, act as I have said above speaking about the habit. If you 
tend toward your end with prudence, moderating your steps, you 
will make even more progress. That the Protestants should ‘rage 
furiously together’ because you preach and instruct, need not 
cause you the slightest anxiety.” 

From the last sentence it is easy to conclude that this letter 
was written at a Rome a safe distance from the marches of Stone. 

As for the interior austerities of the Passionist life, it had 
been feared that the English nature would never accept the mor- 
tifications of the Rule. The abstinence and fasting three days a 
week, and during the entire periods of Lent and Advent; the 
midnight Office, the disciplines, the prostrations and the culpas— 
all were criticized, even by prelates. Dominic knew that the spirit 
of the Passionists is not Italian, Belgian or English, but basically 
the Christian spirit of mortification and of the joys that must 
irrevocably follow on the surrender of self to God. In the last 
analysis he was right, and generations of fervent Passionists in 
England, Ireland, Scotland, Wales, Australia, and New Zealand 
are the historical proof of his wise appraisal of both the Pas- 
sionist spirit and the good spirit of true English Catholicism. 
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To this point there was another instruction from the saintly 
Passionist Superior General, Anthony of St. James: 

“If almighty God wills that our Congregation should spread 
and do good in those parts, He must send us subjects locally; and 
if Your Paternity should see any obstacles in the path of some- 
one who wants to embrace the Institute, you must smooth away 
such obstacles, as far as you can consistently with the Rule. 
I merely add that I have it supremely at heart that the austerity 
of the Institute should be preserved. Here in Italy it has not 
been tampered with, and as long as my strength lasts, not one 
grain of it shall ever be tampered with. ... 

“Here in Italy our affairs are going on well, thank God. We 
have over ninety students, and all three novitiates are full. May 
our Lord give His spirit to all of them! My blessing upon you 
and your companions. ”?4 

At this time Dominic could write to a Benedictine abbess: 
“Our community has increased. Last week two priests came 
from Italy, and we gave the habit to three novices. We are now 
fifteen in number, seven of whom are priests. I hope we shall 
increase still more, and be able to do something more for the 
glory of God.”?° 

To conclude this chapter on the difficulties and opposition 
met with by Father Dominic when he came to England, two 
incidents in a lighter vein will show clearly how, in the midst of 
natural and supernatural obstacles, Dominic Barberi kept both 
natural humor and supernatural joy. 

The Protestants who were building their Chapel of Opposi~ 
tion xan into difficulties. The work was well along, when the 
entire side wall of the chapel collapsed. Even though he knew that 
he might be the target of these loose stones himself, Dominic 
could not help but see the humor of the situation. 

Like all true servants of God, he knew that one who hopes 
in the Lord cannot always be confounded. As he wrote to Mrs. 
Spencer Canning in April of 1844: 
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“I may go in a short time to another congregation. I was 
assured that the people understood me pretty well....Our 
Protestant neighbors seem to be very much alarmed. They are 
going to build a church now against our windows and have 
already laid the foundation of it. They think to frighten me but 
are much disappointed, as they know, on the contrary, that I 
am delighted at their opposition! I do not know if they will go 
on with their work; hitherto they have proceeded no farther than 
the foundation stone. They put up a flag, but the wind tore their 
flag to pieces on the same day it was put up! Still they have put 
up another, and it is always before our eyes. But we are not 
birds to be frightened by a rag! I exhorted my people to rejoice 
because, although our chapel is so narrow at present, our neigh- 
bors are building a church which, perhaps, will afford us a 
better accommodation by and by.” 


Well might the proud and the powerful tremble, for as in 
ages past, God uses the weak things of this world to conquer 
and to succeed in His name. 
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CHAPTER THE EIGHTH 


A Time To Keep... 


It was lilac time. The Stafford- 
shire countryside was draped in purple loveli- 
ness. It was also the feast of Corpus Christi, 
1845, and Father Dominic had planned a public 
procession of the Blessed Sacrament — the first 
since Reformation days. As he sang the Solemn 
Mass, a heavy spring rain came beating down. 
What would happen to the altars of repose 
along the way? Would all the labor of love be in 
vain and the procession canceled? Anyone who 
pondered these questions surely did not know 
Father Dominic’s pertinacity, both natural and 
supernatural. He took the blazing monstrance 
carrying its sweet Burden, and intoned the 
eucharistic hymn “Pange Lingua.’’ Turning, 
he said, “Go on, let us go forth.”' As the door 
of Aston Hall opened, a crowd of two thousand 
pressed about to see this wonder. Most of them 
were Protestants. They gasped in unison, not so 
much at the sight of the clergy and the canopy, 
but because the rain suddenly stopped. The cir- 
cuit route of the procession was made dry-shod 
while neighboring areas continued to be soaked. 
Besides the prayers of devout Catholics there 
was added the biting remark of some Protes- 
tants, “The devil is in these Papists!’” 
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OUR DECADE is emphasizing the 
theology of the Resurrection in the life of the Church and its 
members; a striking illustration of this took place in the life of 
Dominic Barberi a hundred years ago. Like his Master, he had 
suffered. The hard days of Stone were lifted, not into easy days 
but rather into days of gratification and fulfillment. The dis- 
couragements and frustrations were giving way to some definite 
progress. One of Dominic’s favored texts for preaching was the 
utterance of the Risen Christ to the disciples on the road to 
Emmaus. In their discouragement, our Lord Himself gave the 
first meditation on the Passion: “And beginning .. . with Moses 
and with all the prophets, He interpreted to them in all the Scrip- 
tures the things referring to Himself. ... ‘Did not the Christ 
have to suffer these things before entering into His glory?” ” 
(Luke 24:27, 26). So Dominic attributed his success to the 
power of Christ’s Passion, for all suffering is fruitful when united 
to His. 

When Father Dominic, holding the Sacred Host, stepped out 
into the English countryside, it was a sign. It was a kind of 
sacrament, the actual carrying of Christ to the English people. 
Neither he nor England would ever be the same again. He knew 
it and so did the people. From this point onward, the campaign 
of terror against him subsided. Having followed in some detail 
the forms which this hostility assumed, we can now appraise 
all the more realistically the growing consolations of his ministry. 

The principal work of the Passionist Congregation is the 
preaching of missions and retreats. Since Father Dominic was 
a convinced Passionist and a dutiful son of St. Paul of the Cross, 
his efforts to accomplish the conversion of England were always 
made within the compass of this apostolate. In the considera- 
tion of his ministry, then, the emphasis must first be placed where 
he himself had placed it: on his preaching. 

He had hardly arrived at Aston Hall in February of 1842 
when he began to preach to his little community the annual re- 
treat, which, according to the Passionist Rule, is held just prior 
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to Lent. During Lent of 1842 he preached the first Passionist 
mission to the Catholics in the area of Aston Hall. It lasted from 
March 16 to March 24. Dominic rejoiced to receive his first con- 
vert on March 30, 1842, which was Good Friday of that year. 
His next mission was at Bilston, in December. 

In early January, 1843, Father Dominic gave a two-week 
mission at Liverpool. In March he had his first spectacular suc- 
cess; it took place at Derby, where he was overwhelmed by two 
thousand recent local converts from Protestantism, who filled the 
church to overflowing. The pastor of the church, stunned at the 
turnout, finally had to call in priests from neighboring parishes 
just to keep the crowds in order. His principal apostolic contribu- 
tion to Dominic’s work was to pass out tickets for those who 
wished to go to the Passionist for confession. Dominic sadly 
admits that, although he spent hours in the confessional, he could 
not possibly hear all the penitents. 

In April he wrote to Mrs. Canning: “I have just received 
yours of the 14th. I assure you I am tempted to pride as I read 
your expressions of esteem in my regard. Ah, would that I 
could be an apostle like. St, Augustine! But I am not, though 
I cannot doubt that God has called me to this work in England. 
For thirty years I have heard that call. ... Now that I am here, 
there is nothing but contradiction and trial on every side. 

“The number of people received into the bosom of the 
Church so far is fifty-five. Several others are under instruction. 
But what is it all? Almost nothing. My desires are great, but 
my means are small....The Father who came from Italy has 
also preached in English since Christmas. We now have three 
missioners who do what they can for the glory of God.” 

.On July 19 Dominic laid the cornerstone for his church at 
Stone. In August, his first retreat to the Sisters of Mercy at 
Birmingham was preached. 

In March of 1844, after making the visitation in Belgium, 
he set out for Longton in Staffordshire, where (March 24-31) he 
gave a mission to the people. He preached another mission at 
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Swynnerton May 11-17. His first retreat to college students was 
given at Oscott May 24-31. From June 30 to July 8, he gave 
the retreat to the Benedictine nuns at Colwich. The archives of 
this venerable community provide many interesting facets and 
sidelights on Father Dominic’s preaching. Of these nuns, Dom- 
inic wrote: “I have a great love for this community. It is so 
quiet, so simple.” Of him, the prioress, Mother M. Clare, wrote: 
“The first time he came here and preached, no one could un- 
derstand him. But all agreed that his look alone, so modest and 
mortified, was more than any sermon. Someone made this re~ 
mark to Bishop Walsh when he visited the convent. His Lord- 
ship replied, with great sentiments of esteem for Father Dominic, 
that he was truly a saint, that the Spirit of God spoke by his 
mouth, and that his very appearance had converted many Prot- 
estants. Each time he came to the convent all were impressed by 
him, in one way or another. From the first moment I knew him, 
I regarded him as a man full of the Spirit of God, poor in spirit, 
and so completely detached from everything earthly that his sole 
conversation and happiness -were placed in God and heavenly 
things. His talents and gifts were hidden under the veil of hu- 
mility. His whole bearing and every word and action evinced a 
perfect sweetness and abnegation of. self, mingled with rare sim- 
plicity. You could not but be convinced he was a saint.”? 
Dominic gave a mission in Stoke-on-Trent during the last 
week of July. On July 29 he opened a retreat for the clergy of 
the Midland district at Oscott. His second retreat to the Sisters 
of Mercy at Birmingham was preached August 6-15. This was 
followed by a mission at Newcastle-under-Lyme August 22-25. 
The middle of September introduced Dominic to another com- 
munity of Benedictine nuns at Caverswall. Several years earlier, 
Bishop John Milner had prophesied to these nuns that some of 
them would live to see Passionists going about in the habit near 
their convent. Bishop Milner died before the Passionists came 
to England, but he had known and loved them in Rome. Aston 
Hall was not a great distance from the convent, and when Dom- 
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inic came to preach, all naturally were reminded of the late prel- 
ate’s prophecy. 

The tireless Passionist continued his missions: November 3- 
10, at Wolverhampton; November 17-24, at Rugeley; Decem- 
ber 15-23, at Cresswell, in Staffordshire. These cities and towns 
fan out from Aston Hall like spokes from a hub. 

Dominic’s mission accounts for 1845 are missing. He wrote 
to Rome that year, however, that he had given thirty-six mis- 
sions and retreats to the clergy and religious; adding that he 
could find “work and to spare for twenty or thirty qualified 
men.” 1845 was the year when Newman and others of the 
Oxford men came into the Church. From a preaching point 
of view also, this year registered an outstanding success in the 
magnificent mission preached at Manchester in August. 

The records for 1846 are likewise unavailable, but 1847 saw 
Dominic preaching in London, February 17-28, at St. Mary and 
St. Joseph Church on Poplar Street. From March 4 to 18 he was 
again in London, this time accompanied by Fathers Ignatius and 
Vincent. It was during this crowded mission that the Passionists 
began work in the streets. Wearing habit, sandals, badge, and 
crucifix, they took turns preaching to people who could not or 
would not come to the mission being held in the Virginia Street 
church. 

That year Dominic was back with the Benedictine nuns at 
Caverswall from May 10 to 20. Two months later (July 3-17), 
numbers of clergy of the London district made two retreats under 
him at St. Edmund’s College. From August 6 to 15 he was with 
the Benedictine nuns at Colwich. Still another retreat for Bene- 
dictine nuns was held at Princethorpe Priory August 16-25. 
Following this (August 30-September 8), he had a unique ex~ 
perience in giving a retreat at Cotton Hall, in Cheadle, to the 
community of converts under the famous Father Frederick Wil- 
liam Faber. From September 13 to 18 he preached at York to 
the clergy of the Yorkshire district. His last recorded preaching 
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for 1847—once more to Benedictine nuns—was in the retreat 
he gave at Winchester from October 18 to 26. 

Here should be noted the number of times that Dominic of 
the Mother of God was asked to come back to preach at the 
same place and to the same community. This is high commenda~ 
tion for his work. The Benedictine nuns, for example, who had 
numerous convents in England, secured the services of the Pas- 
sionist Provincial for many successive years. Cloistered walls 
do not keep the mailman away, and nuns have apparently 
changed little with the passing of time. The name of a good 
retreat master is still passed on from one house to another. 

The year 1847 was notable for Dominic in another way. On 
September 21 he finished a somewhat lengthy introduction to 
the English translation of a three-volume life of St. (then Ven- 
erable) Paul of the Cross. The original Italian work by a Pas- 
sionist bishop, the future St. Vincent Mary Strambi, had been 
translated into English by the Oratorians. This opus is some~ 
thing of a religious phenomenon: the life of a saint, written by 
a saint, with an introduction by a beatus. 

The highlights of Dominic’s work in 1848 include preaching 
in May to another Benedictine convent, at Mickelgate Bar. This 
was followed by another clergy retreat in June. In August there 
was a retreat for the Sisters of Mercy in London; then (August 
16-20) a retreat to the clergy in the Liverpool district. This was 
followed by a great mission at Hampstead. In September, Dom- 
inic went over to Ireland on a begging tour, during which time 
he gave a retreat to the students at Carlow College. 

1849 was the year of Dominic’s death. Before the end, he 
was manifestly in wretched health, but that does not seem to 
have impaired his preaching apostolate. In January he was back 
with the Sisters of Mercy at Birmingham. In March and April, 
with Father Anselm, he gave a never-to-be-forgotten mission at 
Ince Blundell, in Lancashire. 

During the first three weeks of May, 1849, accompanied 
by Father Vincent and Father Ignatius Spencer, he preached a 
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mission at St. Audoen’s Parish in Dublin. The magnitude of this 
mission can be judged by the fact that three thousand persons 
went to Holy Communion on the closing day. And—a thing 
hitherto unheard of among the Protestants of this part of Ire- 
land—fifteen converts from Protestantism were received into the 
fold of Peter by Dominic at the close of this mission. Although 
his strength was failing, and he could not do much of the preach- 
ing, he spent up to nine hours a day hearing thousands of con- 
fessions. That “there were giants in those days” among both 
missionaries and mission-makers is illustrated by the fact that, on 
every night of the three weeks, the service lasted two hours and 
a half. 

Father Dominic’s last recorded mission in England was in 
Drury Lane, an inelegant London ward of less than savory 
reputation. Of this final English mission, June 11-29, he wrote: 
“Today I have to go on a mission to the worst spot in the very 
center of London, called Drury Lane, where there are nothing 
but outlaws of every kind—imagine! Pray for me.”” 

A touching reference to Father Dominic’s preaching career 
may be added here. One who was a child in Dominic’s day 
recalls: 

“He took the kindliest notice of the children. I remember 
some quaint little anecdotes about him, or perhaps I know them 
by family tradition, and I recollect some of his sermons and ex~ 
hortations which—child as I was—impressed me greatly. -I 
remember how he used to urge frequent Communion, much less 
common in those days than now. I have always considered him 
as the holiest of men. The impression Father Dominic made upon 
me was great.’”® 

The greatest cross Father Dominic carried into the pulpit with 
him was the English language. He did improve with the years 
and acttially had a remarkable vocabulary because of his great 
reading. In the early days, however, he made some egregious 
blunders. When these were explained to him, no one enjoyed 
them more than he; and to his credit, he never made the partic- 
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ular mistake a second time. It will not be irreverent or out of 
place to give a few illustrations. 

Giving a retreat to the clergy of the Midlands, he brought 
them up sharply by declaiming: “This I assert—that it is im- 
possible for a man to be a good priest unless he become first of 
all a good tinker!””? In the light of certain tasks demanded of the 
clergy today, perhaps he was not too far in error. If we consider 
some of our contemporary clerical hobbies, then we can only 
conclude that Dominic Barberi was inspired! 

A group of Benedictine nuns was astounded, during Dom- 
inic’s first retreat to their community, by the irrevocable logic 
of his pronouncement: “If you have no face, you cannot be 
shaved.’"° We can imagine many a pious Sister using this 
dictum to repel temptations against faith long after the rest of 
the conference was forgotten. 

We are indebted to the Sisters of Mercy for this final ex~ 
ample. One of their works of mercy in the early days was the 
instruction of converts in their convents. The practice generally 
was to limit this apostolate to women converts. In the 1840's, 
however, there were so many men to be instructed that the Sisters 
at Birmingham found themselves teaching men also. This was 
posed as a “scruple” during the time of retreat. Father Dominic 
devastated both questioner and question by counseling: “My 
Sisters, some of you have doubts about the propriety of instruct~ 
ing men. Oh, instruct the poor men, my Sisters, instruct the poor 
men! If the community were young and handsome, it might be 
different, but for you—oh, for you there is no danger. You are 
all ugly too far.” ™ 

Lest we leave the prodigious preaching career of Father 
Dominic with levity, the other side of his ministry, as noted 
by an unidentified contemporary witness, is included: 

“In his instructions he displays a shrewd and ready wit, a fine 
imagination with a penetrating and solid judgment. Above all, 
there is an unction of piety and charity that charms and persuades 
his hearers to be convinced by his forcible arguments. A proof of 
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this is their eager and patient attendance in spite of difficulties and 
disadvantages. For, though his language is good, his pronouncia~ 
tion is defective, so that it is hard to understand him, and his man- 
ner and delivery must appear singular to an English audience. Yet 
the country people rose early, walked far, and waited long in 
cold and bad weather, and many conversions were the result. 
He had assistants in the confessional, but all wanted the preacher, 
and, indeed, he labored very hard.” 

In the reaping, then, of the seed of sorrow and sacrifice which 
Dominic of the Mother of God had sown for so many years, 
his apostolate of preaching missions and retreats was both vast 
and effective during his eight short English years. 

Dominic’s vocation as a Passionist impelled him to the 
preaching of the Word, which he did both well and perseveringly. 
As a Passionist Superior, however, he had another assignment 
altogether. He was to establish the Passionist way of life in 
northern Europe, with particular regard to Belgium and England. 
The record of the Belgian foundation has already been noted. 
His work as founder of the English Province must now be 
considered. 

The first Passionist retreat or monastery in England was 
dedicated to St. Michael and founded at Aston Hall on February 
17, 1842. To this was added the mission at Stone, about two 
miles away, where the first Passionist church in England was 
dedicated on April 22, 1844. 

The second Passionist retreat was opened March 25, 1846, 
at Woodchester, in Gloucestershire. In September of 1850, the 
year after Dominic’s death, this retreat and its community were 
removed to St. Saviour’s at Broadway, in Worcestershire. 

The third Passionist retreat, dedicated to St. Joseph, was 
opened at Poplar House, West End, Hampstead. These Passion- 
ists later (again, after Dominic’s death) moved to the Hyde 
near Hendon, and finally St. Joseph’s came to rest firmly at 
Highgate, the present Provincial house for St. Joseph’s Province 
of the Passionists in England. 
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The last retreat that Dominic made arrangements for was 
that of St. Anne’s at Sutton, in Lancashire. He went with Father 
Ignatius (George) Spencer to visit a Mr. John Smith, who had 
made his fortune on the Liverpool and Manchester railway. So 
taken was Mr. Smith by Father Dominic Barberi that he gave 
him the land for St. Anne’s as a gift. Here Dominic would 
plant, but another would water. 

As regards Passionist personnel in England at Dominic’s 
death, there were twenty-eight religious. Additional numbers 
had entered the novitiate as postulants, but failed to persevere. 

Father Dominic’s cup of joy ran over during these days. On 
January 6, 1848, he received the vows of George Spencer as a 
Passionist. This devoted priest-friend had been born into the 
ranks of the nobility in London, December 21, 1799, and edu- 
cated at Eton and Cambridge. He was ordained an Anglican 
minister on December 22, 1822, and less than eight years later 
(February 17, 1830), he entered the Catholic Church. He then 
went to Rome, where he was ordained on May 26, 1832. It was 
here, at SS. John and Paul, that he met Dominic. The young 
priest would be nearly sixteen years older before he himself be- 
came a Passionist under the name of Father Ignatius. 

It was Father Spencer who had worked so valiantly with his 
cousin Mrs. Canning to bring the Passionists to England. After 
his ordination he served as curate in several parishes, and finally ` 
became spiritual director of the students at Oscott College. Dur- 
ing these years as a secular priest he organized throughout 
Europe a Crusade of Prayer for England. Physically a very 
large man, he seemed inexhaustible. While a Passionist mission- 
ary he often spent fourteen hours a day in the confessional. He 
died in harness—traveling in the Passionist cause—on October 
1, 1864, and was buried alongside Father Dominic. Like his 
uncle the “Iron Duke” of Wellington, who was victorious at 
Waterloo, Father Ignatius Spencer, C. P., was on his own chosen 
battlefield a great soldier. 
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The Superior General had commissioned Father Dominic 
specifically to keep intact the true Passionist spirit and not to 
relax any of the austerities which are still the bedrock of the 
Passionist life. Dominic kept all these prescriptions perfectly 
himself, and asked no less of the young men who would join 
him. Thus it can be said of him that he established the Passion~ 
ists, not only materially, with foundations and churches, nor 
only externally, with the multiplication of works proper to the 
Institute; but that, even more importantly, he established the 
Passionists interiorly, in the formation of subjects after the heart 
of St. Paul of the Cross. The Founder of the Passionists had 
made it his prayer that his sons would be “few but good.” This 
was the instruction sent Dominic by Father Anthony, the Gen- 
eral at Rome. This was his motivation in accepting postulants 
and novices, in turning them away, or in resigning himself to 
the fact that many left of their own accord. 

One of the novices well described Dominic Barberi as “kind 
but firm, and unshakable as a mountain where the integrity of 
Rule was concerned.” 

Since it was the will of God that the Passionist Congregation 
should come to England, and remain and prosper on that island, 
no better leader could have been chosen for the work. At the same 
time that Dominic was building “on the rock” in England, an 
ill-fated foundation was attempted in Australia, or “New Hol- 
land,” as it was then called. Precisely because it lacked a moving 
spirit like Dominic, this first attempt ended in failure. A house 
“built on sand” (Matt. 7:26), it was destroyed. 

The 1840’s were days of progress, not only for the handful 
of Passionists who had come to England, but also for at least two 
other communities that brought with them members who were 
to become canonized saints. 

In November of 1840, the first permanent community of 
the Religious of the Good Shepherd arrived in England. They 
were forced by the exigencies of the times to travel in secular 
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dress. Before leaving France, the newly appointed Prioress, 
Mother St. Joseph, and her companion, Sister St. Celestine, pre- 
sented themselves at the Motherhouse in Angers to the Foundress, 
Mother St. Mary Euphrasia Pelletier, who is now a saint in her 
own right. They looked so doleful in their somber black cos- 
tumes, their faces tear-stained at the thought of leaving their 
conventual home and their spiritual mother, that the saint cried 
out merrily: “I am black but beautiful” (Song of Songs 1:4). This 
dispelled all gloom, and they set out happily to accomplish for 
souls and England what two previous Good Shepherd nuns had 
been unable to do? On March 24, 1841, Mother Euphrasia was 
able to tell the Sisters at Angers: 

“Tomorrow our Sisters in England will have a house of their 
own, where they will receive penitents. We may now say that 
this much-desired foundation is about to be born, but it will 
still need our help, for an infant cannot walk alone. I am indeed 
glad that such a happy event should take place on a feast of the 
Blessed Virgin. Our Lady may be called the London Foundress.’"* 

Mother St. Joseph seems to have had the same difficulty with 
the “barbarous” English language that Dominic experienced. 
When a contractor who was remodeling the house came for his 
money, she greeted him thus: “Good day! So you have come 
for a shake!” He gingerly shook the nun’s hand and answered 
gravely: “No, madam, I came for my cheque.”™ Of course they 
were talking about the same thing. 

The summer of 1844 was a glorious occasion for the Reli- 
gious of the Good Shepherd in England. The Foundress herself 
came to visit the Hammersmith convent. Unlike the first pio- 
neers, Mother Euphrasia could not bring herself to leave off her 
beloved white habit. She and her companion came openly as 
religious. After Dominic, she appears to have been the first to 
venture out in public in England as a religious. There were no 
untoward incidents. At Dover, indeed, some Catholic women 
ran up to her and begged her blessing on their children. 
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Mother Euphrasia’s one sad experience in England, a place 
she always affectionately referred to as “the Island of Saints,” 
was the outward lack of reverence for the Blessed Sacrament.’® 
In those days the Sacred Species was kept for greater security in 
the sacristy. Later she recorded her sentiments: 

“Whilst we were in England, we entered a church in London, 
when it afflicted me not a little to note that the sanctuary lamp 
was not in its accustomed place. “Where art Thou hidden, O 
my Divine Lord and Master?’ I inquired in the depths of my soul. 
The priest who was showing me the church seemed to know 
what was passing within my mind, for he answered my un- 
spoken question by saying, “The Blessed Sacrament is not here. 
We are compelled to keep it in hiding like an outlaw!’ .. . Then 
he took us into the sacristy, where a solitary lamp burning be- 
fore an oaken chest revealed the humble abode of the King of 
kings. I fell on my knees, and during the time I spent in adora- 
tion, I promised Him that I would cause chapels to be raised in 
His honor in the land I was visiting.” 

An interesting sequel to this eucharistic scene is the Corpus 
Christi procession held outdoors by the Religious of the Good 
Shepherd in 1846. One author calls it probably the first in Lon- 
don since penal days,’* but it took place a year after Dominic’s 
procession at Aston. St. Mary Euphrasia never met Blessed 
Dominic, but they were kindred souls in more ways than one. 
Both had a special predilection for England. Both courageously 
manifested their religious profession by publicly wearing the 
habit. Both were consumed with the desire to restore devotion 
in England to the most Blessed Sacrament of the altar. 

The second religious community to come to England at this — 
time were the Religious of the Sacred Heart and their Foundress, 
now St. Madeleine Sophie Barat. 

As early as 1802 Mother Barat had voiced her desire to 
establish the Society of the Sacred Heart in England. She told 
her religious then: “England is made for great things.” In 
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1839, when a number of English girls were received into the 
various French schools of the Society, the saint wrote: “They 
will be our forerunners in England, for with the help of the 
Sacred Heart I hope we shall go there to sow the grain of mus- 
tard-seed in a year and a half or two years’ time. We have some 
English novices, and I think the time is coming.” 

Like Dominic, Mother Barat opened a house outside England 
as a steppingstone to that country; hers was at Roscrea, County 
Tipperary, in Ireland. In January of 1842, she wrote from Rome: 
“I like the idea of a foundation in Ireland, ...and as you say, 
it will be our way into England.””* 

Again Mother Barat wrote: “I have a deep and constant con- 
viction that our Lord wants us in Great Britain.” 

The Religious of the Sacred Heart came to Ireland in 1842. 
At this time an already existing community of Brigittine nuns 
aggregated themselves to the Society of the Sacred Heart, to the 
satisfaction of both groups. The remarkable Mother Croft and 
Mother Goold were the chosen exemplars sent from France to 
begin this new foundation and to incorporate the new religious 
into the Society. 

In August, 1842, Mother Barat wrote from Lyons: “England 
interests me deeply, and I have decided to make all possible sacri- 
fices for a foundation.” In December of that same year, Mother 
Merilhou led into England those who were to be the foundresses 
of the Society of the Sacred Heart there. The first Mass was 
offered on Christmas in their own house at Berrymead. Previous 
to that the nuns had to go out daily, dressed in secular clothes, 
to Mass in the mean underground chapel at Acton. 

Early in June of 1844, Mother Barat arrived in England. 
Against her better judgment but under outside pressures, she had 
opened a second English house, at Cannington. When, with 
saintly prudence, she saw conditions as they really were, this 
second foundation was suppressed. Berrymead was thus given a 
far better chance to succeed. 
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No matter how interesting conjecture on the matter may be, 
Mother Barat has left no record of meeting with Father Dominic. 
Her daughters did meet him, however, and in 1846 he gave re- 
treats to those religious, whom he greatly esteemed. This was 
the beginning of a long and fruitful spiritual relationship between 
the two religious Societies in England. 

Sometime later Mother Barat penned this appreciation of the 
Passionists—as welcome and treasured today as it must have 
been in the mid-nineteenth century when it was written: 

“In these latter days it seems that God has committed more 
powerful graces to this mystery [the Sacred Passion], and 
that the more faith and love languish, and persecution and 
wickedness abound, the more does He seem desirous of increasing 
devotion to His sufferings. For there has risen in Italy an Order 
dedicated to the Passion in which all the members wear upon 
their habit the sign of the Passion, and they meditate continually 
on this mystery, preaching Jesus Christ Crucified everywhere. 
And this new Order has already produced saints, so efficacious 
is the Blood of Jesus in the souls who nourish themselves in 
meditation on the sufferings of Christ.”** 

Surely the blood of the English martyrs, shed so. copiously 
during the Reformation, had been calling to heaven, and had not 
gone unheard. God was sending apostles and saints to restore 
the Catholic Faith in England. Sanctity was abroad in that land, 
and a holy desire for her conversion had spread throughout 
Europe. And Dominic Barberi was indeed the Shepherd of this 
Second Spring. 
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CHAPTER THE NINTH 


A Time To Rend... 


The beating rain had hurried 
on the early darkness of the October night. 
The horses splashed their way along the road as 
the coach jolted in the ruts. Father Dominic, 
in the outside seat, which cost the least, with- 
drew from the window in spite of himself. The 
coach ratiled over the cobblestones of Oxford 
and pulled to a jarring stop in front of the ‘‘An- 
gel,” a pub, where John Dalgairns was waiting 
for him. As Dalgairns helped the drenched Pas- 
sionist from the coach, he whispered, “Mr. New- 
man wants you to receive him into the Church.” 
Struck motionless, Dominic exclaimed, “God be 
praised!’ The two men were brought back to 
reality as the guard, who rode outside and was 
even wetter than his passenger, presented a rough 
open palm with the direct solicitation, “Sir, 
remember the guard!” Dominic, still over- 
whelmed by Dalgairns’ news, answered, “I will 
remember you in my Mass.’” There is no record 
of the guard’s reply. The men went across the 
fields, and entered a modest house called “‘Little- 
more.” Father Dominic moved toward the fire. 
A door opened slowly and deliberately. Mr. New- 
man fell on his knees before this quaint Italian 
and begged admission into the one, holy, Cath- 
olic and Apostolic Church. To the rain still wet 
on Dominic’s face were added tears of grateful 
joy. The year was 1845. 
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SINCE JOHN HENRY NEWMAN 
was the most outstanding figure of the Oxford Movement, his re- 
ception into the Catholic Church must be considered a uniquely 
important event in the English mission of Dominic Barberi. How- 
eyer, it is beyond the possibility of contradiction that Dominic’s 
own sanctity, mission achievement, writings, and general career 
would have given him a place among the giants independently 
of his connection with Newman. Yet the humble Passionist 
chosen by Newman himself out of the many he might have ap- 
proached to receive him into the true fold, remained humble to 
the end. 

By 1933, the year when the centenary of the Oxford Move- 
ment was being observed, it was estimated that no less than ten 
thousand books and articles on Newman had appeared. By 1945, 
the centenary of Newman’s reception into the Church, many 
more had been added. It is not the purpose of this chapter to 
dwell in detail on the life of this great churchman, but rather 
to show his relationship to the subject of our biography, the 
Passionist Dominic of the Mother of God. 

John Henry Newman was born on February 21, 1801, in 
London, the eldest of six children of a Protestant family. His 
father was a banker, and his home a model of refined respect- 
ability. He tells us himself that it was not until his fifteenth year 
that he became impressed with dogma, and had what he later 
referred to as a quiet conversion. At sixteen he became convinced 
that God wished him to lead a single life. His progress in study 
in his school at Ealing set a record no other could match. He did 
not participate in athletics, but because of his intellectual ability 
was looked up to as a leader. He showed himself as an adolescent 
to be strong-willed, superior, and somewhat severe. 

In 1816 young Newman had entered Trinity College at 
Oxford as a commoner. In his day, Oxford was actually a 
federation of practically independent colleges; but every candi- 
date, before being admitted, had to subscribe to the Thirty-nine 
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Articles of the Church of England. Newman had intended to take 
up law, but overwork and, as he himself states, being “too solicit- 
ous about fame,” caused him to fall ill. After this early, mistaken 
choice, he determined on a career in Holy Orders in the Church of 
England. In 1822 he was named a fellow of Oriel College and 
entered into a milieu most pleasing to him, combining intellectual 
activities with religion. 

Wilfrid Ward, Newman’s noted biographer, divides New- 
man’s development at Oriel into three phases. The first, lasting 
from 1822 through 1827, finds him deeply involved and influ- 
enced by the liberal, Richard Whately, and the brilliant young 
group who called themselves the Noetics, whose philosophy 
stressed abstract or intellectual reasoning. At this stage he sub- 
scribed to a liberal and academic type of Christianity. The second 
phase is the period of Newman’s close friendship with Hurrell 
Froude, extending from 1828 to 1832, during which time any 
liberal leanings the young Newman may have acquired were 
shaken off. In fact, he became so thoroughly conservative that 
he was appointed Vicar of St. Mary’s, the university church of 
Oxford. During the third and last phase, spanning the years 
1833 to 1845, we find Newman in the forefront of the Tractarian 
Movement, the chief of Father Dominic’s “Oxford men.” 

The conservative part of the Church of England, to which 
Newman adhered, held that the Anglican Church had Apostolic 
Succession and a sacramental and priestly religion. The pre- 
vailing opinion held the Book of Common Prayer to be a “middle 
way” between the excesses of Roman Catholicism and the faults 
of Protestant evangelism, with its ubiquitous sects based on 
private interpretation of the Scriptures. This latter was the great 
point of difference between the conservative Anglicans, with their 
somewhat academic approach, and the overenthusiastic puritani- 
cal Evangelicals. Somewhere in between these two were the 
Latitudinarians, whose simple principle was the supremacy of 
reason: actually, a kind of skepticism. The principle which held 
these various groups together within the Established Church was 
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nationalism. The English Church was built on compromise and 
intellectual insincerity; it distrusted inquiry. Two things it could 
not abide: Rome abroad, and Dissenters at home. 

Newman’s sermons at St. Mary’s brought him to the attention 
of all. His ascetical habits, his vast learning, his power to lead, 
his almost mystical personality, and the might of the satirical 
gifts he brought to bear against youthful intellectuals, made him 
a public figure. At this time he ceased to be part of the tutoring 
system at Oxford, in which he had young students under his 
academic guidance and supervision. He began, instead, his in- 
tensive consideration of the Church Fathers. Years later Newman 
would write of these Patristic studies: “The Fathers made me 
a Catholic.” 

In December of 1832 Newman, in company with Hurrell 
Froude, took a Mediterranean tour. He visited France, Spain, 
Gibraltar, Malta, Corfu, Sicily, Naples and Rome. From his 
youth he had held the Pope to be the anti-Christ. On this 
journey he became convinced that the Roman Church was a 
“corrupt system” and felt that Rome itself was a “city under 
a curse.” 

During Newman’s visit to Rome, Dominic was not in the 
Eternal City. Even if he had been, a meeting between the two 
would have been extremely unlikely. 

On his return to Oxford, Newman realized that the Church of 
England was suffering from political intrigue, and his.reaction to 
this corresponds to the beginning of the Oxford Movement. 
Indeed, that beginning has actually been described as a crisis in 
Newman’s mind. Similar difficulties were present in the minds of 
others, but Newman was always the dominant personality. His 
first problem Jay in the seat of religious authority. His next was 
in the need for a return to a creed and dogmas that could be 
defended scientifically. Finally, the need to combat the reality 
of evil by a return to holiness of life and devotion among the 
clergy in the Established Church was another compelling motive 
for the Tractarians. 
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No one can question the sincerity and good will of Newman 
and the Oxford men in their desire to purify the Church of 
England, and to settle once and for all its somewhat anomalous 
situation. But, as one Tract succeeded another, the Oxfordians 
were “accused of simply Romanizing.” Newman in after years 
described himself during this period as being in “a state of moral 
sickness, neither able to acquiesce in Anglicanism, nor able to 
go to Rome.” 

Some of the younger men associated with him at this time, 
such as William George Ward, John Dalgairns, Frederick Oake~ 
ley, were disturbing him and others with their oversimplified 
and direct questions which, in the nature of things, shaped the 
course of the whole movement toward Rome. In fact, their prob- 
lems impelled Newman to publish the famous Tract 90, in which 
he attempted to present the Book of Common Prayer as admitting 
of a Catholic interpretation. When he valiantly tried to classify 
the Thirty-nine Articles in the same category, even his powers of 
persuasion were pushed too far. He offered the interpretation 
that they were to be seen, not as being against the dogmas of 
the Roman Church, but as against the abuses of the same, and the 
political power of the papacy. The furor within and without the 
Church of England caused by this final Tract was so great that 
the Protestant Bishop Richard Bagot, Bishop of Oxford, ordered 
Newman not to go on with the Tract series. 

By this time Newman had withdrawn from St. Mary's, and 
without any intention expressed or implied that he would leave 
the Church of England, was living in comparative seclusion at 
Littlemore. Here, surrounded by his friends, he led an almost 
monastic life. On February 2, 1843, he preached his last sermon 
at Oxford. On September 18 he resigned his benefice at St. 
Mary's, and on the twenty-fifth he preached his last Anglican 
sermon, “The Parting of Friends.” Early in October he resigned 
his fellowship at Oriel, and on the fifteenth of that month 
offered his Jast Eucharist in St. Mary’s, the university church. 
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There was abroad at this time a kind of wild hope and rest- 
less vision that the Church of England, or at least a substantial 
part of it, might come over to Rome en masse. Those who de- 
fected as Anglicans and went over to Rome were looked upon as 
injuring the chances of the Anglicans to “bargain” with Rome 
on the basis of numbers. One by one, many leaders of the Oxford 
Movement began to go over to Rome—to the extent that this 
remarkable year of 1845 was actually referred to thereafter as 
the “great going-out of °45.” 

Newman, however, stayed at Littlemore. He was silent. The 
conclusions of his deep and long studies he kept to himself. 
Many were wondering what was going on in the depths of this 
man, with his great mind and pure heart. He was literally spied 
upon by Anglicans who feared he would do what he could not 
yet bring himself to do. 

Finally, on October 6, 1845, Newman wrote to his sister 
Jemima: “I must tell you what will pain you greatly, but I will 
make it short as you would wish me to do. This night Father 
Dominic, the Passionist, sleeps here. He does not know of my 
intention, but I shall ask him to receive me into what I believe 
to be the One Fold of the Redeemer.” 

Despite the great work of both Dominic and the future Car- 
dinal for the conversion of the English people, their first recorded 
meeting had not taken place until June of 1844. As Dominic 
was at the time at Radford, near Oxford, he visited Littlemore, 
which he called “the new monastery of Anglican monks,” and 
records that he was received “with every token of cordiality and 
sincere regard by Dr. Newman, the founder, and by his disciples. 
Among them was the one who wrote me the Latin letter [Dal- 
gairns] of which I sent you a copy when I was still in Belgium. 
We talked of various matters of religion, etc. Letters are opened 
here by the officials occasionally, so one must be careful. One 
thing I can see is, these Oxford Men work like martyrs for a good 
cause. Let us pray for them much, much. I have sent you a selec- 
tion of their Tracts and varied writings which I have read with 
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pleasure, and have caused to be read in our refectory, to the 
edification of all.’ 

Later Newman describes this occasion, briefly noting: “I saw 
him [Father Dominic] over here for a few minutes on St. John 
the Baptist’s day last year, when he came to see the chapel.” 

On September 20, 1845, John Dalgairns, a disciple of New- 
man, reputed writer of the famous epistle to the Univers which 
had prompted Father Dominic’s magnificent answer, wrote to 
the latter asking if he might come to Aston Hall to be received 
quietly into the Church. In his joyful reply of September 23, 
Dominic said: 

“Will you be so kind as to present my best respects to Rev. 
Mr. Newman, Mr. St. John and to all your holy companions at 
Littlemore. Dear Littlemore, I love thee! ... When the learned 
and holy Superior of Littlemore will come, then I hope we shall 
see the beginning of a new era.... England will be once more 
the Isle of Saints and the nurse of new Christian nations.”® 

Dalgairns was received into the Church on September 29, 
the feast of St. Michael, patron of the Passionist foundation at 
Aston. He returned to Littlemore, with Dominic’s promise to 
stop by and see him on his way to Belgium for the Provincial 
Chapter. 

Another Littlemore associate, Ambrose St. John, had “gone 
over to Rome” and had been admitted to the Church at Prior 
Park.’ Newman also learned that a third member of his company, 
the Reverend Richard Stanton, had made arrangements to enter 
the Church at Stonyhurst early in October. 

Now the silent Newman opened his heart and his lips. He 
summoned Stanton to return with a letter, saying: “Why should 
we not be received together? Father Dominic, the Passionist, 
comes on the 8th to receive me. Come back on that day.’* 

On October 7, 1845, John Henry Newman wrote to Henry 
Wilberforce: “Father Dominic, the Passionist, is passing this 
way on his way from Aston in Staffordshire to Belgium, where a 
Chapter of his Order is to be held at this time. He is to come to 
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Littlemore for the night as a guest of one of us whom he had 
admitted at Aston. He does not know of my intentions, but I 
shall ask of him admission into the One true Fold of the Re~ 
deemer. . . . Father Dominic has had his thoughts turned toward 
England from a youth, in a distinct and remarkable way. For 
thirty years he has expected to be sent to England, and about 
three years since was sent, without any act of his own, by his 
superior. ”? 

On that dreary fall night, with the rain coming down in 
torrents, John Dalgairns took his hat and cane, in preparation to 
going out to meet Father Dominic. Newman reached’ out a hand 
to him and said in a very low voice: “When you see your friend, 
will you tell him that I wish him to receive me into the Church 
of Christ?” Dalgairns answered only, “Yes.” He was too over- 
come with emotion to trust himself to speak further. Thus it 
came to pass that Dominic came down from Aston without know- 
ing what God had in store for him that night. 

When Newman prostrated himself before Father Dominic, 
the first thing to be done according to the practice of the time 
was to make a general confession. For this purpose the two men 
repaired to the oratory. Newman had spent the whole day pre- 
paring for this confession. It was for him such a soul-searching 
and soul-stirring event, and he so prolonged it to be certain of 
his own good will and sincerity, that when it was finished he had 
to be helped up from his knees, and assisted from the oratory 
by his two friends, St. John and Stanton, whom Father Dominic 
had called in. 

Then the missionary turned his apostolic zeal to Newman’s 
two companion converts, Richard Stanton and Frederick Bowles. 
The next evening all three, Newman, Stanton and Bowles, made 
their profession of faith before Dominic Barberi, who thus de- 
scribes the event: “These three made their profession of faith 
in the usual form in their private oratory, one after the other, 
with such fervor and piety that I was almost beside myself for 
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joy. I afterward gave them all canonical absolution, and ad- 
ministered to them the Sacrament of Baptism sub conditione.” 

In the spirit of the unity of their new-found Faith, Dominic 
invited the three neophytes to recite the Divine Office with him 
in common. The second lesson contained the legendary exploit 
of St. Denis of Paris, who after his beheading is described as 
carrying his head under his arm while walking about. Dominic 
knocked on the lectern, as Passionist Superiors are accustomed 
to do when a public correction is to be administered in choir, 
and cried out, “Stop!”™ He felt that such a reading as an intro- 
duction to the Faith of their Fathers might be too strong meat 
for these newborn converts of his. 

The next morning Father Dominic offered Holy Mass in the 
Littlemore oratory with altar stone and vestments borrowed for 
the occasion from Father Newsham, the old priest resident at 
St. Clement’s, in Oxford. Dominic gave their first Holy Com- 
munion to the future Cardinal and his friends Stanton and 
Bowles. St. John and Dalgairns likewise assisted at this Mass 
and received the Host from his hands. 

Later in the day the Passionist received into the Church an- 
other gentleman of the village of Littlemore, and with him his 
wife and two daughters. Dominic remained with his little flock 
of converts for three days, and then proceeded to Belgium to 
preside at the Chapter. 

His reaction to this wonderful event in his life was simple 
and direct. “All that I have suffered since I left Italy,” he wrote, 
“has been well compensated by this event, and I hope the effects 
of such a conversion will be great.”* 

The effects certainly were great. 

Lord Beaconsfield described it as “a blow under which the 
Church of England still reels.” 

Kegan Paul wrote thereafter: “There has not been a single 
intellectual conversion in England, or in America, ...in which 
he [Newman] has not had his share. And when the converts 
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flew like doves to the windows, it was his hand that opened to 
them.” 

Newman wrote in his diary simply: “October 9th. Admitted 
into the Catholic Church with Bowles and Stanton.”?® 

The public notice of his going out was given only by his 
presence and that of his followers, at Mass at St. Clement’s, in 
Oxford. 

In the Catholic world, the news of the conversion of this 
great Englishman rang out with joy. Te Deums were chanted 
and Masses said throughout Catholic Europe. 

Dominic picked up his pen once more. From Tournai came 
a pamphlet entitled The Conversion of Sixty Anglican Ministers. 
In a letter to the Father General he made these pungent remarks: 
“You cannot imagine the fury of the Protestant party! They 
now strain every nerve to pervert priests and religious by way 
of reprisals. They act thus to cover their confusion and humilia- 
tion at the conversion of their wisest and most widely known 
ministers. They succeed at times, unfortunately, in perverting 
a few of dubious character, . . . However, it is consoling to real- 
‘ ize that there is a difference—recognized by both Protestants 
and Catholics—between the two classes of converts. They take 
the worst of ours, and we take the best of theirs!’’” 

John Henry Newman was confirmed by Bishop Wiseman at 
Oscott on All Saints’ Day, November 1, 1845, That same month, 
the Anglican minister Frederick William Faber, the future Father 
Faber, was received into the Church. England was aroused. The 
established Church was shaken to her very foundations. To her 
defense came all manner of writers. The occasion offered too 
great a challenge for Dominic. Like a crusader, he must enter 
the fray. He picked up the gauntlet and wrote to The Tablet of 
London a piece which must have cost the refined Newman, with 
his own personal reticence, more than we can count. In fact, 
if anyone else had been the author, Newman himself would 
probably have decried the piece publicly. 
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Dominic wrote in part: “The events that have lately hap- 
pened at Littlemore will undoubtedly draw the attention of many 
reflecting persons. Friends and enemies alike will b 
to their consideration: and both will draw the cor 
which their hopes or fears may suggest....Men X 
commonly inclined to connect the idea of a great eve 
idea of some great place, where they imagine it to havı 
but in this they are not infrequently deceived. . . . Bet 
a small town, and Calvary was a despicable place. 

“In the midst of this village [Littlemore] we m 
building, I think formerly it was a barn, divided by 
of walls, so as to form so many little cells... .' To pas 
cell to another you must go through a little outsid 
covered indeed with tiles, but open to all nei 
weather. At the end of the corridor you will find a 
room, which has served as an oratory. In the cells no 
be seen but poverty and simplicity. . . . 

“Now in this house, I may say barn, the best 
the Anglican Church have retired, and lived together 
six years—persons of birth, learning and piety, who 
or at least might have possessed, the richest livings 
ships which the Church of England can bestow on her 
This is indeed a surprising fact, one which ought to 
attention and thought of every reflecting person. Wh 
men take such a resolution? Through pride, perhaps? 
I have heard from some; but how uncharitable! how u 
groundless such a suspicion! Those who entertain su 
might in the same way calumniate our Blessed Sa 
Apostles, and all the followers of the Gospel. Why, 
these men confined themselves to such a place? Why 
they consider that the Gospel was better than worldl 
because they looked upon the salvation of their souls 
thing far above the possession of rich livings, and He 
superior to earth. The man that is not stirred up by 

ples is inexorable in his blindness. 
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“O men, O Englishmen, hear the voice of Littlemore. Those 
walls bear testimony that the Catholic is a little more than the 
Protestant Church, the soul a little more than the body, eternity 
a little more than the present time. Understand well this little 
more, and I am sure you will do a litile more for your eternal 
salvation.” 

Dominic may have laid down his pen with a flourish of Latin 
satisfaction at his masterpiece. Truly it was not contrary to 
faith or morals. But by British standards of good taste and 
breeding, it was a disaster; especially his ingenious punning, 
pushed home with such piquancy. The mortification of his 
friends could not be hidden. To an outsider also, the fact of the 
friendly relationship between this immigrant and Mr. Newman, 
as well as their intellectual appreciation of each other, could be 
nothing short of astounding. 

Newman’s reaction is inelegantly stated in a letter sent to 
Ambrose St. John from Oscott on November 26: “I declare I 
don’t know whether I shall have the courage to look into Father 
Dominic’s Epistle. One must bear the affliction as one does a 
stomachache; with the feeling that grumbling does no good.” 

However, Newman was sufficiently recovered to write an 
answer to Dominic’s suggestion that his eminent convert spend 
some time with the Passionists. Newman asked if he might 
come after Christmas, and bring Ambrose St. John with him. 

Dominic’s answer is typical. “Oh, could we but pass Christ- 
mas together. No matter—we shall finish one year and begin 
another so that we may be two years together!’”° Surely this 
manifests that there was no shadow of awkwardness between 
the two. 

After New Year's and his visit to Aston, Newman wrote to 
Bowles, whom Dominic had also received into the Church: “We 
got to Aston Hall on the afternoon of the last day of the year, 
in time for Vespers, Benediction and Te Deum, which usually 
end the year among Catholics. I can’t go on to say what hap- 
pened in order, for from that time till this morning when we 
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came off, has been almost a succession of services. It was a 
most pleasant way of beginning a new year and bidding adieu 
to the old. After the Benediction I spoke of, we went to Com- 
pline—then to supper—then after visiting the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, to the Rosary—then at 8 o'clock, after a gossip with F. 
Dominic, to bed. Up at 12% to Matins, Meditation and Confes- 
sion—to bed at two—up at half-past five to Prime and Tierce— 
Mass with Communion at six—then Meditation—then a good 
breakfast—then a gossip with F. Dominic. At 10 (I think) High 
Mass—then at once to dinner at 12—and so on (not to tire you) 
till seven this morning, when we set off walking for Stafford, 
and here we are by rail. The Aston monks are simple, modest, 
smiling, cheerful persons, and we liked much what we saw of 
them.” 

A year later, on its anniversary, Ambrose St. John wrote of 
this visit which he shared with Newman. His conclusion was 
that the Passionists were “a very edifying body, too strict though 
for poor dear human nature.” An observation might be in order 
here—that St. John visited the Passionists while they were cele~ 
brating a holyday of obligation, when some of the regular sched~ 
ule had justly been curtailed! 

The Superior General in Rome wrote his reaction to New- 
man’s entrance into the Church: “I reply to various letters re- 
ceived from you lately. First of all, I thank the Lord for the 
conversion of Newman and his companions, and that of the 
other Oxford men... . These are all works of God, and to Him 
let us give the glory. I pray that these may be the first fruits 
of an abundant harvest. On our part we must be very humble 
if we do not want to place an obstacle in the path of divine 
mercy, and if we are to be used as His instruments in the gather- 
ing in of the harvest... .” 

Newman went on to Rome, where he later joined the Ora~ 
tory of St. Philip Neri. Following his ordination, he said one of 
his first Masses at the tomb of St. Paul of the Cross, in thanks- 
giving for the tremendous graces he had received through the 
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Passionists in England. While in Rome he frequented the monas- 
tery of SS. John and Paul, and back in England he did not neglect 
the friendship of the Passionists. After his return to England he 
established the Congregation of the Oratory there. 

Newman never saw Dominic again in this life. But he al- 
ways treasured his friendship and his memory. There have been 
several writers who suggest that Dominic’s:presence embarrassed 
Newman. Nowhere in the letters of either can this notion be 
substantiated. Newman was most certainly made uncomforta~ 
ble by Dominic’s excess of good will in his famous “Littlemore” 
letter to the Tablet. However, the next month he was Dominic’s 
house guest and wrote happily of “gossiping” with him.” 

Some forty years later, Newman now a Cardinal, wrote with 
great certainty: “Father Dominic was a marvellous missioner and 
. preacher, filled with zeal. He had a great part in my own con- 

version and that of others. His very look had about it some- 
thing holy. When his form came within sight, I was moved to 
the depths in the strangest way. The gaiety and affability of his 
manner in the midst of all his sanctity was in itself a holy ser- 
mon. No wonder then that I became his convert and his peni- 
tent. He was a great lover of England.” 

The saints do not ordinarily choose their friends on the basis 
of natural appeal. Even when choosing religious to go out on 
the street together, it would seem that Superiors select notoriously 
poor combinations if judged solely from the viewpoint of natural 

- similitude. Unless their avowed intention is to show the varieties 
of the tall and the short, the narrow and the ample, we might even 
say that there is a kind of ecclesiastical prescription in the matter 
of mismates. 

The refined, almost fastidious, Protestant background of New~ 
man did not impede his native intellectual genius. Neither did 
Dominic’s slow start as a shepherd boy detract from his precise 
intellectual acumen. Surely there was a natural ability of the high- 
est order, as well as a congeniality, that these two great men 


shared. 
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Even on a higher plane, despite dissimilarities of background, 
manners and culture, both Newman and Barberi possessed a 
moral and intellectual integrity which made them indeed akin. 
Dominic for years suffered in silence under unjust accusation 
(not only in the case of the Lamennais controversy but also in 
his conduct of the English mission), and while he accepted his 
cross, he definitely stated that he would not unsay what he had 
said. The truth was the truth and worth suffering for. He could 
accept humiliations, but never could he be forced into moral or 
intellectual dishonesty. Newman also knew what it cost to em- 
brace the truth. He felt in the depths of his soul the agony that 
must often precede the statement of the truth. He knew the dread 
consequences that speaking the truth may bring down on a man, 
from his friends, from his enemies, and from those in authority. 
Newman, too, had suffered for justice’ sake. In the innermost 
realms of the mind, therefore, these two had reached a plateau 
seldom seen by most, feared by many, and actually comprehen- 
sible only to a few. 

Finally, in the highest possible realm, they were united by 
charity: by a mutual and outstanding love for God, and for the 
things of God. They were joined by a love of souls, for each in 
his own way was concerned for the salvation of his fellows. This 
in spite of the fact that for Newman to assist his own, he must 
rend himself from them, while Dominic must be pressed out as 
grapes for wine to lead his brethren to the same God. With rare 
charity and persistence, Dominic had prayed for the salvation 
and conversion of Newman’s soul. That Newman responded to 
this personalized charity is evident in his choice of Dominic as 
his father in God, his confessor, and his guide. 

The areas in which they were so different actually strength- 
ened the bond between them. Newman, so meticulous of speech, 
manner and deportment, so shy that he withdrew even from 
people he loved, and who wrote that he could not understand 
how people loved him at all. Dominic, on the other hand, a man 
of ardent Italian nature, so sensitive in his own way, knowing 
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that he, who loved everyone, was not himself loved by all. 
Dominic, consumed by a sense of urgency, by the idea of a nation 
to convert, and only a few years to do it in, could so readily dis- 
pense with the niceties. Syntax and the pronunciation of English 
meant little to him if his listener got the idea. And the idea was 
a tremendous one. His was an all-consuming zeal for the return 
of every man, woman and child in England to the one true 
Church. 

In 1879, when Newman was raised to the cardinalate, he de- 
clared, “The cloud is lifted from me forever.” He lived another 
eleven years in peaceful unity with his brethren at the Birming~ 
ham Oratory. The great respect and affection Dominic and New- 
man had for each other was proved by the Cardinal’s personal 
devotion to the Passionist, shown in many different ways. Till 
the day of his death on August 19, 1890, in his ninetieth year, 
Newman kept in his room a picture of Father Dominic of the 
Mother of God, with a light burning always before it. 
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CHAPTER THE TENTH 
A Time To Love... 


The two faced each other across 
the bare table. Dominic of the Mother of God, 
in his early forties, but appearing much older, 
and Elizabeth Prout, in her early twenties, small, 
slender, frail, dark-haired, with a peerless Eng- 
lish complexion. They could not have been 
more different in the natural order, yet they 
were deeply united in spirit. There was no guile 
in either of these souls. The one matched the 
other in candor. “My parents say I am going 
over to popery,”’ she said simply. “And are you, 
my child?” asked Dominic. “I must,” came the 
direct answer. “‘Are you aware of the difficul- 
ties this will bring you?” There was a pause-—— 
the silence of the shy when forced to speak of 
deeply personal matters. Then: “I shall leave 
home directly. I plan to go to Manchester and 
work for the poor. I can take care of myself.” 
“Then it is settled. I shall receive you into the 
Church at once. In Manchester, look up our 
Father Gaudentius; he will be a firm support 
and a prudent director for your soul.”"' The 
brief interview was finished. Father Dominic led 
the way to the church. The baptism followed. 


THROUGHOUT HIS LONG LIFE, 
St. Paul of the Cross envisioned the foundation of a female 
counterpart to his Passionist Congregation. It was not until 1770, 
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toward the end of his earthly span, that he composed, and 
received the approval of his friend Pope Clement XIV for, the 
Rule of the Discalced Nuns of the Most Holy Cross and Passion 
of our Lord Jesus Christ. This was a full half-century after he 
had composed, under the impetus of the Holy Spirit, his primitive 
Rule of the “First Order” of priests and lay Brothers, in the 
bare cell at Castellazzo. In 1755, a decade and a half before found- 
ing the Passionist Nuns, he had drawn up a Rule of life for the 
Confraternity of the Passion, the “Third Order” of the Passion- 
ists, so that the laity, both men and women, might share in the 
spiritual life of the Congregation. 

It is interesting to speculate as to why the Saint of the Passion 
delayed so long establishing a Congregation of enclosed Pas- 
sionist Nuns. Nevertheless, it is obvious that this last foundation 
would be the result of a lifetime of experience, wisdom, and 
prayerful consideration. Thus the “Second Order” of the Pas- 
sionists, the cloistered Passionist Nuns, is without doubt the 
product of much prayerful sacrifice on the part of their Father 
and Lawgiver. Regarding it St. Paul of the Cross declared: “This 
is a work that must be the fruit of prayer.’” 

Mother Mary Angela Teresa, one of the early Superiors of 
the Congregation, indicates in the Process for Paul’s canonization 
how long the saint had this work in mind: 

“When I was about six years old, in 1743, Father Paul came 
to my father’s house, placed his hands on my head and told me I 
should be a nun in his Order, and moreover that I should be a 
Superior; all of which came to pass. Some years afterward, when 
I made up my mind to be a nun and saw no sign of a Passionist 
convent coming into existence, I used to importune Father Paul 
to let me become a nun in some other Order. He told me, no; 
that I was to be a Passionist Nun and nothing else; but he always 
said when he spoke on the subject, ‘I shall not see you in the 
holy habit’ And when I asked him why, he would not explain, 
but said, ‘I shall not get to see you.’ 
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Another nun, Mother Mary, the first Superior of the Pas- 
sionist Nuns, and their co-founder with St. Paul came to the 
cloister of the Passion by a circuitous route. She had entered 
the Benedictine convent at Orbetello, and just after her religious 
profession, Father Paul of the Cross came to give the community 
retreat. From the moment she beheld the saint, she felt an 
interior inspiration that one day she would be a Passionist. From 
this time she communicated with him, and received many letters 
of spiritual direction from him. She was outstanding as a Bene- 
dictine and most edifying in her observance of the Rule. Like 
Mother Angela, she was kept waiting for a long period. While 
Mother Mary was suffering from a near-mortal illness, Paul of 
the Cross, although he was actually in Rome, appeared to her 
and cured her. Again he told her that she would pass from her 
present way of life to that of the Passionists. About 1770 he 
wrote to her: “I do not know when the finishing touches will be 
given to the new convent; but I most certainly do know that you 
will be the first to receive the holy habit of the Passion.’ 

The prelate who reviewed the Rule of the Passionist Nuns 
which Paul of the Cross had drawn up, reported to Pope Clement 
XIV: “The characteristics of this Institute are not only in perfect 
conformity with purity of faith, holiness of life, and strict reli- 
gious discipline; but they breathe the spirit of prudence, discre- 
tion and fervor, which encourages us to hope much for the 
spiritual advantage of those who will have the happiness of 
professing them.” 

On May 3, 1771, Mother Mary passed from the Benedictine 
monastery to the new foundation of the Passionist Nuns. Carry- 
ing a large cross, she led ten postulants in procession from the 
cathedral at Corneto to the new convent, the final expenses of 
which had been paid by the Pope himself. Paul of the Cross 
was not present, as he was lying near death in Rome. A year 
later, on May 20, 1772, the first Passionist Nuns, having made 
their novitiate under the guidance of Mother Mary, who was now 
called Mary of Jesus Crucified, took their vows and held their first 
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election. Mother Mary of Jesus Crucified was named first Superior 
and the nuns were canonically established. 

From the first, they have worn the simple black habit of the 
Passionists, with the sacred badge of the Passion over their 
hearts and on their mantles. A modest veil and headdress have 
been added. Like the Passionist priests and Brothers, they wear 
sandals. They profess the Passionist vows of poverty, chastity 
and obedience, and the vow to promote devotion to the Passion 
of Christ. To these they add a fifth vow of perpetual enclosure. 
They chant the Divine Office daily in choir, beginning at two in 
the morning. They observe abstinence on Wednesdays, Fridays 
and Saturdays, and also during the entire seasons of Advent and 
Lent. The time remaining from meditation and spiritual exercises 
is given over to work which supports the community. From the 
beginning, laywomen have been permitted to enter the cloister 
for the purpose of making closed retreats. 

St. Paul of the Cross never saw the Passionist Nuns in their 
convent. But he has watched over them from heaven. Now some 
thirty houses offer to the Crucified the sacrifice of praise in 
Europe, North and South America, and far-off Asia. Despite 
the Passionist apostolate for the English, no monastery of the 
enclosed Passionist Nuns was established in the British Isles 
until August of 1963, when five nuns from the Convent of the 
Passion in Erlanger, Kentucky, crossed the Atlantic to found 
the Convent of Our Lady of the Passion at Daventry, in North- 
hampton, under the patronage of Cardinal Heenan. 

This historical account of the enclosed Passionist Nuns has 
been given here to mark the necessary distinction between them 
and another group, the Sisters of the Cross and Passion (origin- 
ally called the Institute of the Holy Family), and to highlight 
the founding of the latter in England. This was an outstanding 
achievement even among the notable works that took their rise 
from Dominic Barberi’s English mission. The Institute was 
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founded by Father Gaudentius Rossi, C. P., and Mother Mary 
Joseph, C. P., on November 21, 1852, at Manchester. 

When Father Dominic received the young Elizabeth Prout 
into the Catholic Church, he was fully aware that God had sent 
him a chosen soul. She had been born on September 2, 1820, 
at Salop, in Shropshire, a veritable stronghold of Protestantism. 
Her parents, Edward Prout and Ann Yates, gave every possible 
opportunity to their only daughter. Although her manner was 
always mild and gentle, she was known as being strong-minded 
and determined. Elizabeth was profoundly moved by the miseries 
of the age in which she lived. As a result of the industrial revolu- 
tion, conditions among the poor of the English working classes 
were wretched in the extreme. There was a real discontent in 
Elizabeth’s soul at the fact that her church, her contemporaries, 
and even her family could be untouched by the sufferings and 
the needs of these fellow creatures. This refined young woman 
complained about the materialism and egoism of those about her. 
She longed for the spiritual guidance that would help her to 
apply the principles of the Gospel in her own life and in the lives 
of the countless suffering poor. 

Just at this time, Father Dominic entered upon the scene. 
The impact of her meeting with him changed her whole life. His 
simplicity and candor mirrored her own. His forthright speech 
and logical arguments convinced her of the truth of Catholic 
teaching. His example of Gospel Christianity in practice some 
eighteen hundred years after Christ was just what she needed. 
If he could leave home and country for the love of her down- 
trodden people, starved for spiritual things as well as the needs 
of the body, could she in her turn do less? 

For her to enter the Church would involve a most difficult 
decision. Such an action would cut her off entirely from the 
parents who loved her dearly. It would appall all those who 
knew her and ostracize her from the circle of friends who ad- 
mired her. She could not even expect to support herself in her © 
home town. In a word, she would become as poor and despised 
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as the very objects of her care and anxiety. Her fortitude and 
perseverance in this decision were taken by her parents to be 
obstinacy, and by her friends to be insanity. 

There can be no doubt that the words and example of Father 
Dominic were the means God used to bring this gentle young 
woman into the true fold. It was Dominic above all others who 
made her understand, not only what she would gain in entering 
the Catholic Church, but also what she would lose in the natural 
order by this action. It was the perfect understanding between 
these two souls, both on fire in their separate ways to save Eng- 
land, that led Dominic to instruct Elizabeth Prout. She had been 
well educated, and her approach was at once intelligent and 
docile. When she asked to be admitted into the Church, Dom- 
inic had no fears as to her sincerity. 

After her reception, Elizabeth was disowned and impover- 
ished. Making her way to Manchester, she found employment 
as a teacher. Here she met Father Gaudentius, who became her 
confessor and spiritual director. This Passionist set a high stand- 
ard for his protégés. Elizabeth Prout accepted the challenge and 
made rapid spiritual progress. She has described the great peace 
that was hers, especially at this time in meditation before the 
Blessed Sacrament. Father Gaudentius told her: “What you 
have already received are only small tokens of greater graces 
which God intends to grant you. Be grateful, therefore, to Him, 
to Him alone, for all His infinite goodness to you.’ 

The words of her spiritual father were indeed prophetic. 
Since Elizabeth became convinced that her service to the needs 
of wounded humanity could be satisfied only by a complete 
dedication to God in the religious life, Father Gaudentius ar- 
ranged for her to enter the Sisters of the Infant Jesus at their 
convent in Northampton. They received her into their commu- 
nity during the summer of 1848. In January of 1849, she re- 
ceived the habit and was given the name Sister Stanislaus. Her 
particular devotion was acceptance of the will of God, which 
she practiced even in the most minute situations. This was for- 
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tunate indeed for her, because the Lord had at hand a heavy 
cross for her to accept. 

She became afflicted with a pulmonary disease, and began to 
fail visibly. The Superiors, seeing this weakness, felt that she 
was unfit to continue in the community. Again Father Gauden- 
tius was her firm support. He wrote: “Your kind note gave me 
great pleasure. What I admire most is the peace and calm of 
mind with a perfect resignation to God’s will about your sick- 
ness and, what is more trying, the consequences of it. It is very 
edifying to me and I assure you that it will draw down upon 
you great blessings from heaven.” 

When Elizabeth Prout left the convent of Northampton, she 
notified Father Gaudentius of her desire to devote herself to 
teaching and to spreading the Catholic Faith. With this in mind, 
Father made arrangements with a friend of his, Canon Croskill 
of St. Chad’s Parish in Manchester, for Elizabeth to teach the 
children there, instruct the adults, and perform various acts of 
charity. 

The Annals of the Passionist Sisters comment on this ar- 
rangement into which Elizabeth entered, “... not knowing that 
the watchful eye of God had singled her out to be both a Re- 
ligious and the Foundress of an Order which was to labour for 
the good of souls in the Church, and bring them to the feet of 
the Crucified Redeemer.”* 

The news of Father Dominic’s sudden death in August of 
1849, a stunning blow to the Passionists in England, came as a 
great shock also to Elizabeth Prout. However, she took the sud- 
den passing of her father in God to be a warning to herself. Like 
Father Dominic, she carried in her mortal frame the seed of a 
serious malady which, while it did not keep her indomitable 
spirit from action, must some day bring her earthly work to a 
sudden end. 

Spurred on by this sense of the shortness of the time re- 
maining to her, Elizabeth followed the example of Father Dom- 
inic and bent every effort toward the salvation of her people. 
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Meanwhile Father Ignatius Spencer was appointed to succeed 
Dominic. He'and Father Gaudentius had given missions to- 
gether among the poverty-stricken masses of the English workers, 
and both felt that religion, indeed the Catholic Faith, was the 
one sure help to the workers in their problems. Both had dis- 
cussed the need of a community of religious women who could 
reach out to the needs of the times: not only to teach in the 
classroom, but to visit the poor, to instruct them, to safeguard 
the morals of the ever-increasing number of young women who 
left good country homes in England and Ireland to become mill 
workers in the great industrial cities. 

Every time Father Gaudentius visited Manchester, he stopped 
at St. Chad’s Parish to see his spiritual daughter. By this time 
she had some nine or ten other young women helping her. They 
were, of course, living at home, but went to daily Mass and re- 
ceived Holy Communion frequently. In the evenings after school 
they met in St. Chad’s rectory, and having invoked the interces- 
sion of the Blessed Virgin Mary, discussed ways and means of 
dealing with lax and fallen~away Catholics. They also endeav- 
ored to improve their own spiritual lives. At this time, too, 
they began the daily recitation of the Little Office of Our Lady. 
Here we can see a striking similarity to the work of the Legion 
of Mary, which God reserved for another valiant woman to 
establish in the next century. 

In the natural order, Elizabeth Prout was an unlikely found- 
ress because of ill health. She had already been judged too deli- 
cate for convent life. Supernaturally, however, she was eminently 
qualified. She presented to her companions an example of every 
virtue. Each day she gave her full strength to a greater effort for 
souls. The work of the young women was increasing rapidly. 
Elizabeth felt the urgency of their apostolate and wished only 
that it could be secured permanently. 

On September 9, 1850, the English Catholic hierarchy was 
restored, and England was again divided into Catholic sees for the 
first time since the Reformation. The popular reaction among 
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many non-Catholics was nothing less than savage. Father Gau- 
dentius wrote to Elizabeth that Father Ignatius Spencer had been 
mobbed twice, once in Liverpool, again in London, and was for- 
tunate to have escaped with his life. 

Early in 1851 Canon Croskill secured a small house on Stock 
Street, in his parish, for Elizabeth and her companions. For 
some time now, Father Gaudentius had been urging that he 
mold the little group into a religious community. The Canon 
had rejoiced at the idea, but declared himself inadequate for 
supplying such formation. The Vicar General, Doctor Turner, 
was approached. He, too, thought the idea excellent but felt 
that he was unqualified to implement it. Thus the work of or- 
ganization was left on the sturdy shoulders of Father Gaudentius. 
He wrote to Elizabeth: “Have great confidence in God. It is His 
work. I cannot feel the least fear about its final success.” 

On March 25, 1851, the little group was given an “Order 
of the Day” by Father Gaudentius, who presided at the election 
of Elizabeth Prout as “Sister Superior for the year.”*® As yet 
there was no specific habit, nor any kind of vows or promises. 

The Annals of the Passionist Sisters describe the situation 
at this time: “The strictest discipline and order were maintained. 
They rose at four in the morning, and after performing the pre- 
scribed devotions and attending to their domestic duties, they 
went out to the schools under their charge. Besides, they taught 
in the night schools, visited the sick, instructed ignorant Cath- 
olics, tried to recall the negligent to the path of duty, whilst 
above all labouring constantly at the great work of their own 
sanctification.” ™! 

Meanwhile Doctor Turner had been consecrated Bishop of 
Salford and Canon Croskill succeeded him as Vicar General 
of the diocese. Assured of this wonderful ecclesiastical backing, 
Father Gaudentius labored on the Constitutions of the new 
Congregation. Between missions he came frequently to the 
little house in St. Chad’s Parish. Concerning these provisional 
Constitutions, the untiring Passionist wrote: “The title of the 
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new Institute will be ‘of the Holy Family’ because I cannot dis- 
cover in the Church any religious institute which has been 
expressly founded and dedicated to honour our Divine Lord 
during the eighteen years which He passed at Nazareth in the 
company of His Blessed Mother and St. Joseph. Let this Insti- 
tute, therefore, be founded for this glorious purpose... . 

“Every attention has been paid to join the contemplative and 
active life, to form Martha and Mary into one individual per- 
son. ... No one can be considered a true Sister of the Holy 
Family unless she be continually animated by a spirit of inward 
recollection of mind and of prayer.” 

In this last point Father Gaudentius showed himself to be, 
as always, a true son of St. Paul of the Cross, who had insisted 
on the practice of recollection. This emphasis also reflects the 
years Father Gaudentius had spent with Father Dominic, who, 
as the religious making retreats under him always remarked, in- 
sisted on the same practice. 

The Sisters were encouraged to meditate on the Passion of 
Christ and the Sorrows of Mary: “Those are greatly mistaken 
who confine themselves to considering the sorrows of the Blessed 
Virgin only at the foot of the Cross. ... This is not the begin- 
ning, it is rather the end of that large river, the bitter waters 
of which, during a long course, submerged her heart.” 

The actual works the Sisters were already engaged in became 
the apostolate prescribed in their primitive Constitutions: “The 
members of this poor Institute have in view their own sanctifica~ 
tion and that of others by teaching in schools, instructing the 
ignorant, visiting the sick, seeking out and exhorting negligent 
Christians to attend to their duties. They must keep in view the 
imitation of the Holy Family, uniting recollection and prayer with 
manual labour.” 

Like his own holy Founder, Father Gaudentius, having drawn - 
up the rules for the Sisters, wanted them to be submitted to the 
practical test of being lived before being further approved. He 
therefore sent his draft to Elizabeth Prout, asking her to explain 
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the rules to the Sisters. His own suggestion was “ . . . that a trial 
should be made of them during two or three years in order to 
see practically the working of them”; and “...after careful 
examination and fervent prayer, it may be altered or changed 
altogether.” 

Bishop Turner paid the Sisters his first visit in July of 1852, 
and satisfied himself that all things were in good order. It was 
then decided to begin the trial of the Rule and to have the inves- 
titure with the habit on November 21, 1852, the feast of the 
Presentation of Our Lady in the Temple, a day so dear to the 
Passionists. Father Gaudentius preferred no distinctive habit, 
but the bishop and Elizabeth wanted a habit that would indicate 
consecration to God. On Saturday, November 13, Father Gau- 
dentius came to give the Sisters a retreat in preparation for the 
clothing. He went over the points of the Rule, paragraph by 
paragraph. He explained the obligations of the vows. He lifted 
up the minds and the hearts of the little community, now totaling 
seven, only two of whom were of the original group. 

On Sunday, the feast of the Presentation in 1852, Elizabeth 
Prout and her six companions were invested in the holy habit by 
Canon Croskill. Their religious names had been selected for 
them by Father Gaudentius, who preached on the occasion. 
Elizabeth Prout would henceforth be known as Mother Mary 
Joseph. The habit was adapted from that of the Passionist Fa- 
thers; a black cape, bonnet and veil had been added. The same 
night Father Gaudentius presided over an election in which 
Mother Mary Joseph received an astounding vote of confidence 
from her companions, being elected Superior, novice mistress 
and headmistress of the schools. The Sisters date their founda- 
tion from this reception ceremony of 1852. ` 

Father Gaudentius had been a strict taskmaster as far as the 
spiritual development of the Sisters was concerned. He proved 
himself equally so regarding their professional training and their 
qualifications as teachers. Chapter XVI of the early Rule is 
devoted entirely to this matter, and many letters written by him 
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from 1852 through 1854 regarding it are extant in the archives 
of the Sisters. This perceptive approach in the training of the 
Sisters as educators has continued to this day, with evident re- 
sults in their schools and their pupils. 

The joy of a formal establishment and their complete dedi- 
cation to work kept the little Congregation in its first fervor de- 
spite stark poverty, monumental misunderstandings, and petty 
persecutions. In the letters between the Founder and the Found- 
ress two thoughts are reiterated. On his part, Father Gaudentius 
always cautioned Mother Mary Joseph to take care of her health, 
and she in turn would only protest her unworthiness as God’s 
instrument in a work of such importance. Suddenly, trouble 
visited the little community. One after another, all the nuns 
except the Superior were stricken by fever. The schools had 
to be closed, and as a result, there was no financial support for 
the Sisters. They could not pay the doctor bills, nor even buy 
the simple medicaments prescribed. Things had never looked 
worse. Mother Mary Joseph cooked, kept the house, nursed the 
Sisters, rising many times in the night to answer the sounds of 
their suffering. Preternaturally, the delicate Superior did not 
contract the fever, nor did she seem to suffer from fatigue. When 
Father Gaudentius was informed of the tragedy that had be- 
fallen his spiritual daughters, he wrote: “I duly received your last 
letter giving me the melancholy notice about the Sisters. I feel 
it, more than I wish to express. But it is our duty to be resigned 
to God’s will.’”*° 

While Father Gaudentius could not send material help, he 
promised his prayers for the Sisters, and then undertook person- 
ally to visit the parents and families of each Sister to assure them 
that everything was being done to assist them. For now the cloud 
was lifting a little. A certain Doctor Walsh offered his services 
gratuitously. The plight of the new Congregation was noised 
abroad, and older religious houses, namely, the Cistercians and 
the Poor Clares, themselves poverty-stricken, sent both money 
and goods. 
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When the Sisters recovered they were so wasted physically 
that Doctor Walsh insisted they have a holiday. Mother Mary 
Joseph almost laughed aloud. She knew the Sisters desperately 
needed rest—but she hardly had the price of bread. However, 
God provided another good friend, a Father Daly from Newton 
Heath. He had a cottage there, which he gave over freely to the 
nuns, even sending his mother to take care of them. The Sisters 
kept the regular observance there as best they could. 

From his own observation and the laudatory reports from his 
mother, Father Daly realized that he had a treasure in his home. 
Therefore, when the time of their sojourn was over, he asked 
Mother Mary Joseph to move the community permanently to 
Newton Heath and to take over his schools. As the Sisters had 
really outgrown the little house in Stock Street, the opportunity 
seemed providential. Thus it was that during December of 1853 
the Sisters of the Holy Family moved to Newton Heath. How- 
ever, they did not give up the schools already established at 
St. Chad’s. 

Despite difficulties, the community grew. Even the convent 
at Newton Heath became too small. Bishop Turner, knowing 
of the situation, took steps once again to prove his sincere in- 
terest in the Sisters. At Levenshulme, then a Manchester suburb, 
there was a large estate formerly used by another community of 
nuns. This proved both suitable and available, and even offered 
the possibility of a boarding school. Father Gaudentius was de- 
lighted with the prospect, and the change was made in May 
of 1854. 

On November 21, 1854, the Sisters were to take their vows 
for the first time. Bishop Turner, presiding, was assisted by 
Father Gaudentius and Canon Croskill. At the Bishop’s request 
the ceremony was held in the parish church, which was filled to 
capacity with witnesses to this historic event. 

Seemingly the Institute was well on its way to complete 
establishment when another blow fell. Father Gaudentius was 
ordered by the Father General in Rome to go to the United 
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States. His fame as a missionary and his command of English 
made him an excellent choice for the newly established Passionist 
Province there; but, understandably, the Sisters were almost over- 
come. Father Gaudentius had been, under God, their Founder. 
The Rule he had drawn up for them was not yet finally ap- 
proved. However numerous his mission engagements, he had 
always found time to visit and counsel the Sisters. His corre- 
spondence was voluminous, but he always answered requests by 
return post. 

It is interesting to study the reaction of the two principals 
in this matter. Father Gaudentius declared: “Thanks be to God, 
I have no choice. I feel perfectly indifferent to go or not to go.’?” 
Mother Mary Joseph lamented: “I hope and still hope, that 
Almighty God will not allow you to leave England. I feel your 
going very keenly. But if it is God’s will that you go, we must 
pray for generosity and courage.’”!* 

In November of 1855, Father Gaudentius sailed for the 
United States. His parting advice to the heartbroken little band 
of Sisters was typical: “Keep the rules with exactitude, fidelity 
and love. The spirit of the Institute is a spirit of recollection of 
mind and work. The characteristic virtues of the Sisters should 
be love of prayer, love of humility, love of solitude, and love 
of work. ... Were I to die, the name of the Congregation of the 
Holy Family would be found written on my heart. I love them 
all as my spiritual daughters. ...””” 

Father Ignatius Spencer, long a friend of both Father Gauden- 
tius and the new Institute, was to take over the Founder’s place. 
He immediately wrote to Mother Mary Joseph, “It is God’s will 
that I should do the work.” Until his holy death he did the 
work and did it well, making friends for the little Congregation, 
sending excellent postulants to it, praising the Sisters and their 
work. 

Not long after the Founder's departure Mother Mary Joseph 
made a journey to Ireland, where she was received with the 
greatest charity by the Passionists at Mount Argus, in Dublin. 
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Her goal had been to collect funds. However, the heartbreaking 
desolation and poverty which she saw on all sides, the price ex- 
acted for the people’s steadfast faith by the enemies of the 
Church, made material donations impossible. 

Soon after his arrival in the United States, Father Gaudentius 
asked for Sisters to come to America. When his request was 
rejected by both Bishop Turner and the Superior, he wrote again 
to her: “Your reasons are not conclusive. ...I ardently desire 
to see the Sisters in America. Do not let the first opportunity 
pass for a foundation in this country.””* In midsummer of that 
year he sent three postulants from the United States, at least one 
of whom he hoped would be sent back as a pioneer of the Insti- 
tute in America. Actually, this wish of Father Gaudentius for an 
American foundation was not fulfilled until some sixty years 
later. 

In the interval, some of the original Sisters defected, though 
there were always generous souls to take their place. One local Su- 
perior was dismissed who had long been lacking in the true spirit 
of the Institute; her crowning folly had been to embarrass the 
infant community with a huge and needless debt. The under- 
ground hostility to the Sisters now burst out into the open. 
Impelled by the malicious talk of those who had left, a veritable 
campaign of slander was launched. Even Mother Mary Joseph 
did not comprehend at first how vicious, widespread and effective 
was this attack of the devil. Bishop Turner was distressed, and 
Canon Croskill, formerly her firmest support, turned hostile and 
did not come to the convent again. Disturbing rumors of what 
was being said began to filter back to the Sisters. They were to be 
disbanded. They could not support themselves. Why should the 
diocese have to settle debts it had not incurred? It was a slight 
to the secular clergy that the Passionist Fathers negotiated the 
affairs of the Sisters. Their costume worn on the street brought 
ridicule upon the Church. Worst of all, a low blow was leveled 
at the poor Foundress personally: she was only a convert, so it 
was a case of the blind leading the blind! 
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The situation came to a head on July 3 when Father Bernard 
O'Loughlin, C. P., a man of courage and devotion, was sent to 
preach the annual retreat. His fame for missions to the laity 
and retreats to the clergy and religious gave him a more than 
usual reputation and standing. When he arrived at the rectory 
the night before the retreat was to begin, Canon Croskill informed 
him bluntly that it was not worth his while to start a retreat for 
a sisterhood about to be disbanded; a step which was being forced 
by the most influential of the Manchester clergy. The dissolution 
would take place as soon as he, the Vicar General, could find a 
favorable opportunity for acting. 

The Canon’s words came as a blow to Father Bernard. The 
Sisters were held in highest esteem by all the Passionists because 
of their connection with Father Dominic and Father Gaudentius. 
Moreover, Father Bernard had been totally unaware of the situa- 
tion in Manchester, so well had Mother Mary Joseph kept her 
woes to herself. But he had been sent under authority to preach, 
and felt he must fulfill his obedience. Besides this, what could 
‘be done? Father Ignatius Spencer was in Ireland at the time, hence 
not available for consultation. 

The Sister chronicler of these events tells us that Father Ber- 
nard turned to the supreme Passionist headquarters. He prayed to 
St. Paul of the Cross for guidance, and as he did so an incident of 
similar nature in the life of the saint came into true focus. A secret 
commission of cardinals had been appointed to investigate the 
character of Paul and his newly formed Passionist Congregation. 
Paul had unceasingly begged the community for prayers, declar- 
ing, “The existence of the Congregation hangs by a thread, by 
a hair!” 

Father Bernard decided with characteristic energy that he 
would investigate conditions, and if necessary, defend his spirit- 
ual Sisters. He went to the convent and entered into long and 
probing consultation with Mother Mary Joseph regarding the 
charges against them. The retreat had to be postponed, as he 
spent the whole day learning the exact state of affairs. The next 
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day, instead of opening the retreat, he hurried to see Bishop 
Turner. The prelate received him kindly and assured him of his 
own personal good will toward the Sisters. Father Bernard then 
asked for a commission to investigate the charges and have them 
cleared up once and for all. The Passionist concluded by saying 
that he would now begin the retreat and would refrain altogether 
from mentioning any matters which might add to the anguish of 
the situation. 

When he got back to the rectory, Canon Croskill was absent. 
This fundamentally good man had been deeply disturbed by 
the reaction of Father Bernard and had gone to the bishop. On 
his return, he told the Passionist that a commission of three 
canons had been appointed to go into the charges made against 
the Sisters. 

Father Bernard informed Mother Mary Joseph of the ordeal 
ahead. Because of Father Bernard’s knowledge of the religious 
life, Canon Croskill as Vicar General asked him to be present 
when the canons questioned the Sisters. The Passioriist was de- 
lighted at the opportunity to defend the Sisters by his presence, 
but he was sufficiently aware of the proper procedure for ec- 
clesiastical affairs to insist on a letter giving him this privilege. 

When the investigation began, the canons demurred at Father 
Bernard’s attending. The letter from the Vicar General was clear, 
but the canons said they feared his presence might embarrass 
the nuns. Mother Mary Joseph insisted that he remain. Each 
professed Sister was then questioned regarding the charges, and 
finally Mother Mary Joseph was interrogated. 

With no indication of what their opinion was, the members 
of the commission left, instructing Father Bernard to present him- 
self to the bishop at noon on the following day for their decision. 
In the morning the final chapter of the canons assembled, and a 
full report was given. The Sisters received complete vindication. 
After an anxious night and. morning, Father Bernard was elated 
to hear Bishop Turner's salutation: “I have good news for you. 
The canons are satisfied with the investigation. The Institute is 
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to continue. ... The upshot has really been that the Sisters will 
benefit as a result of this searching trial. The canons were so 
impressed by what they heard in the course of the investigation 
that in future they will do all in their power to further the 
progress of the Institute.” 

Father Bernard hastened to the convent, where the “cloud of 
unknowing” had been an almost unsupportable burden. His 
news was met with jubilation, and his assurance of the bishop’s 
satisfaction was a source of particular comfort. . Father Bernard 
led the Sisters in a solemn Te Deum before the Blessed Sacra~ 
ment exposed. The retreat continued with a fervor and gratitude 
which can only be imagined. The Sisters never forgot the words 
of their Passionist protector in his next conference: “The advice 
I give you is contained in these two words: ‘Humble silence.’ .. . 
When you are looked upon as dead, then you will rise again.’””** 

Mother Mary Joseph expressed her abiding gratitude for Fa~ 
ther Bernard’s efforts: “He has done what no other could have 
done; . . . hë saved us from destruction.” 

In 1861 the novitiate was transferred to Sutton, where the 
novices could have the constant direction of the Passionists. Bish~ 
op Turner was happy to give his consent to this change as being 
most advantageous to the Sisters. The Motherhouse was finally 
moved to Bolton in 1868, where it flourishes to this day as Mount 
St. Joseph. 

The great trial undergone by the Sisters led Father Ignatius 
Spencer to revise the Rule in certain respects and, with the as- 
sistance of Bishop Turner, to seek approval from Rome. Father 
Ignatius brought the revision to Rome, and on August 17, 1863, 
the Congregation was canonically instituted. The noteworthy 
change in the approved and revised Rule was that, while it kept 
all the spirit of the primitive Rule, it was now a parallel to that 
of the Passionists. 

The first General Chapter of the Congregation was held on 
October 23, 1863. Although Mother Mary Joseph’s health was 
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in a most precarious state, she was unanimously elected the first 
Superior General. 

Her tenure of the office was brief. Like the holy Patriarch 
St. Joseph, whose earthly career had as its mission the safeguard- 
ing of the Holy Family until they were able to stand alone, so, 
too, Mother Mary Joseph Prout, who under God had been the 
Foundress and guardian of the Sisters of the Holy Family, could 
now disappear from their midst, her work accomplished. On 
January 11, 1864, she went to her eternal reward. 

The Sisters had been coming to see her and to bid her farewell. 
In the providence of God, Father Ignatius returned from his 
preaching assignments to be with her. These two had been united 
in the sufferings of life, and it was fitting that they should be 
together at Mother Mary Joseph’s-final hour. In the early dark- 
ness of a dreary day, just as the Angelus bell rang out over 
snowy hills, she whom the world had known as Elizabeth Prout 
left that world for her heavenly home, the familiar voice of her 
devoted director ringing in her ears: “May Christ receive thee, 
who hath called thee, and may the angels bear thee into Abra- 
ham’s bosom... . Jesus, Mary, and Joseph, may I sleep and rest 
in peace in your holy company. s 

Her spent little body was laid to rest, by special permission, in 
the small Passionist cemetery at St. Anne’s Monastery in Sutton, 
where a few years later, the body of Father Dominic would be 
brought back to rest, awaiting the resurrection. 

The unity of heart and mind established between the Sisters 
and the Passionists resulted in the Sisters of the Holy Family 
being frequently called the Passionist Sisters. Father Alphonsus 
O'Neil, C. P., followed the pioneer Passionists as the guide and 
director of the Institute. On April 9, 1875, through his kind 
offices, and with the approval of the Most Reverend Superior 
General of the Passionists, Father Dominic of the Name of Mary, 
and his council, the Sisters were affiliated with the Passionists. At 
this time the Passionist sign was adopted as part of the habit, 
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and the name of the Institute was canonically changed to the 
Sisters of the Cross and Passion—more familiarly, the Passion- 
ist Sisters. 

The General wrote: “My heart experiences an unspeakable 
consolation... and urges me to love with special affection a 
Congregation whose spirit is so well knit to that of the Congre- 
gation of St. Paul of the Cross. ...I give infinite thanks... for 
an Institute which I look upon as a reflection of my own dear 
Congregation, and which springs up as an active part of that 
whole of which the contemplative portion is represented by the 
Daughters of the Passion, or Passionist Nuns.”?’ 

The Passionist Sisters received approbation as a Pontifical 
Institute on July 2, 1876. At this time Father Gaudentius wrote 
from America of his joy and his approval of the revised Rule. 
Final papal approbation came from Pope Leo XIII on June 
21, 1887. 

The Sisters of the Cross and Passion were now firmly estab- 
lished by papal decree and united forever under the banner of 
the Passionists. Their Institute had wide and phenomenal growth. 
From the modest house on Stock Street in Manchester in 1852, 
other foundations followed rapidly: Bulgaria, 1874. Ireland, 
1878. Scotland, 1907. Chile, 1912. Argentina, 1923. The 
United States, 1924. Spain, 1925. Africa, 1952. Statistics for 
the Congregation now show five Provinces and one Pontifical 
Mission—seventy houses on four continents. Every work of the 
Congregation is flourishing: hostels for business girls, schools 
from kindergarten through college, retreat houses, catechetical 
centers, Visitation of homes, the foreign missions. 

This great apostolate for souls goes back to the heart of one 
sickly girl, who had been received into the Church by Father 
Dominic and spiritually nurtured by his associate, Father Gau- 
dentius. Indeed, God has given the increase. 

Who would deny that, when St. Paul of the Cross saw his 
children in England, he saw not only his sons, led by Dominic 
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of the Mother of God, but also his daughters, following joyfully 
after Father Gaudentius and Mother Mary Joseph under the 
standard of the Cross? 
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CHAPTER THE ELEVENTH 


A Time To Die... 


It was late July, 1849. Even for 
Belgium, the heat was oppressive. Humidity en- 
veloped the bare room like a smothering blan- 
ket. The scratching pen skipped occasionally 
over moist spots on the writing pad. “For my 
own part, I am fully persuaded that I am at the 
end of my labours. I have finished my course.” 
These were the thoughts Father Dominic com- 
mitted to writing before returning to England 
and his death. 


THE THOUGHT OF DEATH was 
no stranger to Dominic Barberi. In 1837, when he was First 
Consultor, he had been stationed at the retreat of St. Sosius in 
Falvaterra in the Italian Campagna. That summer the area was 
hit with the worst cholera epidemic in its history. Those who 
could do so, fled. Dominic, however, wrote to the Father Gen- 
eral asking if he might move into the city, where he could save 
the sick and dying without becoming a source of contagion to 
the brethern at St. Sosius. His zeal was rewarded with an affirma- 
tive answer from Rome. At once he put his plan into effect. 
The fact that the room he secured in the city was unfurnished, 
and had recently been vacated by a plague victim, made no 
difference to him. He presented himself to both the ecclesiastical 
and the civil authorities as a ready and willing volunteer of 
charity; and by a perverse irony that has manifested itself in the 
case of other generous souls before and after him, both au- 
thorities resented his presence and his generosity. 
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Saints have always made things difficult for their contem- 
poraries in the sense that they unconsciously invite comparisons. 
A timid clergy, content with general absolutions and mass burials, 
resented Dominic’s fearless personal attention to the sick, the 
dying, and the dead. The few remaining doctors, anti-clerical 
to a man, had stayed at their post for their own reasons. The 
sight of the priest risking his life for reasons to them incompre- 
hensible became a constant irritation to them. 

In the absence of hospital facilities, the sick had been gathered 
in shacks outside the town. Daily the number of victims increased. 
Despite the lack of sympathy for him on official levels, Dominic 
was welcomed by the poor plague victims themselves as an angel 
of mercy. After an early Mass he would spend the day nursing 
the sick, administering the sacraments to the dying, and burying 
the dead. Often at night, too exhausted to sleep, he continued 
his literary endeavors by working on a manuscript which was 
later published under the title Explanation of the Canticles. 

His selfless service and complete charity during the epidemic 
eventually won him the admiration even of those who opposed 
him. His example so shook the apathy of others that some of 
them left the security of the sacristy or office and were to be 
found working side by side with him. When warned that his 
relentless activity would weaken his own health and make him 
the next victim of the plague, Dominic answered with a know- 
ing smile: “Death cannot come near me here. I must die in 
England.” 

From the day—October 7, 1841—when Dominic arrived in 
England for his permanent mission, his health was poor. The con- 
stant frustrations, pressures, misunderstandings, lack of co-opera~ 
tion, and heated opposition from all sides could not but take 
their toll. Yet this Passionist missionary remained indefatigable. 
He never spared himself physically. He frequently lacked sleep 
and even proper nourishment. He drove himself without mercy, 
as only those who feel their time running out can do to exact the 
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final measure of their strength. And throughout all this he was 
uniformly cheerful and always considerate of the needs of others. 

His letters contain many references to the poor state of his 
health. These are usually included as afterthoughts in accounts 
of new foundations, increased vocations, apostolic missions, and 
backbreaking journeys. When he was speaking of himself, 
Dominic always showed a certain whimsicality that indicates his 
profound humility and lack of any personal vanity. 

“I seem almost decrepit and aged beyond words,” he once 
wrote. “Yesterday someone told me that I looked more like 
a man of eighty than one not yet sixty! Were the truth known, 
it is anxiety and worry of every kind that have brought me to 
this extremity, rather than fatigue of body. Well, courage, I 
keep on saying to myself; such is life.” 

And again: “At times I am so prostrated as scarcely to be 
able to stand. I am ill from the crown of my head to the soles 
of my feet—and yet, with God’s help, I am constantly on foot 
to assist those who are worse off than I. How will my own life 
end? I know not. Deus providebit. Blessed be His holy will.”4 

Now he was in England. He knew by some premonition that 
he would die here. Other visitations of the plague had come, and 
he had gone into the jaws of death both in Ireland and in Eng- 
land to minister to the physical and spiritual needs of the afflicted. 
He seemed not to know fear. At least, he never feared for him- 
self or his own well-being. Besides traveling for the needs of the 
Congregation back and forth to Belgium, he gave missions and 
retreats for both the clergy and religious throughout England. 
He never allowed himself any luxury or comfort. He traveled 
in his heavy black habit and mantle. His sandaled feet trod the 
cobblestones of London and the muddy lanes of the Midlands. 
The industrial cities heard his message, and the sailors of the 
seaports recognized him as a friend in need. Orphans found in him 
a gentle father. Refugees and immigrants discovered in him 
something solid and permanent and a reminder of the deepest 
realities of life. 
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Probably, then, Dominic was more resigned than surprised 
when he began to notice a steady falling-off in health and vigor. 
“My health declines daily,” he wrote to the Father General. “The 
marvel is that I am able to stand.” 

In the same letter he confided: “I had been hoping for some 
time now that the end of my life was at hand, . . . but then, I am 
not ripe for heaven!’ 

On August 27, 1849, Father Dominic, having risen early, as 
usual, offered his last Mass. The devout manner of his celebration 
of the divine mysteries had often ‘been the occasion of comment 
from the clergy and religious to whom he gave the spiritual ex- 
ercises. As a result of this, many distinguished converts who 
had embraced the Catholic priesthood came to him to be in- 
structed in the rubrics for saying Mass. More than a few English 
prelates had sent for him to train their deacons. 

For years Dominic’s only consolation had been the celebra- 
tion of Mass. Even after prolonged journeys, he never omitted 
to celebrate. It should be kept in mind also that in his day not 
even water could be taken after midnight and that frequently 
before saying Mass he had walked for hours along dusty coun- 
try roads, keeping his fast out of love for the Holy Sacrifice. 
More than once, however, this personal love for the Mass and 
the heroic deprivations suffered in the hope of being able to 
offer it were frustrated, when the pitiful means of transportation 
available to him and the time consumed in his journeying made - 
offering the Holy Sacrifice impossible that day. On such occa- 
sions he could only content himself with a spiritual communion 
and the offering ‘up of his frustrated desires to be united with 
the Passion of Christ. 

Like so many missionaries whose lives have been spent in the 
service of others, and whose piety has been limited by the needs 
of the faithful, Father Dominic said Mass without unnecessary 
pauses or delay. Unlike so many other priests, however, Dominic 
said this, his last Mass, with even more devotion than his first. 
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Afterward, he made his usual thanksgiving. He then pro- 
ceeded to the refectory for his monastic breakfast, which con- 
sisted of a cup of wine and a little bread. He could never 
entirely adapt himself to the English proclivity for hot tea, 
morning, noon and night and in between. It was the beverage 
of his native Italy, gladdened by the sun on some far~away 
hillside, that gave a warmth to his failing frame and a support 
lacking in the British panacea. 

The next day there was to be the blessing of the new chapel 
at the recently founded Passionist retreat at Northfield, in 
Gloustershire. Dominic as Provincial wanted to be present for 
this crowning glory, and to thank in person the munificent bene- 
factor of the house, Mr. William Leigh. He had written Mr. Leigh 
to this effect. (In the providence of God, the first ceremony in 
the new chapel after its blessing was a requiem Mass for 
Dominic himself.) 

Now he tidied his room, gathered up the few necessities for 
the journey, and waited for his companion, Father Luigi Pes- 
caroli. This Passionist had an interesting history. He had been 
among the first four missionaries who attempted to found the 
Congregation of the Passion in Australia in 1843. Now, six 
years later he was back in England, where his missionary experi- 
ence as well as his knowledge of English made him a veritable 
boon to Father Dominic. In Italy he had studied with, and been 
a companion of, Father Vincent Grotti, the Superior at North- 
field whither he and Father Dominic were now bound. Since the 
returned missionary had seen neither his friend nor the founda~ 
tion itself, Father Dominic was pleased to be able to afford him 
this double gratification. 

When Father Luigi presented himself to the Provincial as 
ready to begin the journey, he could not help noticing how ill 
Dominic looked. Nearly everyone in the community had been 
suggesting that Father Dominic get himself a new habit. Actually, 
his turn to receive one was long past. However, the smiling 
answer always came that his threadbare tunic would last long 
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enough. As the priests left the house and began the two-mile 
trip to the railroad station, they recited the rosary together. As 
they prayed in their native tongue curious passers-by could have 
taken the interchange for a conversation between two aliens. The 
chaplet being finished, Father Dominic turned directly to the 
present by saying that he was sure the end of his life had come. 
Father Luigi accepted the statement in silence, for he was aware 
how frequently Dominic had returned to this subject in re- 
cent days. 

At Paddington Station Father Luigi got their tickets: third 
class at lowest price. The two priests took their place together in 
the stifling heat of the railway coach. The high horsehair cush- 
ions were constructed to give no human comfort, and the train 
was crowded beyond capacity. The milling crowd were chattering 
and arguing and complaining without pause. The stationmaster’s 
whistle blew, and in immediate answer the train lunged forward. 
Steam hissed in a vaporous blanket, and large pieces of soot 
began to blow through the open windows. In the face of such 
competition, it was really impossible to hold a conversation; 
unthinkable also to read the breviary. The Passionists therefore 
lapsed into a companionable and understanding silence, each 
occupied with his own thoughts. 

The train gathered momentum, winding its way through the 
backyards of London slums. It shrieked its presence at crowded 
crossings. The squalor of humanity seemed to be pressing in 
about the passengers. They were spared none of the unsightli- 
ness of the trailing skirts of the metropolis or the evils of the age 
in which they lived: soot~blackened houses with masonry tumb- 
ling down; wooden shacks built up against the railroad fence and 
leaning like the drunken men and women who inhabited them; 
refuse and garbage lying undisposed of in the steaming sun. 
Gaunt little chimney sweeps, with soot-blackened faces and 
tall hats with broken crowns, waved their bramble brooms from 
~ the slanted roofs and the forest of chimneys. Gradually, how- 
ever, both nature and man seemed to rebel against the slovenli- 
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ness. Wild flowers began to appear, and the homes, although 
still poor and darkened with the smoke of passing trains, at last 
had order and a semblance of human habitation. 

The jolting train ground to a halt. The station was Reading, 
where a number of passengers got off. The temporary respite 
from motion and congestion was a welcome relief to all. But 
when, with deep groanings, the train pulled out of the station, 
Father Dominic in spite of himself suddenly emitted a cry of 
distress. He had been stricken with nausea and a violent spasm 
of pain in his head. His ashen color and the marks of anguish 
on his countenance caused Father Luigi to fear for the worst even 
before Dominic whispered that he knew he was dying. 

The reaction of their fellow travelers was immediate. All 
sensed that something dreadful was taking place. Their first 
sympathetic curiosity turned quickly to pity. This oddly dressed 
foreigner in their midst was dying. Then suddenly panic ensued. 
This man was from London, and London was still reporting 
cases of cholera. Cholera attacked quickly and painfully, without 
warning. Pandemonium broke loose. Once sympathetic watch- 
ers were now wild demonstrators. 

“Get him off!” they cried. “Get rid of him before we are all 
infected!” “Plague! Plague!” The conductor shared their feelings. 

A humane and gentle physician who had boarded the train 
at Reading recognized the symptoms as indicative of a heart 
seizure. It was apparent to him, in fact, that this was a fatal 
attack. But the judgment of a responsible physician could not 
allay the hysterical fear of the passengers, nor the voice of reason 
calm the shouts of panic. Father Dominic’s condition was agi- 
tated not only by the jolting of the train but even more so by 
the evident turmoil among those around him. In a state of 
complete collapse, and racked with pain, he was put off the train 
at the Pangbourne Station. Father Luigi supported him, and the 
doctor, who had the Dickensian name of Muggeridge, did not 
leave him. The train steamed on its way, to the relief of the 
other occupants. 
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The physician tried to get a room for the dying priest, but 
the reaction of the townsfolk was the same as that on the train. 
As Dominic, mortally stricken, lay on the railroad platform, the - 
only comfort supplied him was a handful of straw to be placed 
under his head. The pain was now so acute and the patient’s 
condition so weak, that the kindly physician despaired of his 
life. The time was about ten in the morning. 

Since no help was forthcoming, the doctor suggested going 
back to Reading, where he was better known and could expect 
a more enlightened response. It was evident that the excruciating 
pain was increasing. The only alleviation possible would be for 
Father Dominic to lose consciousness. Again and again the 
prostrate priest was heard to whisper the words of his Saviour 
in His agony in the garden, “Thy will be done!” As a return 
train pulled into the station, Dominic asked Father Luigi for 
absolution. Unknowingly, he had given himself Viaticum at 
the altar that morning. 

` Reluctant attendants carried him to the train. At Reading, 
after a most uncomfortable ride during which he did not cease 
to pray his acceptance of God's will, the priest was borne to a 
room in a nearby tavern. Called then the “Railway Hotel,” and 
now known by the more elegant title of “Duke of Edinburgh,” 
the place is on the Caversham Road. The doctor, seeing that the 
patient’s situation was more comfortable, thought the crisis might 
pass, and left to attend to his own affairs. He promised to return. 

Dominic, however, had no doubts about his condition. He 
directed Father Luigi as to what must be done at his death. 
Father Ignatius Spencer must be summoned from Holland im- 
mediately, to assume the responsibility of the Province until the 
Father General in Rome should make other arrangements. After 
taking care of this, Dominic seemed a little more quiet, and 
' supposing him to have fallen asleep, Father Luigi stood up to 
leave the room. His intention was to say his Office outside, but 
Father Dominic opened his eyes and said pleadingly, “Have the 
charity not to leave me.” All his religious life this dying Passion- 
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ist had been a true community man. He loved his vocation; he 
loved his brethren, and to the last, he wished not to be separated 


* from them. 


The death agony continued for nearly five hours. Both the 
innkeeper and Father Luigi offered Dominic their simple and 
well-meaning ministrations, but he was beyond the help of 
this world. Finally, at three o'clock in the afternoon, the very 
hour at which His Master and Model had laid down His life in 
the Passion, Father Dominic of the Mother of God went to his 
reward. He had been abruptly seized by a violent spasm which 
caused his entire frame to shudder. Father Luigi rushed to his 
side. In the brief quiet that followed, the end came. 

Dominic was in the fifty-eighth year of his age, the thirty- 
fourth of his religious profession as a Passionist, the thirty-second 
of his holy priesthood, and the eighth of his mission in England. 

Father Luigi’s warm temperament succumbed under the long 
strain. Overcome with grief, he wept without shame over his 
countryman and spiritual father. But when he looked into Fa~ 
ther Dominic’s purse, he realized that he literally could not afford 
the luxury of mourning. All they had between them in this hour 
of desolation was one pound sixpence, and the priest roused 
himself to send off a letter by the next train to London, notifying 
the Passionists at Poplar House of Dominic’s death and begging 
the Father Vicar to send some funds at once to cover the un- 
expected expenses of hotel, physician, and coffinmaker. Next he 
obeyed Dominic’s instruction that he notify Father Ignatius of 
the Provincial’s death. (Father Luigi addressed this letter to 
Bruges, but not till two weeks later did it reach Father Ignatius, 
who was on a collection tour in Holland. In the meantime, he 
had the shocking experience of reading of Father Dominic’s 
death in a back issue of the English Tablet.) 

At this point Father Luigi remarks the unusual behavior of 
the staunchly Protestant servant girl. He was writing his letter 
against time so that it might go out on the next train, and the 
maid, forewarned, knocked at the door to see if the urgent letter 
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was ready. “In a moment,” said Father Luigi. The girl turned 
toward the bed where the emaciated body of Father Dominic lay 
covered by a sheet, and at once dropped to her knees. The priest 
told her to rise and to return later when the letter would be 
finished. In about five minutes she came back. Knocking gently, 
she went over to kneel down again by the bed. Father Luigi 
was now completely astonished. Both he and Father Dominic 
were in secular clothes, and complete strangers to the hotel, 
indeed to the town. He asked the girl why she acted so. She 
answered tearfully that, in spite of herself, she must kneel in 
that room. 

It was a long and lonely vigil in Reading that night for Father 
Luigi with the mortal remains of Father Dominic. The next 
afternoon the Father Vicar and a lay Brother arrived on the four 
o'clock train. The three religious prepared the Superior’s body 
for burial, and Dominic was placed in the wooden coffin. At six 
o'clock the mournful little group took the train for London. 
It was a journey in severe contrast to the one made the day before. 
Now there was indeed peace. No one could hurt or reject Father 
Dominic again. Father Luigi rode in silence, his heart and his 
thoughts full of the events of the day before. 

The body of Father Dominic remained overnight at Poplar 
House, the Passionist foundation in London. Late the following 
afternoon (Wednesday, August 29, 1849), Father Vicar and a 
lay Brother began the journey to Stone with the remains. They 
arrived about midday on Thursday. The wooden coffin was now 
placed in one of lead; then the religious carried Father Dominic 
in procession to rest in state in the little church he had built 
six short years before. The Miserere was solemnly chanted. The 
casket was sprinkled with holy water. The candles were lighted 
about the catafalque. The religious brethren took turns keeping 
vigil throughout the late hours of the night. Early in the morning 
the villagers and country folk began arriving to pay their respects 
and to attend the funeral. 
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The Solemn High Mass of requiem was scheduled for half 
past nine, but long before that time the little chapel was filled to 
capacity. Some of the overflow crowd stood looking in the win- 
dows; others, near the entrance, barely allowed clearance for 
the dignitaries to pass through the doors. The most impressive 
tribute of all was the absolute silence of the crowd. 

The Passionists sang the age-old Gregorian chants. Then 
Father John Harkness, whom the Aston community had invited 
to preach the eulogy, mounted the pulpit. Father Harkness, in 
charge of the Catholic chapel at Swynnerton, had been their 
neighbor since 1844 and was a personal friend of the late 
Provincial. He took as his text the words of the moming office 
of Prime, “Pretiosa in conspectu Domini . . . ”: “Precious in the 
sight of the Lord is the death of his saints.” His rich voice was 
vibrant with emotion as he detailed the vital facts of his friend’s 
short earthly sojourn. And his audience wept with him when he 
described Father Dominic’s sufferings for England. 

The stately rite of absolution of the body filled the sanctuary 
with moving psalmody. Clouds of incense veiled the draped 
coffin. The pallbearers gently lifted their sorrowful burden; and 
as they carried the body out of the darkness of the church into 
the bright daylight, the community begged the angels to lead 
Father Dominic into paradise. A moment’s blindness gave way 
to a scene of triumph. 

Few individuals are given the opportunity to atone adequately 
for their sins in this life. Even fewer are the cities to which this 
privilege has been granted. But this was without doubt the day 
of atonement for Stone. It was the village’s hour of reparation. 

While the heavy leaden coffin swayed gently with its light 
burden, the people of Stone were bent low with their own per- 
sonal burden of sorrow. Just a few years ago, this gentle, 
smiling, uncomplicated alien priest had appeared on their horizon. 
Day after day he had passed among them. A picture of him 
was indelibly etched on their minds. His battered shovel hat. 
His dusty black habit and mantle. The Passionist badge preach- 
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ing Jesus Crucified to the world. His rosary of canna seeds 
whipping in the wind out from his worn leather belt. His 
sandaled feet. His shy good will. His sensitive Italian nature, so 
often bruised by their rebuffs. They had laughed at him. Railed 
at him. Cursed him. Called him a madman and a devil. The 
children had flung mud and stones at him. He had even been 
waylaid. Yet he came back into their midst. Day after day he 
came back. It had been maddening to this Protestant community. 
He must desist. He would have to stop. No man could continue 
to take this torture and ostracism. 

But Dominic had. His way of the Cross had been peculiarly 
his own. Even the pitiful handful of Catholics begged him not 
to subject himself to this maltreatment. But Dominic had come 
to England to bring converts to the Church. He must go on. 

Every day the same way. From Aston Hall down Walton, 
along Stafford Street, through High Street, down Newcastle 
Street to the little church at Stone. The same crossroads. The 
same curbstones. The same puddles and ruts. And always the 
raillery and condemnation of a people who contradicted him. 

There had been that one night when he had cried aloud in 
his anguish, “I can do no more. The cross is too heavy. My 
God, if you intend to increase it, you must increase my strength 
tool” . 

His strength had been increased indeed. Although there was 
never the sea of converts his zeal would have wished, Dominic 
received a constant flow of people who had made up their minds 
to enter the Church. This even his enemies had come to respect. 

Today, then, as the shadow of his coffin moved along the 
familiar streets and well-known turns, things were different. - 
Even the papers of the day admitted that this was the greatest 
concourse of people ever assembled in the area. They lined the 
streets. They filled the windows. They congregated on front 
steps. They even looked down from points of vantage on roof- 
tops. This was not a case of curiosity-seekers. Catholics and 
non-Catholics alike were here with a purpose. It was more than 
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just a desire to see a funeral cortege. It was deeper, even, than 
a farewell. This was a demonstration of personal atonement. The 
tears, the sobs, the laments, were not so much for Father Dominic 
as for their own failure to appreciate him and his special vocation. 
All present were impressed by the reverence shown during the 
procession. Thousands stood by. None spoke. This was a vindica- 
tion and a victory; a manifestation of reverence and love unknown 
in Dominic’s lifetime, but to be repeated and even surpassed many 
times after his death. 

Through the tree-lined drive of Aston Hall Dominic went 
for the last time. In the fair fields he had loved so much, his 
body was lowered into the vault on a day of dappled sunshine. 
The earth of England fell gently on him as brethren and church 
dignitaries sprinkled his resting place next to the altar of the 
new Church of St. Michael at Aston. 

Dominic was still the Apostle of England, and his journeys 
to sanctify that land were not over. In 1854, when the Passionists 
removed from Aston Hall to Cotton Hall, the body of Dominic 
went with them. Time had not lessened their love or respect 
for him. Finally, in 1886, his body was again carried as the 
most valued community possession to an honored tomb at St. 
Anne's, Sutton—a monastery Father Dominic himself had 
founded: the last of his English foundations during life. 


His simple epitaph reads: 


Here lies the body of the Servant of God 

Father Dominic of the Mother of God, Passionist, who, 
born near Viterbo in Italy on 

22nd June 1792, died at Reading on 27th August 1849, 
worn out with labour and toil undergone for the 
Conversion of England. 


The stir that the passing of Father Dominic had caused in the 
village of Stone was reflected throughout the whole country. 
As the knowledge spread, both the mighty and the lowly took 
pen in hand to honor his memory. 
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Touching indeed was the letter from Father Ignatius on his 
return from Holland. Referring to his discovery of Dominic’s 
death only in a newspaper article, he wrote: “I could hardly 
think it was altogether false, with such details; and the strange 
circumstances of his being refused admission to any house, and 
on straw upon bricks, seemed to me so improbable as being just 
the sort of death he would have perhaps figured to himself and 
longed for in England so many times in his young, bright 
aspirations.”® 

Cardinal Manning was to write: “The memory of Father 
Dominic, who on the mountains of Italy felt his heart burn 
within him to preach the Passion of Jesus Christ in England, 
will ever be dear to us. His apostolate among us was short, but it 
had abundant fruit. It was he whom God chose to bring into 
the Catholic unity many of the first fruits of the return of the 
Faith in England.” 


When the investigation concerning the cause for Blessed 
Dominic’s canonization was opened, Newman made his own mind 
clear: “Father Dominic was a marvellous missioner and a preacher 
filled with zeal. He had a very great part in my own conversion 
and in that of others. His very look had about it something holy. 
When his form came into sight I was moved to the depths in the 
strangest way. The gaiety and affability of his manner in the midst 
of all his sanctity was in itself a holy sermon. No wonder then that 
I became his convert and his penitent. He was a great lover of 
England. His sudden death filled me with grief. I hoped, and 
still hope, that Rome will crown him with the aureole of the 
saints.””*° 

While Monsignor Joachim Pecci, later Pope Leo XII, served 
as Apostolic Nuncio to Belgium, he had met Father Dominic 
more than once. Of the memory of the Passionist he wrote: 
“When at Brussels as Apostolic Nuncio, we were acquainted with 
this holy religious. Apart from his other great qualities and 
claims upon our remembrance, we are grateful to him above all 
for his outstanding love for England and the marvellous zeal 
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with which he spent himself in labours for the conversion and sal- 
vation of souls in that kingdom. We are of the opinion that Dom- 
inic’s example supplies a mighty motive and incentive for the zeal 
and activity of all Catholics in the great work of the conversion of 
that nation to the Catholic Faith.” 

To the praises of the hierarchy were added those of Dominic's 
brethren. One of his former rectors wrote: “I esteemed Father 
Dominic very much, because I could never discover in him a 
shadow of duplicity, or even a tincture of mere human prudence. 
He spoke as he felt and thought, never caring whether it would 
turn to his own advantage or inconvenience, and he was satisfied 
as long as what he said was consonant with truth and justice.” 

Before leaving for America, Father Gaudentius Rossi, C. P., 
took pains to compose a brief memoir on the life and virtues of 
his Superior and companion on so many missions. It is from 
this invaluable document that many of the interesting facets of 
Father Dominic’s early life are taken. 

A Benedictine nun who knew Dominic as a youth in 1806 
wrote: “As early as his fourteenth year God communicated to 
him, for a notable time, a supernatural light, and... from that 
time onward, there was implanted in his soul an extraordinary 
thirst for the salvation of souls, particularly for the conversion 
of unbelievers, for whom he prayed, henceforth, continually.” 

This chapter might well close with an appraisal of the special 
mission of Dominic of the Mother of God. Was his life and 
work a success or a failure? Did he accomplish what he set out 
to do? The facts are bare and hard. After a period of prolonged 
waiting, Dominic labored in England for a little less than eight 
years. At his death, prescinding from his foundation in Belgium, 
there were three retreats or monasteries of the Passionist Con- 
gregation in England. As to personnel, he himself enumerates: 
“twenty-eight religious, of whom eleven are priests. The majority 
of these priests are in a position to go out on missions, and in 
point of fact almost all of them are engaged in missionary work 
for ten months in the year.” 
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As to works of the ministry undertaken by the Passionists 
for the good of souls in England during his lifetime, the record 
shows two hundred and fifty apostolic missions preached, along 
with retreats to the clergy and the religious, no less than a 
hundred of them given by Dominic himself. This is really a 


prodigious personal accomplishment when one keeps in mind the 


constant trips to the continent for financial assistance, as well 
as the annual visitation of houses and personnel that Dominic 
was obliged to conduct as Provincial. 

Dominic Barberi was abroad in England during changing 
times. Forty-five years before, there had been only forty-four 
Catholics in and about Manchester. These were, of course, a 
hard core that had come down from the times of the great per- 
secution itself. But at his coming to Manchester in 1845 there 
were a hundred thousand, and only twelve priests to minister to 
this multitude. The increase in the Catholic population came 
about partly through the growth of the city and the incorporating 
of outlying villages as part of Manchester; a great proportion 
of the influx into the city during these years was due to the 
coming of Irish immigrants who sought work in the manufactur- 
ing industries. Dominic wrote to Rome that some forty thousand 
Catholics had not made their Easter duty because there were no 
priests to hear their confessions, despite the fact that the over- 
burdened clergy were in the confessional from three in the after- 
noon until after midnight. 

What, then, can be said of Father Dominic’s contribution tó 
the conversion of England? The appraisal, to be honest, must 
be made in a threefold manner. The first is spiritual. No other 
can claim a half-century of devoted prayer, sacrifice and desiring 
equal to that of Dominic during the long years of waiting to 
come to England. Even if he had never set foot on the island, 
he would have to be listed among the apostles of her conversion. 
Even the frustrated hopes of St. Francis Xavier as he lay dying 
on Sancian Island facing the mainland whose salvation he so 
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desired, were hardly more poignant than the years of longing on 
the part of Dominic Barberi for the misty coasts of Britain. 

The second aspect of appraisal deals with Dominic’s personal 
influence in England. In the short eight years of his labors as 
an apostle and shepherd among the English, he made a tremen- 
dous impact. His personal sanctity and zeal gave a new vigor to 
the Church in England, and led many who once scorned her to 
admire her. In the terminology of this ecumenical age we would 
say that his personal example introduced a new climate. The 
dramatic overtones of his reception of Newman into the Church 
has caused the great number of his personal converts to be over- 
looked. Had Dominic never met Newman, much less been the 
instrument of his grace of conversion, he would still be note- 
worthy as a convert-maker throughout the length and breadth 
of England. We cannot underestimate the significance of the 
conversion of the Littlemore group for Dominic or England. 
Dom Bede Camm sees this as the crown of Dominic’s life work: 

“That little band of converts received at Littlemore on Octo- 
ber 9th, 1845—was not that a harvest for which a man might 
well have spent a lifetime of prayer and penance? Was it a mere 
chance that it fell to his hand to gather in those souls and herald 
thus the birthday of the Second Spring? He wrote, himself of 
this crowning act of his ministry: ‘This I consider an ample 
reward for all I have suffered since I left Italy; and I expect that 
the results of such conversions will be incalculable.’ May it not, 
indeed, be said that the conversion of John Henry Newman was 
the greatest event of its kind that has happened since the Refor- 
mation, and it is not likely that the future holds in store for us 
a greater? And if a conversion is chiefly and necessarily the work 
of God’s grace in answer to the intercession of Catholics, shall 
we be wrong if we attribute to Father Dominic a far greater share 
of this unique conversion than appears, or can appear, on the 
surface?” 

Nonetheless, Dominic had other converts of consequence. 
Moreover, the deathbed conversions he brought about during the 
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plagues in Ireland and England were too numerous to record. 
These folk were not of moment in the pages of history nor the 
ranks of the nobility, as some of his better-known converts were, 
but they stand in glory, beloved of God and known always to Him. 

The third phase of Father Dominic’s labor in England was 
the founding of a Province of the Passionist Congregation. From 
this seed has sprung not only the English Province, with its mis- 
sions in Sweden and New Zealand; but also the Irish Province, 
with its foundations in Scotland and its flourishing mission in 
Botswana (formerly Bechuanaland); as well as the Australian 
Province, with its mission in New Guinea. Nor can it be for- 
gotten that Dominic was the progenitor of the Belgian Province, 
with its Congo missions, and the pathfinder for the French Prov- 
ince of Passionists. His countryman and associate, Father Gau- 
dentius, C. P., founded with Father Dominic’s convert, Mother 
Mary Joseph Prout, C. P., the Institute of the Sisters of the Cross 
and Passion, which has seventy houses on four continents and an 
African mission. Even in our age of computer statistics, these 
facts are impressive. 

In the spiritual realm, in the recorded apostolate, and in the 
God-given increase of his posterity, Dominic of the Mother of 
God cannot be counted a failure. 

His death was not an end. It was a beginning. No matter 
how the bystanders at his grave felt, they were not present at a 
fading sunset, but rather at a promising dawn. 
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CHAPTER THE TWELFTH 
A Time of Peace... 


The scene was Rome again, the 
city so dear to Dominic Barberi. One hundred 
and fourteen years after his death, on October 
27, 1963, the feast of Christ the King, this hum- 
ble Passionist priest was to be declared Blessed. 
The second session of the Second Vatican Coun- 
cil was pausing to take note of this truly ecu- 
menical soul. The October sun had drenched 
St. Peter’s Square. Thousands of prelates from 
all over the world joined with Dominic’s Pas- 
sionist brethren and untold numbers of pilgrims 
to do him honor. His great holiness of life had 
been proved by two miracles. His sanctity, which 
long since had led him safely to heaven, was 
now being declared publicly by Pope Paul VI 
in the fourth month of his pontificate. By this 
pronouncement of the Supreme Pontiff, all the 
world would know that Father Barberi — Dom- 
inic of the Mother of God — professed priest in 
the Congregation of the Passion, had attained the 
blessed peace of his heavenly home. 


WHEN FATHER DOMINIC surren- 
dered his soul into the hands of his heavenly Father, he was 
already reputed among men as a saint. Following the retreat he 
had given at Cotton Hall, a distinguished retreatant, Frederick 
William Faber, stated publicly: “I think that there is at least one 
saint now living, and that is Father Dominic, the Passionist.’* 
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Wherever he preached, laymen instinctively felt him to be a 
man of God. And he had an even greater impact on the clergy 
and religious. The virtues which gave him such immediate at- 
tractiveness were humility and joy. 

In the natural order Dominic was gifted. He had an intellect 
above the average and a keen, perceptive, practical mind. Despite 
a period of neglect in his youth, he became an extremely well- 
educated man according to the standards of his time and his 
contemporaries. That his ability for leadership was recognized 
by his Superiors is clear from the fact that he had held the 
highest offices in his Congregation, and these repeatedly. Yet 
he was so modest, so self-effacing, that were it not for the sin- 
gularity of his religious habit he might have been lost in a crowd. 
He never put himself forward. Most importantly of all, these 
exterior signs were accompanied and surpassed by his practice 
of the interior virtue of humility. He would cry out to God in his 
meditation: “My Jesus, would that I could annihilate myself, if 
by so doing I could contribute even a little to Your glory!’? 

His joy, even during trials, was almost legendary. His ability 
to adapt to the most difficult situations with a quick smile and 
some spark of his ever-ready wit, helped others to forget their 
own trials in the contagion of this joyous spirit. Children loved 
to be with him, and the mutual enjoyment of such meetings, 
signalized by the sound of happy, innocent laughter, would in 
itself make the substance of a book. Souls in deep distress came 
away from Dominic not only well counseled but truly consoled, 
for his radiant joy was communicable. When he was in charge 
of the novices, they would wait eagerly for his return to hear 
him narrate not only the wonders of grace encountered on his 
missions, but also the delightful small incidents that he enjoyed 
so much. 

Personal statements are not lacking regarding Dominic’s joy 
of spirit. He tells us that often when most afflicted he “felt like 
singing in the depths of his very soul.’ 
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No one could have preached on the infused theological vir- 
tues of faith, hope and charity more fervently, or followed them 
personally to a more heroic degree, than this servant of God. But 
in addition, it is relevant to comment on two other interior virtues 
which gave Dominic Barberi great luster of soul. 

The first, his entire abandonment to the will of God in little 
things and great, was also pre-eminent in the life of St. Paul of 
the Cross, and might be said to be the touchstone of Passionist 
spirituality. It certainly must be a requisite for souls who would 
walk with Jesus from the Garden of Gethsemani to the summit 
of Calvary. On one occasion Dominic wrote: “I will be most 
diligent in corresponding with the inspirations of grace. I will 
not stop to consider if I am obliged to do such and such a thing; 
sufficient for me that God desires it.”* When urged by a devoted 
confrere to put himself in a position to be named on the list for 
England, Dominic replied briefly: “No! God knows where I am, 
and what my wishes are. We must pray that His divine will 
be done.” 

The second great interior virtue in the soul of Father Dominic 
was his abnegation by way of reparation for the salvation of 
souls. From the days of his youth he had been accustomed to 
divine lights and inspirations during the time of prayer. Just 
after he was ordained he cried out to the Holy Spirit, the Father 
of Prayer and Giver of Gifts: “My God, restrain Thy graces 
[of spiritual consolation]; Thou knowest it is not these I desire; 
give me, instead, the conversion of souls.” God heard his cry. 
From that day forward he found himself by choice in the dark 
night of the soul. He paid dearly for his spiritual conquests, for 
never again was Dominic Barberi given interior consolations until 
his holy death more than thirty years later. 

So desolate of spiritual sweetness was his inner life that when 
a poor soul filled with fear confided to him a great terror of the 
particular judgment, he could not understand Dominic’s reaction. 
The priest’s eyes filled up with tears, and in a voice choked with 
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emotion he exclaimed: “Oh, how sweet to see for the first time 
the sacred humanity of Jesus!” 

The devotional life of Father Dominic was simple in the 
extreme. He assigned the weekdays to his patron saints: St. John 
the Evangelist, St. Mary Magdalene, St. Paul the Apostle, St. 
Paul of the Cross, St. Francis of Assisi; Saturday he dedicated 
to Our Lady. This choice is quite revealing: a writer, a penitent, 
a preacher, a Passionist Father, a humble little man, and the 
Mother of God. As regards the Divine Office, he was accustomed 
to unite each of its Hours with a scene of the sacred Passion 
of Jesus. 

Devotion to the sacred Passion was indeed a lifelong habit 
with Dominic. Every day he meditated on this source of grace. 
He not only preached love of the sufferings of Christ, but he 
lived it himself, and became comformable to his Crucified Savior. 
He could write: , 

“Today my Lord gave me many graces in prayer. I repre- 
sented to myself that moment [after the Denial] when Jesus 
illuminated St. Peter with His look of mercy and love, and 1 
learned as never before that in Jesus alone are to be found the 
true strength, the true light, the true delight and happiness of 
the soul. I must then remain immovably attached to Jesus Suffer- 
ing, and say to Him often: ‘My Jesus, You alone are my Light, 
my Life, my Strength, my All. You have taken my weakness to 
give me in return Your strength. Blindfolded, You give sight 
to my eyes; bound, You loosen my chains. Filled with anguish, 
You give sweetness to all who come to You. Humbled, You 
raise others to glory; dead, You give back life to me. My Jesus, 
in You I find all things; outside of You I find nothing. Ah! let 
those who will, seek aught else but You in this poor world; for 
me it is enough to have found Jesus. Henceforth, my life must 
be consecrated to Jesus, to His glory, to His love. My studies, 
my writings, everything I do, shall be to please You. But, Lord, 
sustain me, support me, do not trust in me or my poor resolves.’ ’”® 
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From his title, chosen freely, by Passionist custom, to add 
to his given religious name, we see another of Dominic’s true 
devotions. He was not called “Of the Mother of God” without 
reason. He had the most childlike devotion to and confidence in 
Mary. In her maternal hands he placed all the souls given to his 
charge on missions and retreats. He spoke of Our Lady with 
the most tender unction, and more than once fell into an ecstasy 
while preaching on her. He bound her inseparably into his life's 
work, praying: “My Lord and my God! open the doors of Thy 
mercy for that island, England; and here in the presence of the 
Blessed Virgin, I promise that if Thou wilt grant me to have a 
part in such a glorious work, I will labor and toil that Mary may 
be known, loved and invoked by all.” 

As a religious, Dominic proved himself to be a perfect model. 
His obedience became a watchword in his community and out- 
side. He was never known to refuse an assignment or to defend 
to anyone in authority either himself or his name. His poverty 
was such as to edify even his own brethren, vowed to poverty. 
Until the day he died he took care of his own room, his own 
clothing; and while eager for others to have every need filled, he 
willingly deprived himself, not only of what was allowed, but 
often of what was necessary. His practice of chastity was assured 
by his reserve, his modesty and his devotion to the Immaculate 
Mother of God. However, it is when he writes on the fourth vow 
of the Passionist that we see his very soul laid bare: 

“To promote devotion to the Passion of Jesus Christ is 
essential for the Passionist; and if he breaks this vow, he could 
lose his soul for such a transgression as easily as by a breach of 
the other vows; hence I will always keep this obligation clearly 
before my eyes. When I cannot promote this devotion by word, 
I will do it by example. I can never help my neighbor if I am not 
filled with the imprint of Jesus Crucified, even as the seal can 
imprint nothing upon wax unless it is stamped itself with that 
which it is supposed to imprint.’ 
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Besides sustaining him in the practice of these infused and 
acquired virtues which combined to make of Father Dominic 
such a strong character, and great soul, God also gave him spe- 
cial graces in favor of his apostolate and of those for whom he 
labored. His supernatural gifts during his lifetime included 
bilocation, discernment of hearts, prophecy, and the power to 
work miracles. 

After his death Dominic appeared to Father Vincent, the 
rector at Woodchester, and gave him certain vitally important 
information. The Superior was called away, and on his return 
Father Dominic was no longer there. It was later that day that the 
telegram giving news of Father Dominic’s death at Reading was 
received. That afternoon three nuns, members of the Congregation 
of the Faithful Companions of Jesus, saw and spoke with Father 
Dominic as they were returning from school at St. Patrick’s, 
Liverpool. Subsequently they learned that at the time he was 
already dead. 

The pages of this book gave evidence that it was a common 
opinion during the lifetime of Dominic that he was a saint. Both 
Cardinal Wiseman and Cardinal Newman, who had known him 
well, regarded him as such. Pope Leo XIII wrote of him from 
personal dealings and recollection: “In Belgium and England, 
Father Dominic had the well-founded reputation of being a saint, 
... This holy man was entirely given up to the life of prayer and 
union with God, was most exemplary in his conduct as Christian, 
religious, priest and missionary.’’* 

The initial steps toward the beatification and canonization 
of Father Dominic of the Mother of God were begun in 1889, 
forty years after his death. For the next four years, the Informa- 
tive Process was held in every diocese in which the Passionist 
had lived or worked, and the results were not only satisfactory 
but extremely edifying. But the Church is slow to move, and 
there was a long period of waiting. In May, 1911, the next step 
was taken: the Process of Non-Cult. Thereby the authorities 
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at Rome made sure that nothing savoring of superstition attached 
to the cause, and that no signs of public veneration, such as 
are reserved for those formally declared “blessed” or “saint,” 
had been given to Father Dominic. The investigation having been 
returned in his favor, Pope Pius X allowed the formal cause of 
Father Dominic of the Mother of God, Passionist, to be intro- 
duced. By a decree granted in Rome on June 14, 1911, Father 
Dominic could now be titled Venerable and called “the Servant 
of God.” 

The Apostolic Process, which was next begun, was inter- 
rupted during the first World War but continued subsequently. 
After 1922, multiple sessions were held in the various diocesan 
courts in Italy, Belgium and England. The Apostolic Process in 
England ended in 1926. Petitions for the introduction of the 
cause of Father Dominic had been signed by the hierarchy of 
England, the archbishops of Dublin and Glasgow, the Cardinal 
Archbishop of Armagh, and the General Superiors of all the 
religious Orders in Rome. 

On May 16, 1937, the next step in the promotion of the 
cause came when the Sacred Congregation of Rites passed 
another favorable judgment and promulgated in his regard the 
Decree on the Hercicity of Virtue. Then another World War, 
and the preference given to both St. Gemma Galgani, a Passionist 
tertiary, and St. Vincent Maria Strambi, a Passionist bishop, 
delayed further the progress of Dominic Barberi toward the 
honors of the altar. 

The year 1945, the centenary of Cardinal Newman’s conver- 
sion, once again brought Dominic into prominence. The hier- 
archy of England and Canada petitioned the introduction of 
Newman’s cause and the promotion of Dominic's. During this 
year the number of pilgrims to Dominic’s tomb and the pane- 
gytics in his honor multiplied beyond measure. Articles on his 
life and virtues appeared in two issues of Osservatore Romano, 
September 17 and December 6. 
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On May 28, 1955, the First National Congress of the Con- 
fraternity of the Passion in the United States was held at Holy 
Family Passionist Monastery in West Hartford, Connecticut. 
This congress witnessed the largest gathering of Passionists 
in the history of the Congregation in the United States. The 
fourth resolution of that Congress, sponsored by the Most Rev- 
erend Henry J. O’Brien, D.D., Archbishop of Hartford, six 
bishops, two hundred Passionists, and nearly six thousand mem- 
bers of the clergy and laity, all united in the family of the Pas- 
sion, took the form of a petition to Pope Pius XII for the beati- 
fication of Father Dominic of the Mother of God: “whose burn- 
ing zeal for the Passion of Christ moved him to teach and preach 
Christ Crucified to the English-speaking world.” 

The first encyclical of Pope John XXII, Ad Petri Cathedram, 
issued June 29, 1959, laid down the master plan of his pontifi- 
cate, officially announcing the Roman synod and the Ecumenical 
Council. It was a veritable appeal for truth, unity, and peace. 
In the following excerpt, we can discern the mind of the Church 
on Dominic Barberi and others of his kind: 

“We direct a plea to all who are separated from this Apos- 
tolic See. May this wondrous manifestation of unity by which 
the Catholic Church shines forth for all to see, and may her 
prayers from the heart by which she begs this unity from God 
for all of you, move you in a deep and salutary way.... When 
we call you tenderly to the unity of the true Church, we are not 
inviting you to a strange home, but to your very own, the com- 
mon home of our Father. In our longing, permit ‘us to exhort 
all of you ‘in the heart of Jesus Christ’ to call to mind your 
fathers ‘who spoke to you the word of God. Consider how they 
ended their lives and imitate their faith.’ The illustrious cohort 
of saints which every one of your nations has sent before you 
into heaven, and in particular, those who in their writings have 
handed down true and lucid explanations of the teachings of 
Jesus Christ, seem to invite you -by the example of their lives 
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toward that unity with this Apostolic See to which every Chris- 
tion community was, for so many years, so strongly connected.””"? 

Little wonder, then, that the life and works of Dominic 
Barberi held such a fascination for the late Pontiff. It was Pope 
John XXII who urged that the work on the cause of Dominic 
of the Mother of God be further activated. He expressed his 
desire that Dominic be beatified in the spring of 1964. 

This special interest of the Vicar of Christ himself provided 
the necessary impetus, and on January 22, 1963, the writings 
of Father Dominic were approved. On February 27, 1963, a 
preliminary investigation regarding the two miracles necessary 
for the beatification was held. 

In the providence of God, it was not good Pope John who 
was to inscribe the name of Dominic Barberi in the official cata- 
logue of the Blessed, for the Holy Father was called to his own 
heavenly reward June 3, 1963. 

When Paul VI succeeded to the Chair of Peter on June 21, 
1963, he found awaiting his decision the causes of several noted 
and worthy Servants of God who were candidates for the honors 
of the altar. Having summoned the second session of the Ecu- 
menical Council, Pope Paul renewed the plea of Christ for unity 
among Christians and extended this gesture of good will to non- 
Christians. It is not surprising, then, that he also focused his 
paternal attention on Father Dominic of the Mother of God, the 
apostle of unity and the Shepherd of the Second Spring. 

At the Pope’s request, the final approbation of the miracles 
was held on September 25, 1963. Assured of its favorable 
outcome, Pope Paul VI notified the, Most Reverend Superior 
General of the Passionists, Father Malcolm LaVelle, C. P., that 
the date set for the beatification of Venerable Dominic would be 
the feast of Christ the King, October 27, 1963. Besides extend- 
ing his paternal blessing, he also congratulated the Superior and 
the Congregation of the Passion on this outstanding member. 

Meanwhile, on October 14, 1963, under the explicit instruc- 
tion of the Sacred Congregation of Rites, the Canonical Recogni~ 
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tion of the remains of Dominic of the Mother of God took place 
in St. Anne’s Church, at Sutton, in England. The Diocesan Curia 
and the Passionist Provincial Curia, together with members of 
the medical profession and marble workers, opened the tomb. 
The formalities being over, the body of Venerable Dominic was 
clothed in a new habit, placed first in a metal coffin, then in 
one of English oak, and finally in an exquisite sarcophagus of 
pure white marble. Over the whole, a shrine of worthy propor- 
tions has now been erected. 

The precise lesson to be learned from the beatification of 
Dominic Barberi in the midst of the second Conciliar Session 
is obvious. He is a man whose example is needed in this day. 
He is a man for our times, filled with the true ecumenical spirit. 
His approach to unity is altogether Christlike. Dominic began his 
mission of unity under the divine will. For thirty years he pre- 
pared for it in silence, prayer and suffering. His approach to 
those outside the Church was one of charitable understanding 
and respect. His zeal was always tempered by justice and the 
good of the neighbor. Dominic’s love for the Faith and for the 
traditions of the Catholic Church moved him to intransigence in 
their defense, but he always left the door open for discussion. 
His courtesy and genial approach gave his life and his work an 
appeal similar to that of Pope John himself. At a point in history 
when there is much dialogue and perhaps too little willingness to 
make the sacrifices required on both sides, the total dedication of 
Dominic Barberi is a lesson to every man of good will who wishes 
the return of all Christians to the See of Peter. In elevating this 
candidate to the honors of the altar, Pope Paul is not simply 
singling out one man, or one movement, but is in reality lifting 
up a model for the whole of contemporary society. 

The two miracles approved for the beatification are of special 
interest. 

The first miracle was in favor of one of Dominic’s own 
religious confreres. In view of Dominic’s love for the Congrega~ 
tion and the happiness he had in his own vocation, as well as 
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his deep community spirit, this seems not at all surprising. 
Confrater Damasus of the Most Holy Rosary was born Nicholas 
Trani, on November 7, 1873, at Taranto, Italy. Concluding his 
novitiate year, he was professed as a Passionist on November 18, 
1889, at the Monastery of St. Mary at Pugliano, where Blessed 
Dominic had lived. A brief three days later he was invalided 
with a tumor of the right knee so painful that he was unable to 
walk. After being treated locally, he was moved to the Monastery 
of Santa Maria in Ceccano, another house sanctified by Father 
Dominic’s presence. 

On December 10 the community physician, Dr. Andrei, 
attempted intensive treatment with iodine. Dr. Andrei was suc- 
ceeded by Dr. Costantini. Relief never lasted long, and the pain 
became more severe. For almost a year and a half this condition 
persisted, and the subsequent inactivity it involved wore heavily 
on the young man: of eighteen. For a while he used a cane, but 
even walking with that aid became intolerable. Various injections 
were used, but the area of malignancy grew larger and the pain 
more intense. By the first week in March of 1891, the situation 
‘was grave indeed. 

Another student, Confrater Celestine, visiting his stricken 
friend, helped to pass the time by reading aloud some passages 
from the life of Father Dominic. This suggested a new approach. 
Pausing, and looking at his pain-racked companion, he said: 
“Why don’t you ask God to cure you through the merits and 
intercession of Father Dominic?” Confrater Damasus groaned 
that he had made novenas to so many saints, even to Our Lady, 
and that he was so weak and tired! His visitor insisted; so taking 
the picture of the Passionist from the book, the afflicted semin- 
arian prayed: “Father Dominic! If it be true that you are in 
paradise, as they say, obtain for me the grace of a cure.” 

At this moment the Brother infirmarian entered the sickroom, 
and after some inconsequential conversation, came to the purpose 
of his visit. The doctor had called and said that this very night 
he was coming to attempt to cauterize the bad knee. Confrater 
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Damasus, dreading the ordeal, cried out: “Father Dominic, make: 
haste if you wish to obtain this grace for me—the doctor will 
be back today!” Then he applied the picture of Father Dominic 
to his knee. Suddenly the pain seemed less intense. After a pause, 
the terrified cleric touched his knee gingerly with his hand. There 
was now no trace of pain. He cautiously tried to bend his knee. 
It worked. He bent it several times without effort. He leaped to 
his feet. He walked without difficulty, and it became obvious that 
the tumor had entirely disappeared. He had been cured! Spe- 
cialists were summoned from Rome. Their conclusion was the 
same as that of the local physicians, Doctors Andrei and Costan- 
tini: Confrater Damasus had been instantaneously and completely 
cured of a crippling and malignant tumor. That the cure was 
permanent was proved by the long years of service which the 
young Passionist was able to give to his religious family. 

The second cure was that of Hector Chianura, born at Mas- 
safra on May 26, 1916. He was now married and the father of 
several children. On December 14, 1954, he left home in the 
morning as usual, stopping briefly for a cup of coffee on his way 
to work. As he pedaled along on his bicycle he experienced 
difficulty in breathing. He tried to shrug the condition off, and 
reaching his place of work, began the day’s labors. But he found 
it impossible to continue, and had to be helped to his home, 
where he went immediately to bed. A Doctor Alessandro Cas- 
cioli, summoned at once, found the patient gasping for breath 
and having to be raised up to breathe at all. The doctor finally 
diagnosed the attack as spontaneous pneumothorax, an extremely 
serious lung condition. On December 17 Hector was driven to 
Taranto for X-rays, and a few days later was again taken there 
for examination by the Director of the Society for the Prevention 
of Tuberculosis, Professor Rocéo Capo. 

The specialist, after prolonged checking and tests, confirmed 
the original diagnosis, declaring the condition to be caused by a 
tubercular lesion at the apex of the right lung. The experts 
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interested in the case strongly recommended that Hector be 
separated from his family and sent to a sanatorium. 

Meanwhile, prayers had been begun on December 17 to 
invoke the aid of the Servant of God Dominic Barberi. They 
were increased when Hector could not bring himself to enter the 
sanatorium as directed. By December 24 the malady was much 
worse, having obviously been aggravated by the man’s effort to 
journey twice to Taranto. On Christmas Day, however, there 
was a notable improvement. By December 27 Hector was up 
and around and able to partake of the regular family fare. On 
December 29 he went back to his work, which he had earlier 
been unable to perform since he was stricken. On New Year’s 
Day he walked to the noon Mass. 

Hector Chianura returned to Taranto on-January 7, 1955, to 
be thoroughly examined once more by Professor Capo with 
X-rays and clinical tests. He was found to be entirely well. His 
cure was medically attested to be instantaneous and perfect. 

Who can doubt that God worked these wonders to give proof 
of the sanctity of Blessed Dominic of the Mother of God? All the 
days of obscurity spent in the service of his divine Lord, all the 
sacrifices willingly made, all the sufferings endured, every trial, 
every persecution accepted, and, too, every prayer and act of char- 
ity performed for the salvation of souls and the return of England 
to the true Church, now bore officially the seal of divine approval. 

When the news of the beatification was published, the joy 
of the Passionists and of the countless people whose faith was 
a direct result of the labors of Blessed Dominic was complete. 
Pilgrimages were organized for those who wished to attend the 
ceremony in Rome and to stop along the way at the places 
sanctified by Dominic’s presence. His tomb in Sutton became, 
of course, the center of intense devotion. 

The fact that so many of the cardinals, patriarchs, archbish- 
ops, bishops, and religious Superiors present at the Council at- 
tended the beatification made it a brilliant occasion not easily 
matched. The traditional relic of the new beatus was presented to 
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Pope Paul VI with a copy of the life of Blessed Dominic, whose 
greatest glory on earth had been conferred by this Supreme 
Pontiff and Shepherd. 

Following the beatification, tridua were held in honor of 
Blessed Dominic in all the Passionist houses throughout the 
world. None surpassed the one held at the Motherhouse of SS. 
John“and Paul in tribute to this, the third member of the com- 
munity of the Generalate to be raised to the altars. The Pas- 
sionists who walked the corridors, ate in the refectory, chanted 
in the choir, were following in the footsteps of those who were 
officially recognized as saints by the Church. Who could be 
grateful enough for the blessing brought on the Congregation 
of the Passion within the very walls of this ancient house on the 
Coelian Hill? The late Cardinal Spellman was invited to preside 
at the triduum of devotion held in his own titular church in the 
Eternal City. The Sistine Choir sang at each of the evening Masses, 
and on the concluding evening Cardinal Heenan of Westminster 
pontificated, in the presence of all thirty-five British bishops in 
attendance at the Council. 

Long after the sacred music is silent, after the panegyrics 
have been preached, the decorations removed, and the activity 
returned to normal, the fact will remain that God has exalted His 
humble servant, and that Dominic of the Mother of God, Pas- 
sionist, is now forever among the Blessed in heaven, reaping a 
rich reward for having sowed unsparingly on earth. 

But the work begun by Blessed Dominic Barberi is far from 
finished. His vision is far from being fulfilled. His inspired 
mission is now in our hands. Like him, we must pray, sacrifice, 
and work for the other sheep, that soon there may be but one 
fold and one Shepherd. This is the light Blessed Dominic sheds 
on our generation. This is the message rung out by the bells 
of Rome at his beatification. This is why he is a man for our 
times. This is why Pope Paul VI could present him to us in 
glory, declaring: 
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“ ‘He had a great love for England.’ Thus did Newman write 
of this new beatus, Father Dominic of the Mother of God. This 
phrase would seem to define the figure of this humble but great 
follower of the Gospel of Christ; it seems to sum up the histor- 
ical current of the sentiments of the Church of Rome toward 
that island of high destiny; it seems to give expression to this 
present spiritual moment of the Apostolic See, which now raises 
to the glory of the Blessed this generous missionary, whose arms 
are open wide toward all that is most venerable and most signifi- 
cant in that blessed country’s present portion of its magnificent 
Christian heritage; and it seems today to rise up from the heart 
of the Ecumenical Council being celebrated in this basilica, like 
a sigh of still suffering, but always confident, Catholic brother- 
hood. 

“ “He had a great love for England.’ Newman’s phrase, if 
properly meditated upon, means that the love of this pious reli- 
gious, this Roman missionary, was directed to Newman himself, 
the promoter and representative of the Oxford Movement, which 
raised so many religious questions, and excited such great spirit- 
ual energies; to him who, in full consciousness of his mission— 
‘I have a work to do’—and guided solely by love of the truth and 
fidelity to Christ, traced an itinerary, the most toilsome, but also 
the greatest, the most meaningful, the most conclusive, that 
human thought ever traveled during the last century—indeed, 
one might say during the modern era, to arrive at the fullness of 
wisdom and of peace. 

“And if that phrase was true and salutary for so distinguished 
a representative of a great people, so high an authority of a time 
like ours, will it not still be true and salutary today, in heaven, 
in. the heart of this beloved beatus, and here below, in the hearts 
of all those who celebrate his glory, and wish to imitate his 
example? 

“In regard to this also, We shall nourish a great hope, and 
raise long supplication in prayer.’ 
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ON NOVEMBER 21, 1964, Pope 
Paul VI solemnly promulgated the Constitution on Ecumenism. 
In this revolutionary document the Father of Christendom notes 
that the Second Vatican Council has already “declared its teach- 
ing on the Church, and now, moved by a desire for the restoration 
of unity among all the followers of Christ, it wishes to set before 
all Catholics the ways and means by which they too can respond 
to this grace and to this divine call.” 

The ancient teaching of the Fathers is touchingly revived i in 
these words: “The children who are born into these [separated] 
communities and who grow up believing in Christ cannot be 
accused of the sin involved in the separation, and the Catholic 
Church looks upon them as brothers, with respect and affection. 
For men who believe in Christ and have been truly baptized, are 
in real communion with the Catholic Church even though this 
communion is imperfect. . . 

“It follows that the separated ‘churches and communities as 
such, though we believe them to be deficient in some respects, 
have been by no means deprived of significance and importance 
in the mystery of salvation. For the Holy Spirit has not refrained 
from using them as means of salvation which derive their 
efficacy from the very fullness of grace and truth entrusted to 
the Church.”* 

The Conciliar Fathers and the Supreme Father of the Church 
are cognizant that in contemporary environments, in many parts 
of the world, inspired by God’s grace, many efforts are being 
put forth in prayer, word and action, to attain the full unity 
prayed for by Jesus Christ. All the Catholic faithful are exhorted 
to recognize the signs of the times and to take an active and 
intelligent part in the work of ecumenism. 
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The manner in which Catholics should participate in this 
ecumenical work is spelled out. Not only the experts are to be 
involved; under the guidance of their bishops, the faithful are 
to participate prudently and patiently in concord and collab- 
oration. We must be concerned for our separated brethren, 
praying for them, keeping them informed about the Church, 
even making the first approaches to them; in the meantime living 
so that our life may bear witness more clearly to the Catholic 
teachings handed down to us through the Apostles from Christ 
Himself. 

To Blessed Dominic’s beloved brethren in the Church of 
England the Holy Father observes: “Among those [communi-~ 
ties] in which Catholic traditions and institutions continue to 
exist, the Anglican communion occupies a special place.” 

The Constitution on Ecumenism ends with these thought- 
provoking words: “It is the urgent wish of this holy Council 
that the measures undertaken by the sons of the Catholic Church 
should in practice develop in step with those of our separated 
brethren. No obstacle must be placed to the ways of Divine 
Providence nor any limit set to the future inspirations of the 
Holy Spirit. The Council, moreover, professes its awareness that 
human powers and capacities cannot achieve this holy objective, 
the reconciling of Christians in the unity of the one and only 
Church of Christ. It is because of this that the Council rests 
all its hope on the prayer of Christ for the Church, on our 
Father's love for us, and on the power of the Holy Spirit. “And 
hope does not disappoint, because the charity of God is poured 
forth in our hearts by the Holy Spirit, who has been given to us’ 
(Rom. 5:5).” 

This new approach to our separated brethern, and the wave 
of concern in their behalf, is reflected everywhere in our genera~ 
tion. If some of the softness of our approach seems to be lacking 
in the means sometimes employed by Father Dominic, we must 
not let this detract from our estimate of his apostolate or mission. 
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He was a child of his times, as we are the children of ours. Our 
climate is different from his. Obstacles and prejudices rampant 
in his day have been dismissed in our generation. With Pope 
Paul VI, who has named Blessed Dominic a special patron of 
the ecumenical age, we must look beyond Dominic’s limitations 
to his heart of faith and burning charity for the reunion of the 
English Church with the Roman Church in the unity of Christ’s 
Church. : 

On April 28, 1967, Pope Paul VI sent an autograph letter 
to the Passionists, noting the centenary of the canonization of 
their Founder, St. Paul of the Cross. In this laudatory message 
the Supreme Pontiff made another inspiring reference to Blessed 
Dominic Barberi: “It is clear to all that what happened in Eng- 
land . . . through the ministry of the Passionists, and in particular 
that of Blessed Dominic of the Mother of God, is hopefully ex- 
pected to continue as a fruit of the Second Vatican Council.”? 

A biographer cannot tamper with history. He cannot read 
the present reflexively into the past. We can, however, see the 
grace of God and the inspiration of the Holy Spirit impelling 
Blessed Dominic, in spite of his totally Italian conditioning, his 
nineteenth-century Catholic attitudes, his severely clerical bias, 
and his sometimes distressing sentimentalism, which embarrassed 
not only Newman but many far less learned and holy Catholics 
of his day. The ironical fact is that everything Dominic did or 
said was out of pure love for Christ and His brethren. Surely he 
promoted unity by his prayers and labors, both in his early years 
as a layman and Jater as a religious priest. All his life long he 
offered penances for the conversion of the Anglican communion. 
He spared neither tongue nor pen to teach the total truth of 
the Catholic Church. His tears over conversions, and more often 
their lack, were real expressions of a deep, Christlike love for all. 
His zeal and sanctity were genuine. It is only when we realize 
this and make the proper distinctions that we are able to see the 
perspicacity of Pope Paul VI in selecting—despite the quite dif- 
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ferent approach of contemporary minds and manners—Blessed 
Dominic Barberi as a model of the ecumenical spirit in his 
ptayers, words and actions. 


Notes 


1. Unitatis redintegratio, Decree on Ecumenism, Second Vatican Coun~ 
cil, Nov. 21, 1964 (Boston: St. Paul Editions, 1964), Chap. I, n. 2. 

2. Ibid., Chap. I, n. 13. 

3. Pope Paul VI, Autograph Letter to the PassiOnists, Vatican City, 
April 28, 1967, in Acta Apostolicae Sedis, LIX (1967), 394. 
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